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INTRODUCTION. 



In the course of occasional vidits to Canada many years since, t 
became intimately acquainted with some of the principal partners 
of the great North- West Fur Company, who at that time lived in 
genial style atMontreal, and kept almost open house for the stranger.. 
At their hospitable boards I occasionally met with partners, and 
clerks, and hardy fur traders from the interior posts; men who had 
passed years remote from civilized society, among distant and savage 
tribes, and who had wonders to recount of their wide and wild pe- 
regrinations, their hunting exploits, and their perilous adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes among the Indians. I was at an age when 
the imagination lends its colouring to every thing, and the stories 
of these Sinbads of the wilderness made the life of a trapper and 
fur trader perfect romance to me. I even meditated at one time a 
/ visit to the remote posts of the company in the boats which annually 
^ ascended the lakes and rivers, being thereto invited by one of the 
partners; and I have ever since regretted that I was prevented by 
4 <Hrcumstances from carrying my intention into effect. From those 
^ early impressions, the grand enterprises of the great fur com^niesf 
{^ and the hazardous errantry of their associates in the wild parts of 
i our vast continent, have always been themes of charmed interest to 
•^ me; and I have felt anxious to get at the detaik of their adventurous 
^1 expeditfons among the savage tribes that peopled the depths of the 
^^^ wilderness. 

About two years ago, not long after my return from a tour upon 
the prairies of the far west, Ihad a conversation with my friend 
Mr. John Jacol) Astor, relative to that portion of our country, and 
ito the adventurous traders to Santa Fe and the Columbia. This 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

led him to advert to a great enterprise s^t on foot and conducted 
by him, between twenty and thirty years since, having for its object 
to carry the fur trade across the Rocky Mountains, and to sweep the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Finding that I took an interest in the subject, he expressed a 
regret that the true nature and extent of his enterprise and its na- 
tional character and importance had never been understood, and a 
.wish that I would undertake to give an account of it* The sug- 
gestion struck upon the chord of early associations, already vibrat- 
ing in my mind. It occurred to me that a work of this kind might 
comprise a variety of those curious details, so interesting to m^e, il- 
lustrative of the fur trade ; of its remote and ach^enturoits enterprises* 
and of the various people, and tribes, aad castes, and characters, 
civilized and savage, affected by its operations^ Tke journals, and 
letters dso, of the adventurers by sea and land employed by Mr. 
Astor in his oomprebeittive project, might throw lif^t upon portions 
of our country quite out of the track of ordtnary ti'avcil, and as yet 
but little known; I therefore felt disposed to undertake the task, 
provided documents of sufficient extent and minuteness eould be 
furnished to dm. All the papers relative to the enterprise were ac- 
cordingly submitted to my inspectbn. Among them were journals 
and letters narratii^ expeditions by sea, and journeys to and fro 
across Uie Rocky Mountains by routes before untraveUed, together 
with documents illustrative of savage and colonial Ufeon the borders 
of tbe Pacific. With such materials in hand, I undertone the work. 
The trouble of rummaging aimmg business papers, and of collecting 
and collating facts from amidst tedious and comfmon-place details, 
was qpared me by my nephew, Pimre M. Irving^ who acted as my 
pioneer, and to whom I am greatly indebted for smoothing my path 
and liglttening my labours. 

As the journals, on which I chiefly depended, bad been kept by 
men of business, intent upon the main object of the enterprise, and 
but little versed in science, or curious about matters not immediately 
bearing upon their interests, and as they were written often in mo^ 
ments of fatigue or hurry, amid the inconveniences of wild encamp- 
ments, they were often meagre in their details^ furnisUng hints to 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 

provoke rather than narratives to satisfy inquiry. 1 have, therefore, 
availed myself occasionally of collateral lights, supplied by the pub- 
lished journals of other travellers who have visited^the scenes de- 
scribed : such as Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, Bradbury, Brecken- 
' ridge. Long, Franchere, and Ross Cox, and make a general acknow- 
ledgment of aid received from these quarters. 

The work I here present to the public is necessarfly of a rambling 
and somewhat disjointed nature, comprising various expeditions and 
adventures by land and sea. The facts, however, will prove to be 
linked and banded together by one grand scheme, devised and con- 
ducted by a master spirit; one set of characters, also, continued 
throughout, appearing occasionally, though sometimes at long in- 
tervals, and the whole enterprise winds up by a regular catastrophe ; 
so that the work, without any laboured attempt at artificial con- 
struction, actually possesses much of that unity always sought after 
in works of fiction, and considered so important to the interest of 
every history. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Septy 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Objects of American enterprise— Gold hunting and for trading— Their effect on co- 
lonization—Early French Canadian settlers— Ottawa and Horon himtert— An In- 
dian trading camp — Courenrs des Bois, or rangers of the woods— Their roaming 
life— Their revels and excesses — ^Licensed traders — Missionaries — Trading posts 
— ^Primitive French Canadian merchant — His establishment and dependants— ^Bri- 
tish Canadian furmercbant — Origin of the North-west Company— Its constitation 
— Its internal trade — A candidate for the company^-Privations in the wilderness 
—North-west clerks — ^North-west partners — A north-west nabob — ^Feodal notions 
in the forests — ^The lords of the lakes — Fort William— Its parliamentary hall and 
banqueting-room — ^Wassailing in the wilderness. 

Two leading objects of commercial gain have given birth to wide 
and daring enterprise in the early history of the Americans ; the pre- 
cious metals of the south, and the rich peltries of the north. While 
the fiery and magnificeirt Spaniard, inflamed with the mania for gold, 
has extended his discoveries and conquests over those brilliant coun- 
tries scorched by the ardent sun of the tropics, the adroit and buoy- 
ant Frenchman, and the cool and calculating Briton, have pursued 
the less splendid, but no less lucrative, traffic in furs amidst the hy- 
perborean regions of the Canadas, until they have advanced even 
within the Arctic circle. 

These two pursuits have thus in a manner been the pioneers and 
precursors of civilization. Without pausing on the borders, they 
have penetrated at once, in defiance of difficulties and dangers, to the 
heart of savage countries : laying open the hidden secrets of the wil- 
derness; leading the way to remote regions of beauty and fertility 
that might have remained unexplored for ages, and beckoning after 
them the slow and pausing steps of agriculture and civilization. 

Itwas the fur trade, in fact, which gave early sustenance and vi- 
tality to the great Canadian provinces.. Being destitute of the pre- 
cious metals, at that time the leading objects of American enterprise, 
they were long neglected by the parent country. The French ad- 
venturers, however, who had settled on the banks, of the St. Law- 
rence, soon found that in the rich peltries of the interior, they had 
sources of wealth that might almost rival the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. ThQ Indians, as yet unacquainted with the artificial valuo 

I 
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2 COUREURS DES BOIS. 

given to some descriptions of furs, in civilized life, brought quantities 
of the most precious kinds and bartered them away for European 
trinkets and cheap commodities. Immense profits were thus made 
by the early tarders, and the traffic was pursued with avidity. 

As the valuable furs loon beoame scarce In the neighbourhood of the 
settlements, the Indians of the vicinity were stimulated to take a wider 
range in their hunting expeditions ; they were generally accompanied 
on these expeditions by some of the traders or their dependants, who 
shared in the toils and perik of the chase, and at the same time made 
themselves acquainted with the best hunting and trapping grounds, and 
with the remote tribes, whom they encouraged to bring their peltries 
to the settlements. In this way thd trade augmented and was drawn 
from remote quarters to MontreaL Every now and thQn a large body 
of Otlawas» fiqrons, and other tribes who hunted the countries border- 
ing on the great lakea, would ootne down in a squadron of lifkt oaaoes, 
laden with beaver skins, and other spoils of their year's hunting. The 
canoes would be unladeo, taken en ahore, and their oontenta disposed 
in order. A camp of birch baA would be pitched outalda of the town, 
and a kind of primitive fair opened with that grave ceremonial so dear 
to the Indians. An audience would be demanded of the goternor^e- 
neral, who would hold the conference With becoming state, aeated in 
an elbow chair, with the Indians ringed in defflicircles bcrfbfe Mtti, 
seated on (he ground, and silently smdting' Oieir pipes. Sp^ediee 
would be made, presents exchanged, and the audience w<mld break 
up in universal good humour. 

Now would ensue a brisk traffic wUh themercliants, and all Mottt^ 
real would be alive with naked Indiana running from isbop to shop 
bargaining for arms, kettles, knives, axes, blankets, brighl^eolonred 
cloths, and other articles of use or fancy ; upon all which, says an M 
French writer, the merchants were sure to dear at least two bnndred 
per cent. Iliere was no money used In this traffic, and, after a thne, 
all payment in spirituous liquors was prohibited, in ^nseqoeiKie ef 
the frantic and frightful excesses and bloody brawls which fli^y w^re 
apt to occasion. 

Their wants and caprices being supplied, they wenid take ht¥^ of 
the governor, strike their tents, launch (heir cano^, and pty (Mr iriy 
up the Ottawa to the lakes. 

A new and anomalous class of naen gradually grew oot of Ala trade. 
These were called coureurs dea M», rangeraof Ae woeda ^ ortgliMiny 
men who had accompanied the Indians in their buttHarg expedlS()inaafid 
made themselves acquainted with,reittot6 (ractt and tribes ; and W^MW 
became, as it were, pedlers of the wilderness, them men irouM M, 
out from Montreal widi canoes well stodtod wHI g(yMf, WiSl mm 
and{ammunition, and would make tfaehr way np life ttmi Md waMtof^ 
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ing riyers that iaterlace the vast forests of the Ganadas, coasting the 
most remote lakes, and creating new wants and habitiides amopg the 
natives. Sometithes they sojourned for months among them, assimi- 
lating to their tastes and habits with th^ happy fability of Frenishmen ; 
adopting in dom^ degree the Indian dreSs, and not nnfteqaently taling 
to thediselves Indian wives. 

Twelve^ fifteen, eighte^h months wonld often elapse tvrlthont any 
tidings of them^ when they tvodld come sweeping their way dowfi th6 
Ottawa in full glee, their canoes ladfen down with tiacks bf betver 
skins. Now came their turn for revelry and extravagance, "You woilld 
be amazed," says ati old writer, already c(uoCed, ''If you saw bow 
lewd these pedlers are when they feturn ; how they feiist and gaide, 
and how prodigal they are hot only in their clothes, but upon their 
sweethearts^ Btich of thetn as are iharried have (ho wisdom to retire 
to their own bouses i but the bkchelors act just as an Eaal Illdiatnan 
and pirates ard wont to do ; for they lavish, iat, dridk, ahd play all 
away as l(^g as the goods hold out; and when th($se ato gone, they 
eteh sell their embroidery^ their lace, add theii* clothdd. This done, 
they are forced upon a new voyage for subsistence."* 

Mahy of these ooureurg des hois became sd accustdUied to the Indian 
mode of iividg, and the perf^ freedom of the wildernesd, that they lo^t 
all relish for civilization, and Identified themselves with the savages 
among whom they dwelt^ or cduld only he distinguished from them bf 
luperfor licentiousness. Their conduct and dtample gradually cor- 
i'opted the nsltives, and impeded the works of the Catholic mission- 
aries, who were at this time prosecuting their pfoUS labours in the wilds 
of Cairada* 

T6 dieck these abuses, and to protect the fur ti^de from various 
irregularities prabtl^ed by these loo^ adventurers, an order waiEf teUed 
l^y Ae French government, prohibiting all persons), on pain of death, 
frdifr trading into the inter/or of the country without a lieehce. 

These licences were granted in writing by the governor-general, and 
at first were given only to persons of respectability ; to gentlemen of 
broken fortunes ; to oW officers of the army who had faniilies to pro- 
Vide for X oi to their widows. Each licence permitted the fitting out of 
^wo large canoes with merchandise for the lakes, ahd no more than 
twettty-ftve fitedces ^ere to be Issued in one year. By degrees, how- 
ever, private licences were also granted, and the number rapidly in- 
creased. Thole who ffld not choose to fit out the expeditions thfefn-, 
i^Ives, Were permitted to sell Qiem to the merchants ; these employed 
fteeOQi^urd d^ bote, ist rangers of the wood^, to undertake the long 

♦LaBteataa, V.I., tet 4. 
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4 MISSIONARIES. 

voyages on shares, and thus the abuses of the old system Were revived 
and continued.* 

The pious missionaries employed by the Roman Catholic church to 
convert the Indians, did every thing in their powers to counteract the 
profligacy caused and propagated by these men in the heart of the 
wilderness. The Catholic chapel might often be seen planted beside 
the trading house, and its spire surmounted by a cross, towering from 
the midst of an Indian village on the banks of a river or a lake. The 
missions had often a beneficial effect on the simple sons of the forest, 
but had little power over the renegades from civilization. 

At length it was, found necessary to establish fortified posts at the 
confluence of the river and lakes for the protection of the trade, and 
the restraint of these profligates of the wilderness. The most important 
of these was at Michilimackinac, situated at the strait of the same name, 
which connects lakes Huron and Michigan. It became the great in- 
terior mart and place of deposit, and some of the regular merchants, 
who prosecuted the trade in person, under their licences, formed es- 
tablishments here. This, too, was a rendezvous for the rangers of the 
woods, as well those who came up with goods from Montreal as those 
who returned with peltries from the interior. Here new expeditions 
were fitted out, and took their departure for lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi; lake Superior and the north-west ; and here the peltries 
brought in return were embarked for Montreal. 

The French merchant at this trading post, in these primitive days of 
Canada, was a kind of commercial patriarch. With the lax habits and 
easy familiarity of his race, he had a little world of self-indulgence 
and misrule around him. He had his clerks, canoe-men, and re- 
tainers of all kinds, who lived with him on terms of perfect sociability, 
always calling him by his christian name ; be had his harem of In- 
dian beauties, and his troop of half-breed children ; nor was there 
ever wanting a louting train of Indians, hanging about the establish- 



* The following are the terms on which these expeditions were commonly un- 
dertaken. The merchant holding the licence \vould fit out the two canoes wHh a 
thousand crowns worth of goods, and put them under the conduct of six. conreurs 
des bois, to whom the goods were charged at the rate of fifteen per cent., above the 
ready money price in the colony. The coureurs des bois, in their turn, dealt so 
sharply with the savages, that they generally returned at the end of a year or to, 
with four canoes well laden, so as to ensure a clear profit of seven hundred per 
cent., insomuch that the thousand crowns invested, produced eight thousand. Of 
this extravagant profit the merchant had the lion's share. In the first place he 
would set aside six hundred crowns for the cost of his licence, then a tiiousaad 
crowiis for the cost of the original merchandise. This would leave six thousand 
four hundred crowns from which he would take forty per cait. for bottomry, 
amounting to two thousand five hundred and sixty crowns. The residue would be 
equally divided among six wood rangers, who would thus receive little more than 
six hundred crowns for all their toils and perils. 
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ment, eating and drinking at his expense in the intervals of (heir 
bunting expeditions. 

The Canadian traders^ for a long time, had troublesome'competitors 
in the British merchants of New York, who inveigled the Indian 
hunters and the coureur des hois, to their posts, and traded with them 
on more favourable terms. A still more formidable opposition was or- 
ganized in the Hudson Bay Company, chartered by Charles II., in 
1670, with the exclusive privilege of establishing trading houses on 
the shores of that bay and its tributary rivers ; a privilege which they 
have maintained to the present day. Between this British Company 
and the French merchants of Canada, feuds and contests arose about 
alleged iafringements ^f territorial limits, and acts of violence and 
bloodshed occurred between their agents.* 

In 1762, the French lost possession of Canada, and the trade fell 
principally into the hands of Briti^ subjects. For a time, however, it 
shrunk within narrow limits. The old coureurs des hois were broken 
up and dispersed, or, where they could be met with, were slow to ac- 
custom themselves to the habits and manners of their British employers. 
They missed the freedom, indulgence, and familiarity of the old 
French trading houses, and did not relish the sober exactness, reserve, 
and method of the new comers.- The British traders, too, were igno- 
rant of the country, and distrustful of the natives. They had reason 
to be so. The treacherous and bloody aflairs. of Detroit and Michili- 
mackinac showed them the lurking hostility cherished by the savages, 
who had too long been taught by the French to regard them as ene- 
mies. 

It was not until the year 1766, that the trade regained its old chan- 
nels; but it was then pursued with much avidity and emulation by 
individual merchants, and soon transcended its former bounds. Expe- 
ditions were fitted out by various persons from Montreal and Michili- 
mackinac, and rivalshlps and jealousies of course ensued. The trade 
was injured by their artifices to outbid and undermine each other; the 
Indians were debauched by the sale of spirituous liquors, which had 
been prohibited under the French rttle. Scenes of drunkenness, bru- 
tality, and brawl were the consequence, in the Indian villages and 
around the trading houses, while bloody feuds took place between ri- 
val trading parties when they happened to encounter each other in the 
lawless dq)ths of the wilderness. 

To put an end to these sordid and ruinous contentions, several of the 
principal merchants of Montreal entered into a partnership in the 
winter of 1783, which was augmented by amajgamalion with a rival 
company in 1787. Thus was created the famous ** North-west Com- 
pany," which for a lime held a lordly sway over' the wintry lakes and 
boundless forests of the Canadas, almost equal to that of the East In- 
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6 PROBATION IN THE WILDERNESS. 

dia (j9mvm ^^^ tb^ iDipfitu^iw cttmoi apd mapificmt realois of the 
Orient. 

TbQ q^lQSaiiT QQQSifiled q( |w(mt||[-tlireQ difireholdeii, or^ parioers, 
t)ut tield in itn ^iMPy «lK>ut two thousand persons ai olerki; guideg, 
interproterg, and '' foyagc^rs/' or boatmen. Tbeie were diitribBted 
at Taf ipiui tradiog posted establislied fac and wide on the interior lakes 
iind rjveri» at iipmoim distance ff om ea^b other, and in the heart of 
(raoUefis copntcies aad savage tdbci. 

Several of M^e parfnei^ resided in Montreal and Q(i«bee, to manage 
the main concerns of the company. These were called agento, and 
were personages of i^eat weight and importance ; the ether partners 
took their stations al the interior posta, where they remained through- 
out the winter, to superintend thf^ intercoiirse with the various tribes 
of Indians. .They w^re thence called wintering partners. 

The goods destined for this iride and wandering trafiSo we^re put ujk 
at the warehouses of tha company in Montreal, and eonveyed m bat- 
teaux, or boats, and canoes, tip the river Attawa, or Ottawa, whic^i 
falls into the St. Lawrence, near Montreal, and by other rivers and 
portages, to ^e Nipising, lake Hu^on, lake Superior, and theacet, by 
several chains of great and small lakes, to lakeWinipeg, lake Athabasca^ 
and the great Slave lake. This smgular and beautiful system of in- 
ternal seas, which renders an immense region of wiMeniessso aeoes- 
sible to the frail bark of the Indian or the trader, was studded by the 
renoMe posts of the eompai^y, wher^ they carried &a ikm tratte with 
Ae sttiToiiDding tribes^ 

The company, as we have shown, was at first a spontaneous asseekh 
lioii of meidiants ; bpt^ alter it bad been regidarly oiganiied, admission 
i^to it became extren^fy difficult. A candidate had to enter, as it were, 
'^ before the Biast," to undergo a kmg prriMttion, and lo rise slowly by 
htt merits and services. He began, at an early age, as a elerk, ana 
served an apprenticestup of seven years, for which be receivod one 
hundred pounds steriing, was maintained at the expense of (he com-' 
pany, and furnished with suitable dothing asd equipments. His pro- 
bation was generally passed at the interior trading posts ; removed A>r 
years from civilized society, leading a life almost as wild and precarious 
as the savages around him ; exposed to the sevmiies of a northern 
winter, often suSering from a scarcity of food, and son^Umes^ destitute 
for a long time of both bread and salt. When his apprenticeship had 
expired, he received a salary according to his desarts, varying from 
ei^ty to one hundred and sixty pounds sterling, and vras Aow eKgMe 
to the great object of his ambition, a partnership in die company ; 
though years might yet elapse bdbre he attained to thai enviable 
station. 
Itfost of the clerks were young men olfoed femiUes^ from the Hjgh^ 
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laiida ef SaoQapd, ehcraolerifi^ by the pifl9MY«raiiQe» lhrifl» Mid fid^ 
llty 0f their eeuntry, and fltled hy their BattVe hardihood to encounter 
ttie rigeroua elinv^te ef the north, and to endiwe the trials and priva- 
tions of their lot ; though it must not be concealed that the oooititutions 
of Qiany ef them beeaaie impaired hy thte hardthipt of the wilderness, 
and th^r stonaeha inpired by oeeaiional fmiihing, and eapeoially hy 
the ¥rattt of hiead a^d salt. Nov and then, at an intervd of years. 
they were pennitted t^ oone deirm on a tiiit tA the eataUfebment at 
Ifeatr^al, to reorait their health and to have a taito oi eiviliied life ; 
and these were brilliant spels in their extatenee. 

As tethe prineipal partneta, or agents, who resided in Meatreal and 
Qoebee, they formed nkhkl ef eemmereiat aristooracy, lining in lordly 
and he^^pUahle style. Their early asaoeiatioos, wbHsn derks at the 
remote trading posts, and the pleasures, dangers, adventures, and 
mi^iaps, whi^ they hadshaied togeihet inthm wild wood life, had 
Hnkedthem heartily to each othor, so that <bey formed a eonvivial 
firatemity. few traveNers diat hav« visited Canada some thirty years 
sinee, in the days otthe M'Tavilhef , theU^Gtllirray, ttie M'Kenaies, 
the Ffdl>iBher9, and th^ other magnates of the netth^west, when the 
eempeny was in all lis i^ofj, but must renemkeK the round of feasts 
Iftg and rev^y kepi up anymg these byperhoretnaahebs. 

Sometimes one or two partners, recently from the inlericff pesia, 
would make their appearanee in New Yerh, in thecomras of a teur of 
I^easnreand ei^iosily. Ob these eecatteas tere was always a deipiee 
of mag nift ee n ee of the putse about tiiem, and a peenliar psopeosity to 
espenditiweatthe geldsmtdis and jewellers, Ibr rings, chains, hrosdies, 
neditlaces. Jewelled walehes, and ether lieb ttinketa, partly km theit 
ewft wear, psffdy lev presents le Iheir female aecpmintances $ a gotgeovs 
prodlgaHly, soek as was often tehenelieed in foim^ times in scsitheni 
planters and Wesll«ilan cre^s, when ihmh with the pi«Ata ol tteir 
plantaHoBS. 

To heboid the KoHh-west Company in all ito siate and gvaademr, 
heweret, ft was neeesoai ' y to wttness an annual g at h e ring at the great 
interior place of conference established at Fort William, near what is 
eaRed fte Qrand Vi^nage, on lake Snperier. Here two or 4iree ef Ihe 
lea^^ paHiiers 1lH>m If enlreal proceeded osce a year, te meet the 
partners l^om ^ various grading pests of the witdsmess, to dtseuiis 
theaflhkFs of theeea^^ny daring the pteeeding year, and to arraaie 
prnns ler ^ae nsMwre* 

Oft Aese ee0asions,mighl he seen the (Aange Mnee ths wKeresaeu- 
nious times ef Ae etd Freneh traders ^ new the^arislsf raticid cha^Mstcr 
eftheSrMen sheas Isfib BM^nlfieeBily, er rather the ibudal siniU ef 
the Highlander. Every partner who had ehar^ of an inlefior peel, 
anda seere ei r et ain em al hie cemmand^ isU hie the eUdtoinof a 
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8 FORT WILLUM. 

Highland dan, and wag almost as important io the eyes of his de- 
pendants as of himself. To him a Tisit to the grand conference at 
Fort William was a most important event; and he repaired there as to 
a meeting of parliament. 

The partners from Montreal, however, were the lords of the ascen- 
dant; coming from the midst of luxurious and ostentatious life, they, 
quite eclipsed their compeers from the woods, whose forms and faces 
bad been battered ^nd hardened by hard living and hard service, and 
whose garments and equipments were all the worse for wear. Indeed, 
the partners from below considered the whole dignity of the company 
as represented in their persons, and conducted themselves in suitable 
style. They ascended the rivers in great state, like sovereigns making 
a progress : or rather like Highland chiehains. navigating their subject 
lakes. They were wrapped in rich furs, their huge canoes freighted 
with every convenience and luxury, and maimed by Canadian voya- 
geurs, as obedient as Highland clansmen. , They carried up with them 
cooks and bakers, together with delicacies of ie very, kind, and abun- 
dance of choice wines for the banquet which attended this great con* 
vocation. Happy were they, too, if they couM meet with some dis- 
tinguished stranger, above. all, some titled member of the British 
nobility, to accompany them on this stately occasion, and grace their 
high solemnities. • 

Fort William, the scene of ^ this important annual meeting, was a 
considerable village on the banks of lake Superior. Here, in-an im- 
mense wooden building, was the great council hall, as also the banquet- 
ing chamber, decorated with Indian arms and accoutrements, and the 
trophies of the fur trade. The house swcirmed at this time with traders 
and voyagers, some from Montreal, bound to the interior posts ; some 
from the interior posts, . bound to Montreal. Thecouncils were held 
in great state, for every member felt as if sitting in parliament^ and 
every retainer and dependant looked up to the assemblage with awe, 
as to the house of lords. . There was a vast deal of solemn delibera- 
tion, and hard Scottish Reasoning, with an occasional swell of pompous 
declamation. 

These grave and weighty councils were alternated by huge feasts 
and revels/ like some of the old feasts described in Highland castles. 
The tables in the great banqueting-room groaned under the weight of 
game of all kinds; of venkon from the woods, and fish from the lakes, 
with hunters' delicacies, such as buffaloes' tongues, and beavers' tails ; 
and various luxuries from Montreal, all served up by experienced cooks 
brought for the purpose. There was no stint of generous wine, for it 
was a hard-dnnking period, a time of loyal toasts, and bacchanalian 
songs, and brimming bumpers* 

While the chiefs thus revelled in hall; aqd made the rafters resound 
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WASSAILING IN THE WILDERNESS. 9 

with bursts of loyalty and old Scottish songs, chanted in voioea cfadi^ 
and sharpened by the northern blast, their merriment was echoed and 
prolonged by a mongrel legion of retainers, Canadian Toyageurs, half 
breeds, Indian hunters, and vagabond hangers-on, who feasted sump- 
tuously without on the crumbs that fell from their table, and made the 
welkin ring with old French ditties, mingled with Indian yelps and 
yellings. 

Such was the North-west Company in its powerful and pro^rous: 
days, when it held a kind of feudal sway over a vast domain of lake 
and forest. We are dwelling too long, perhaps, upon these individual 
pictures, endeared to us by the associations of early life, when, as yet a 
stripling youth, we have sat at the hospitable boards of the ''mighty. 
North-westers," then lords of the ascendant at Montreal, and gazed' 
with wondering and inexperienced eye at their baronial wasaaiting, and. 
listened with astonished ear to their tales of hardships and adventures. 
It is one object of our task, however, to present scenes of the rough life 
of the wilderness, and we are tempted to fix these few memorials of t 
transient stale of things fast passing into oblivion ; — for the feudal.stale 
of Fort William is at an end ; its council chamber is silent and des^ted; 
its banquet hall no longer echoes to the burst of loyalty, or the /'auld 
world'' ditty ; the lords of the lakes and forests have passed away; and 
the hospitables magnates of Montreal — where are they ! . c. 



CHAPTER Ii; 

Rise of the Mackinaw company — Attempt of the American government to counteract 
fordgn influence over the Indian tribes — John Jacob Astor— His birth-plaee — Wt 
arrival in the United States — W^hat fiijst turned his attention to the fur trade— Hi^ 
character, enterprises, and success — His communications with the American go- 
vernment — Origin of the American fur company. . 

The success of the North-west Company stimulated further enter- 
prise in this opening and apparently boundless field of profit. The 
traffic of that company lay principally in the high northern latitudea, 
while there were immense regions to the south and west, known to 
abound wilhi valuable peltries: but which, as yet, had been but little 
explored by the fur trader. A new association of British merchanti was 
therefore formed, to prosecute the trade in this direction. The chief 
factory was established at the old emporium of Michilimackinac, from 
which place the association took its name, and was commonly called 
the Mackinaw Company. ^ 
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10 QOVUUIMSNT AOBNCY. 

White Iha NefU i in rt wr| iwwitwtt»f| to mrtb OiWiiBtwffiWiiito flii 
hyperborean regicM fram Ibw frtrciKgbfiM M Fori WMUwn, ««a to 
hold afaneil s^vereiiB nmy A^rar th« |ribe« of (bQ iqiptf lal^QKi^i4 rif^n, 
tboliaduaiw Gempaoy Mai forth tt^ 11|^ (lefOM^i ae^ t^l^l^y 
Oreea hay,Fex rirer, aad the WnoQiiaiii, tQ lh«l &9»\ «r^ of ih^ 
ireet, (he Miiflittippi ; and 4qwb that ilroam to aU lis tfihatar; wm^ 

Id this way they hoped sood to monopolize the trade with all tht 
trihea en the aauthwn «nd wealani waM9« anA q( i^m^ f«g( Un^ 
oamprised in anoient Leniiii^. 

1%8 fOTemment fj thq Unit^ StolQl ha(PHi (0 ^w wift a ^N^ 
tha §i«wU9 tefluenee thiia aeqmrtd hy ecwihwtUwi §f (iMFf^ 
tha aboriginal Irihoa inhahiUoi ita tavi|ori«f « 99A ep^^ft^oiir^ Ml 
oraat^raol it. Fm this purfme, aa early aa 4796. tho goif^mneol aont 
otttagattia taeatahUsh riral iradisg hwviii m Aet ffoftti^, aa aat^l«|^ 
plylhs wantaoftheIndtnDa;lolii|hthwilltefMtel^MiB|ftwiUl 
ttose of the paopte •! tha UiMted SMaa» apA to diwi Ml iiwvtaal 
braMk ol trade kilo nalioMl duttineh« 

n% ai^eiKanl, hevever, waa u nw ocaaa W , m mul ^omnef^fji^ 
pediaalaarspreiiato ha, where lh» diitt fvatfoaaia ^( lailWiiA^ ia 
aomted i^m to ofilYie the keea aaliiAty of pnwto ^taffprw, Whiil 
gwemneBl UM to dbal» howerar, wilh all Ua piatKNM^Md a)l Ua 
agents, was at leaglh hici^l about by the ciiatoiqmimd pen^ir^nM^ 
of a single merchant, one of its adopted citizens ; and this brings as to 
speak of the indiyidual, whose enterprise is the especial subject of the 
following pages — ^a man whose name and character are worthy of being 
enrolled in the history of commerce, as illustrating its noblest aims and 
soundest maxims. A few brief anecdotes of his early life, and of the 
circumstances which first dfteiQ^toecl \^ to the branch of conunerce 
of which we are treating, cannot but be interesting. 

Mm Ja^ A9tov» Ihe iodi^idc^ in quesUovu, waa horn ia (W 
honest HMe Omnu yiHa^ of WaMor^ now^ Haida l bct g, «» the 
ImkA of tbo Kbim- Be was ko^i^ht up in the sim.pMty of nra) We, 
but, while yet a mere stripUag, Ml faia hMM, mA la mc bad bmself 
amid the busy scenes of London, haying had, from his boyhood, a 
aiagulappreaanliMaailllyit h» i^aMW uMinaMy aii^«a|0roa( f^«Mpe. 

At the etoae of Ihe AaMman Bonoliilioi^ hi9 wtl alBl im i^^odM, 
anAsoafcooftliiolhimhaUofaei^Uto. A» ^14^ hirothf^ liad hcM 
feiaonefi^ yeanrfMda»lto (^Uai^SMIWk ^^AU^^in/*^^ 
toMttiMi to falkv hw > «»d to aeek. his; f^fftow^ to tJm nstof caiM^y . 
JnyaaBag aaaaiMaiMp which^ W to4 a«ia$s<34 swic^ Nif?to^ hf^ 
yfliago^ in meaehaadisotsiiiled totiie* A«i^ri4$«» vaarKt^ j^e a rf wfc^ 
totoaBKMfkof NoveaaWv. %79&, toasU^ h(««iA to MUaPiPf^ aii4 
aviife^ to Has^toa roaidfe to ||k9 w>9M^f ( Immf^^ 1^ Kwtor wv 
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J. J. AST0R*8 ARRIVAL IN AMERICA. 11 

paitp«mcil|r aoTOve, and the ship, with BM^ay otheTS, wag dalained by 
iha ice ia and about Ohasapeake bay fop naarly three months. 

During this period, the passengers of the Yarions ships used ooca- 
sioi^ylty to go on shoie, and mingle soeiably together. In this way Mr. 
Aster became acquainted with a countryman of his, a farrier by trade, 
liaTing h^d i| priaviQus impresaioQ that this might be a lucrative trade 
in the new world, he made DMny inquiries of his new acquaintance on 
the subject, who ohe^uUy gave him all the information in his power, 
as to the quality and value of different furs, and the mode of carrying 
pD the traffic. He subsequently accompanied him to New ¥ork, and, 
hy bis advice,' Mr. Astor was induced to invest the proceeds of his 
merchandise in furs. With these he sailsd from Ifow York to Len^ 
don in $7&l, disposed of them adviintageousiy, made himseir furlhef 
acquainted vrith the course of the trade, and returned the same year te 
liew Yoek, with a view to settle in the United Stipes. 

B^lMMT devoted himself te the branch of commeree with which he 
bad thua casually been made aoquatnted. He bi^an his career, of 
fttiurae^ on the narsow^ scale ; hiit be brbuf^t to the task a perseverfaig 
industry, rigid economy, and sltict ial^rtty. To these virere added 
ta aqpising sphrit that always lodied upward; a genius bold, iNrlile, 
9nd expansile; a sagacity quick lo grasp and convert every circum*- 
atanceto ita advantage, and a singular and never wavering eonfidence 
pS signa) success.'' 

Afyet, hwdeiapeltiieswasnolorga^sediAfbeO^led Stales, and 
eouU nol be said to form a regular Une of business. Fura and skins^ 
weie caiuaUy eo9eeted hy the country traders in Ibehr dealings with 
Ae Indians of the white hunters, but the main sup^y was derived fvoni 
Canada. As Mr. Aster's means increased, he made annual visits t^ 
IConbreal, where he purchased fiira from the housea al that place en- 
gaged ii^Uif^ftiade. TheseheshippedfromCanadafof London, no diK 
direci trada^ bein§ allows (rem that cok>ny to any^ but the molber^ 
country.. 

In ii'idJi or 17^, a teealy with «i«eat Britain removed the restrio^ 
tfona imposed upon the trade with Ae colonies, and opened a divecl 
commsicial inlfrcousse between Canada and the United States. Mv. 
Aslet^ was i^ Loi||doQ]^at the time, and immediately made a centrae^ 
wtlh tte agents of the Nerlh-^west Company for furs. He was now 
enabled to import them from Monteeal into the United States for the 

8uece«ft r ""' * ' ' " ..... ... ^ 

stranger i 

a g^eajter house than anv ot the^, \^^ this x:^ry str^eli,'' ^4 ^^ %q Uv^lf* Qe l^i^^ 
9ecompliibedhis pre4iqtiOn, 
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18 AMERICAN FUR COMPANY. 

home supply, and to be shipped thence to different parts of Earope, 
as well as to China, which has ever been the best market for the richest 
and^nest kinds of peltry. 

The treaty in question provided, likewise, that the military posts 
occupied by the British within the territorial limits of the United States, 
should be surrendered. Accordingly, Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, 
Michilimackinac, and other posts on the American . side of the lakes, 
were given up. An opening was thus made for the American mer- 
chant to a trade on the confines of Canada, and within the territories 
of the United States. After an interval of some years, about 1807, 
Mr. Astor embarked in this trade on his own account. His capital 
and resources had by this time greatly augmented, and he had risen 
from small beginnings to take his place among the first merchants and 
financiers of the country. His genius had ever been in advance of 
his circumstances, prompting him to new and wide fields of enterprise 
beyond the scope of ordinary merchants. . With all his enterprise 
and resources, however, he soon found the power and influence of 
the Michilimackinac (or Mackinaw) Company too great for him, having 
engrossed most of the trade within the American borders. > , 

Apian had to be devised to enable him to enter into successful 
competition. He was aware dl the wish of the American government, 
already stated, that the fur trade within its boundaries should be in the 
hands of American citizens, and of the ineffectuar measures it had 
taken to accomplish that object. He now offered, if aided and pro- 
tected by government, to turn the whole of that trade into American 
channels. He was invited to unfold his plans to government, and 
they were warmly approved, though the executive could give no direct 
aid. 

' Thus countenanced, however, he obtained, in 1809, a charter from 
the legislature of the state of New York, incorporating a company under 
the name of ^*: The American Fur Company," with a capital of one 
million of dollars, with the privilege of increasing it to two millions. 
The capital was furnished by himself— he, in fact, constituted the com- 
pany; for, though he had a board of directors, they were merely 
qominal; the whole business was conducted on his plans, and with 
his resources, but he preferred to do so under the imposing and formi- 
dable aspect of a corporation, rather than in his individual name, and 
his policy was sagacious and effective. 

As the Mackinaw Company still continued its rivalry, and as the 
fur trade would not advantageously admit of competition, he made a 
new arrangement in 1811, by which, in conjunction with certain 
partners of the North-west Company, and other persons engaged in 
ttie fur trade, he bought out the Mackinaw Company, and merged 
that and the American Fur Company into a new association, to bd 
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called "The South-west Company." This he likewise did with the 
privity and approbation of the American goyernment. 

By this arrangement Mr. Astor became proprietor of one half of the 
Indian eistablishments and gbo^ which the Mackinaw Company had 
within tiie territory of the Indian country in the United Stales, and it 
was understood that the whole was to be surrendered into his hands at 
the expiration of five years, on condftion that the American company 
would not trade within the British dominions. 

Unluckily, the war which broke out in 1812, between Great Britain 
and the United States, suspended the association ; and, after the war, 
it was entirely dissolved; congress having passed a law prohibiting 
British fur traders from prosecuting their enterprises within the ter- 
ritories of the United States. 



CHAPTER III. 

Fur trade in the Pacific— American coasting voyages— RuBsian enterprises— Dis- 
covery of the Columbia rivef— Carver's project to found a settlement there — ^Mac- 
Kenzie's expedition — Lewis and Clarke's journey across the Rocky mountains- 
Mr. Astor's grand coounercial scheme-^His correspondence on the subject with 
Mr. Jefferson — His negociations with the North-west Company — ^His steps to 

. carry his scheme into effect 

* While the various companies we have noticed were pushing their 
enterprises far and wide in the wilds of Canada, and along the course 
of the great western waters, our adventurers, intent on the same ob- 
jects, were traversing the watery wastes of the Pacific and skirting the 
north-west coast of America. The last voyage (A that renowned but 
unfortunate discoverer. Captain Cook, had made known the vast quan- 
tities of the sea otter to be found along that coast, and the immense 
prices to be obtained for its fur in China. It was as if a new gold 
coast had been discovered. Individuals from various countries dashed 
into this lucrative traffic, so that in the year 1792, there were twenty- 
one vessels under different flags, plying along the coast, and trading 
with the natives. The greater part of them were American, and 
owned by Boston merchants. They generally remained on the coast, 
and about the adjacent seas for two years, carrying on as wandering 
and adventurous a commerce on the water as did the traders and 
trappers on land. Their trade extended along the whole coast from 
California to the high northern latitudes. They would run in near 
shore, anchor, and wait for the natives to come off in their canoes with 
peKries. The trade exhausted at one place, bey wpuld up anchor 
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14 DISCOVERY OF THB OOLUMBIA. 

and be off to another. la tbii way they iroUM €Otiiliiii# fibe lammi^ ^ 
and when atttumn oasM on, woold ran dowti to tfce Stndwkdi itiiiidt 
and wiitlw m mncf fri^dly and plentiful httrbo«ir. In the Tdlowing 
fear ttey would resaitie Aeir samilier trade, oomraefieidg at CAlifomiA 
•lid proeeleding north j und having « in the tontvb of twb seaadtis, cioi- 
iected a sufficient cargo of peltries, would ihake the belit of th^ir way 
to China. Here they would sell their furs, take In teas^ nankeens, 
and other merchandize, and retard to Boston, after an Absence df two 
Of three years. 

the people^ boweyer, who entered itiost extensirely and effectively 
in the fur trade of the Pacific, were the Russians. Instead of making 
casual voyages^ in transient ships^ they established fegnlar tradiiQ 
houses in the high latitudes, along the north-^west coast df America^ 
and upon the chain of the Aleutian islands between Kamtschatka and 
the promontory of Alaska. 

To promote and protect these enterprises, a company was incorpo- 
rated by the Russian government with exclusive privileges, and a 
capital of two hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling ; and the 
sovereignty of that part of ll>e Attierlcab Continent, along the coast of 
which the posts had been established, was claimed by the Russian 
efowif, oti the p\^ that (he lahd had been Aktoiet^d and occupied by 
its subjeeis. 

As (Mm Was the gtadd ma^t fof the furs c61tec!ed it these quarters, 
tl^e J^ussians had the advantage over their competitors fat the trade. 
The latter had to take their peltries ko Canton, which, however, was 
« raero recdving mart, from whence they had to b^ distributed 6Ver 
the int^ior of the empire and sent to the noi^tbetn parts, where there 
was the chief eonsomption. The Russians, on the contrary^ carried 
their hus, by a Aorter voyage, directly t^ the Northern parta of the 
Chinese empire ^ thus being able to afford them hi die mwrket witboat 
the additional cost of internal transportatioB. 

We now come to the imniediate field of operatbn of the gfeat eiH 
t^rise we have undertaken to IHustrate. 

Among the An^rican Aipa whieh traded dong the north-west coast 
in 179%,) was the Colund>ia, Captain Gray, of Boston. In the bourse 
of her voyage she discovered the mouth of a large rrv^ in lat. A^ 19' 
north. Entering it with some difficulty, on account of Sand bars and 
breakers, she came to anchor in a spacions bay. A boat v^as welt 
Manned, and sent on shore to a viHage on the b^eh^ but all the idbnh 
bila»lsftod,eieeptmg the aged and infirm. The kind manner M whieh 
tfisry were Sealed, and the pMsenis given to Ulem, gra^nHy hrred 
haak the others, and a fri^dly intercoiMe took plate. Ttof Md 
BGvw seen a ship or a white nan. Wheir they bad first deaoried the 
CMwnbia, they had aunpofited it a floalittB arttnd ; d^n iKrihe nnnMer 
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of Om ibMfi ; but when they stw the boat putting for shorts withhumai 
boiogi dQ boards lh«f eonsidered them eaUDibato Mtit by the great 
iSpiHt td range Hm country aad detoiir the inhabilaata^ Oaptaife Qraf 
did not aMeftd the river farther than the bay In quelti^ni which eeti^ 
titiues to bear hia battle. Afte# puitiag to aea^ ha Ml la with the eeto^ 
brated discotereTi Yaneouyeri aad Ibformed him o( bis diaooTery^ ful^ 
fliihifig him with a ebart whidh hd had mada of the rirer^ YanadttVer 
Yialted the Hv6f> and bis lleUtonant, Bhlughten^ vx^lorOd it by the aM 
«»f Gtiptaln tiray'a chart; aaedndlUg It lipwirds df dne bnddiled milaa» 
until Within view of a aiiowy knountalfa, to Whioh he gave the aasieer 
Mount Btddd, whIdh It Still feiaids. 

the existence of this rlt^ri however* Wiw known len| befon die 
flails of driy and Vatidouvtr^ but thd ififortiatlea doMemiiig It was 
vague and Indefttaite, beltig gitbdrM frott the repoftt of IiMHaM^ It 
Was iqpokeii tt by travtiM's «§ tho Orsgon, and as the great rit^ of 
the waat. A Idpanirii ship is stid to MH been wre^Aed at Its mouthy 
sevoral tit the cr^w of whieh lived f^ seme ti^ aiAong the faatfvea. 
the Coluthbia, however, ii believed to be the Aral ship that made a 
regular discovery aud andhored Withiii Us WMors, and ii his ainao g^ 
tierally borne the name of that veaseli 

As early in 1163, ^rtly after ^ a^^ulsltkm of the Oifnadda by 
Great Britain, Captain Jonathan Carver, who had been In (he MtlA 
(yrovlnelat atmy, projected a pAtmj Aoross tha oMttoeM beiWeen tUa 
forty-third and fortynsixlh degrees of norlhern latltiide, te te rfiorea 
of (be Padfie ocean. His objects were to ascertain Ifca breadtti of the 
eofltinent at Its broadeit part^ and to dafe#Mne on some i^c* on tbe 
shores of the Padfio, Where govar nment might estaMish a peat te fM- 
fiCate (he discovery of a north-west pitssage, or a coftminnleatlotf im* 
twaen Hudson's^y ^nd (he Pacffic a^ciein. thy place he presMied 
woidd bd somewhere about the SfhtHs of Annlan, Art which point be 
supposed the Oregon <fisemik)gti^ itself. H WM bis opinion, also, that 
i settlement on this extromfty of America ws^ dlsdloee new aomreea 
of trade, promote many useful discoveries, and open a mor^ cKfiOt 
communicatkm With difnt an4 the Enpsk settlomeala te the last 
Indiei, flian thai by the C^pe df Good Hope of the aih^alts of MagaHnr/ 
This enterprising and hrtrspM travetler was twiea taAed In hidfvidadl 
eSbrts to accomplish this ^eat }outney. In i77k, he was jotoed ta 
the sd^me by Richard Whi(worft», a member of ParHameiit, Mid a 
m^ of wealtb. Theh* enterprl^ was p^ajeeted cm a bread and brid 
trfan. they w^re to fake wMf fhetfif #fty or stiity men,, arti^ra mi 
Atarinei^s. WiSi these fhef W#o to mate dmfr way np aieef (te 
brands of (heiliissouri,. ei^tfxl^ m>mkit§i kit %t4mwh9 9i^ 
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16 MACKENZIE'S EKPEDITION. 

Oregon, or river of the west, and sail down that river to its supposed 
exit near the straits of Annian. Here they were to , erect a fort, and 
build the vessels necessary to carry their discoveries by sea into effect. 
Their plan had the sanction of the British government, and grants and 
other requisites were nearly completed, when the breaking out of the 
American revolution once more defeated the undertaking/ 

The expedition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1793, across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific ocean, which he reached in ]aL52*' 20^ A8'^ again 
sugg^ted the possibility of linking together the trade of both sides of 
the continent. In lat. d^"" 30' he had descended a river for some dis- 
tance which flowed towards the south, and was called by the natives 
Tacoutcbe Tessie, and which he erroneously supposed to be the Columbia. 
It was afterwards ascertained that it emptied itself in lat. JI9^ whereas 
the mouth of the Columbia is about three degrees further south. 
. When Mackenzie some. years subsequently published an account of 
his expeditions, he suggested the policy of opening an intercourse be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and forming regular establish- 
ments ti^rough the interior and at both extremes, as well as along the 
coasts and islands. By this means, he observed, the entire command 
of the fur trade of North America might be obtained from latitude AS' 
north to the pole^ excepting that portion held by the Russians ; for as to 
the American adventurers who had hitherto enjoyed the traffic along 
the north-west coast, they would instantly disappear, he added, before 
a well regulated trade. 

A scheme of this kind, however, was too vast and hazardous for in- 
dividual enterprise; it could only be undertaken by a company under 
the sanction and protection of a government ; and as there might be a 
clashing of claims between the Hudson's Bay and the North-west 
Company, the one holding by right of charter, the other by right of pos- 
session, he proposed that the two companies should coalesce in thisgreat 
undertaking. The long cherished jealousies of these two companies, 
however, were too deep and strong to allow them to listen to such 
council. ' 

In the mean time the attention of the American government was at- 
tracted to the subject, and the memorable expedition under Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke; fitted out. These gentlemen, in 180A, accom- 
plished the enterprise which had been projected by Carver and Whit7 
worth, in 177A. They ascended the Missouri, passed through the 
stupendous gates of the Rocky mountains, hitherto unknown to white 
man ; discovered and explored the upper waters of the Columbia, and 
followed that river down to its mouth, where their countryman, Gray, 
bad anchored about twelve years previously. Here they passed the 

*' Carver's Travels, p. MO, PUlad, 1796. 
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wiQter, and returned across the mountains in the following spring. 
The reports published by them of their expedition, demonstrated the 
practicability of establishing a line of communication across the con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 

It was then that* the idea presented itself to the mind of Mr. Astor, 
of grasping with* his individual hands this great enterprise, which for 
years had been dubiously yet desirously contemplated by powerful 
associations and maternal governments. For some lime he revolved 
the idea in his mind, gradually extending and maturing his plans as his 
means of executing them augmented. The main feature of his scheme 
was to establish a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the 
Columbia, to the mouth of the latter, where was to be founded the 
chief trading house or mart. Inferior posts would be established in 
the interior, and on all the tributary streams of the Columbia, to trade 
with the Indians ; these posts would draw their supplies from the 
main establishment, and bring to it the peltries they collected. Coasting 
craft would be built and fitted out, also, at the mouth of the Columbia, 
to trade, at favourable seasons, all along the north-west coast, and re- 
turn, with the proceeds of their voyages, to this place of deposite. 
Thus all the Indian trade, both of the interior and the coast, would 
converge to this point, and thence derive its sustenance. 

A ship was to be sent annually from New York to this main esta- 
blishment with re-enforcements and supplies, and with merchandize 
suited to the trade. It would take on board the furs collected during 
the preceding year, carry them to Canton, invest the proceeds in the 
rich merchandize of China, and return thus freighted to New York. 

As, in extending the American trade along the coast to the north- 
ward, it might be brought into the vicinity of the Russian Fur Com- 
pany, and produce a hostile rivalry, it was part of the plan of Mr. Astor 
to conciliate the good will of that company by the most amicable and 
beneficial arrangements. The Russian establishment was chiefly de- 
pendant for its supplies upon transient trading vessels from the United 
States. These vessels, however, were often of more harm than ad- 
vantage. Being owned by private adventurers, or casual voyagers, 
who cared only for present profit, and had no interest in the permanent 
prosperity of the trade, they were reckless in their dealings with the 
natives, and made no scruple of supplying them with fire-arms. In 
this way several fierce tribes in the vicinity of the Russian podts, 
or within the range of their trading excursions, were furnished with 
deadly means of warfare, and rendered troublesome and dangerous 
neighbours. 

The Russian government had made representations to that of the 
United States of these mal-practices on the part of its citizens, and 
urged to have this trafiic in arms prohibited ; but, as it did not infringe 

f 
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apy municipal law, our gQYeFiii&eQ( could QPt interfere. Yet atill it 
regarded, wilh solicitude, a traffic which, if persisted in, might give 
affence to Kus^i^t, at that time almost the only power friendly to u». 
In this dilemma the government had applied to Mr. Astor, as one con- 
versant in this branch of trade, for information Ihaf might point out a 
way to remedy the evil. This circumstance had suggested to him the 
idea of supplying the Russian establishment regularly by means of the 
annual ship that should visit the settlement at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia (or Oregon); by this means the casual trading vessels would be 
excluded from those parts of the coast where their mal-practices were 
so inJMrious to (he Russians. 

> Such is a bf ief outline of the enterprise j^rojected by Mr, Astor, 
hut which continually expanded in his mind. Indeed it is due to him 
to say, that he was not actuated hy mere motives of individual profit. 
He was already wealthy beyond the ordinary desires of man, hut he 
now aspired to that honourable fame which is awarded to men of si- 
milar scope of mind, who by their great commer^ual enterprises have 
enriched nations, peopled wildernesses, and extended the bounds of 
empire. E(e considered his projected establishment at the mouth of 
the Columbia as the emporium to an immense conmaerce ; as a colony 
that would form the germ of a wide civilization ; that would, in fact, 
carry the American population across the Rocky mountains and spread 
it along the shores d the Paci^c, as it already animated the shores el 
the Atlantic. 

As Mr. Aatcof, by the ma^itude of his commercial and financial 
relations, and the vigour and scope of hia ^l^taught mind, had ele- 
vated himself into the consideration of government, and the commu- 
nion and correspondence with leadingstatesmen, be, at an early period, 
communicated his schemes to President Jefferson, soliciting the coun- 
tenance of government. How highly they were esteemed by that 
eminent man, we may judge hy the following passage, written by him 
same time afterwards to Mr. Astor. 

** I remember well having invited your proposition on this subject, * 
and encouraged it with the assurance of every facility and protection 
which the government could properly afford. I considered, as a great 
public acquisition, the commencement of a settlement on that point 
of the western co^st of America, and looked forward with gratification 
to the time when its descendants should have spread themselves through 
the whole length of that coast, covering it with free and independent 

* Oa this point Mr. Jcffcrson*s memory was in error. The proposition athided to 
was the one, already meopitioned, for the est^^blisl^ent of am Amerioaa Fur Company 
in the Atlantic states. The great enterprise beyond the mountains, tl^t was to 
sweep the shores of the Pacific, originated in the mind of Mr. Astor, and was pro- 
P9^e4 by liim to tbf govserm^ent. 
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Americans, unconnected with us bul by the ties of blood and interest, 
and enjoyipg like us tlie rights of self-government." 

The cabinet joined with Mr. Jefferson in warm approbation of Ihe 
plan, and heM out assurance of every protection diat could, consis- 
tently with general policy, be afforded. 

Mr. Astor now prepared to carry his seheme into prompt execution. 
He had some competition, however, to apprehend and guard agiintt. 
The North-west company, acting feebly and partially upon th sug- 
gestions of its former agent, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, had pusl? ed one 
or two advapced trading posts across the Rocky mountains, into a tract 
of country visited by that enterprising traveller, and since u^bi 3d New 
Caledonia. This tract lay about two degrees north of the Columbia, 
and intervened between the territories of the United States and thos9 
of Russia. Its length was about five hundred and fifty miles, and its 
breadth, from the mountains to the Pacific, from three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty geographical miles. 

Should the North-west Company persist in extending their trade in 
that quarter, their competition might be of a serious detriment to the 
plans of Mr. Astor. It is true they would contend with him to a vast 
disadvantage, from the checks and restrictions to which they were sub- 
jected. They were straitened 00 one side by the rivalry of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company ; then they had no good post on the Pacific where 
they could receive supplies by sea for their establishments beyond the 
mountains ; nor, if they had one, could they ship their furs thence to 
China, that great mart for peltries ; the Chinese trade being comprised 
in the monopoly of the East India Company! Their posts beyond the 
mountains had to be supplied in yearly expeditions, like caravans, 
from Montreal, and the furs conveyed back in the same way, by long, 
precarious, and expeasive routes, across the continent. Mr. Astor, 
on the contrary, would be able to supply his proposed establishment 
at the mouth of the Columbia by sea, and to ship the furs collected 
there directly to China, so as to undersell the North-west Company in 
the great Chinese markjet. 

Still, the competition of two rival companies west of the Rocky 
mountains eould not but prove detrimental to both, and fraught with 
those evils, both to the trade and to* the Indians, that had attended si- 
milar rivalries in the Cainadas. To prevent any contest of the kind, 
therefore, he made known his plan to the agents of the North-west 
Company, and proposed to interest them to the extent of one third, in 
the trade thus te be opened. Some correspondence and negociation 
ensued. The company were aware of the advantages which would be 
possessed by Mr. Astor, should he be able to carry his scheme into ef- 
fect ; but they anticipated a momopoly "of the trade beyond the moun- 
tains by their establishments in ^ew Caledonia, and were loath to share 
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it wHh an individual who had already proved a formidable competitor 
in the Atlantic trade. They hoped, too, by a timely move, to secure 
the mouth of the Columbia before Mr. Astor would be able to put his 
plans into operation; and, that key to the internal trade once in their 
posslssion, the whole country would be at their command. After some 
negotiation and delay, therefore, they declined the proposition that 
had b.en made to them, but subsequently dispatched a party for the 
mouth of the Columbia, to establish a post there before any expedition 
sent out by Mr. Astor might arrive. 

In tho mean time, Mr. Astor, finding his overtures rejected, pro- 
ceeded fearlessly to execute his enterprise in the face of the whole 
power of the North-west Company. His main establishment once 
planted at the mouth of the Columbia, he looked with confidence to 
ultimate success. Being able to reinforce and supply it amply by sea, 
he would push his interior posts in every direction up the rivers and 
along the coast ; supplying the natives at a lower rate, and thus gra- 
dually obliging the North-west Company to give up the competition, 
relinquish New Caledonia, and retire to the other side of the moun- 
tains. He would then have possession of the trade, not merely of the 
Columbia and its tributaries, but of the regions farther north, quite to 
the Russian possessions. Such was a part of his brilliant and com- 
prehensive plan. 

He now proceeded, with all diligence, to procure proper agents and 
coadjutors, habituated to the Indian trade and to the life of the wilder- 
ness. Among the clerks of the North-west Company were several of 
great capacity and experience, who had served out their probationary 
terms, but who, either through lack of interest and influence, or a want 
of vacancies, had not been promoted. They were consequently much 
dissatisfied, and ready for any employment in which their talents and 
acquirements might be turned to better account. 

Mr. Astor made his overtures to several of these persons, and three 
of them entered into his views. One of these, Mr. Alexander M'Kay, 
had accompanied Sir Alexander Mackenzie in both of his expeditions 
to the north-west coast of America in 1789 and 1793. The other two 
were Duncan M*Dougal and Donald M'Kenzie. To these was sub- 
sequently added Mr. Wilson Price.Hunt, of New Jersey. As this gen- 
tleman was a native born citizen of the United States, and a person of 
great probity and worth, he was selected by Mr. Astor to be his chief 
agent, and to represent him in the contemplated establishment. 

On the 23d of June, 1810, articles of agreement were entered into 
between Mr. Astor and those four gentlemen, acting for themselves 
and for the several persons who had already agreed to become, or 
should thereafter become, associated under the firm of *' The Pacific 
Fur Cprnpany.*' 
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According to these articles, Mr. Astor was to be at the bead of the 
Company, and to manage its affeirs in New York. He was to furnish 
vessels, goods, provisions, arms, ammunition, and all other requisites 
for the enterprise at first cost and charges, provided that they did not, 
at any time, involve an advance of more than four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The slock of the company was to be divided into a hundred equal 
shares, with the profits accruing thereon. Fifty shares were to be at 
the disposition of Mr. Astor, and the other fifty to be divided among 
the partners and their associates. 

Mr. Astor was to have the privilege of introducing other persons into 
the connexion, as partners ; two of whom, at least, should^be conversant 
with the Indian trade, and none of them entitled to more than three 
shares. 

A general meeting of the company was. to be held annually at 
Columbia river, for the investigation and regulation of its affairs; at 
which absent members might be represented, and might vote by proxy 
under certain specified conditions. 

The association, if successful, was to continue for twenty years ; but 
the parties had full power to abandon and dissolve it within the first 
five years, should it be found unprofitable. For this term Mr. Astor 
covenanted to bear alPthe loss that might be incurred; after which it 
was to be borne by all the partners, in proportion to their respective 
shares. 

The parties of the second part were to execute faithfully such duties 
as might be assigned to them by a majority of the company on the 
north-west coast, and to repair to such place or places as the majority 
might direct. 

An agent, appointed for the term of five years, was to reside at the 
principal establishment on the north-west coast, and Wilson Price 
Hunt was the one chosen for the first term. Should the interests of the 
concern at any time require his absence, a person was to be appointed, 
in general meeting, to take his place. 

Such \^ere the leading conditions of this association. We shall now 
proceed to relate the various hardy and eventful expeditions, by sea 
and land, to which it gave rise. 
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Two expeditions set on foot— The Tonquin and her crew — Captain Thorn, his cha- 
racter—The partners and clerks— ^Canadian royageurs, their habits^ eniployments, 
dress, character, songs — Expedition of a Canadian boat and its crew by laud and 
water — ^Arrival at New York — Preparations for a sea voyage — ^North-west brag- 
garts — ^Underhand precautions — ^Letter of instructions. 

In prosecuting his great scheme of comtnerce and colohization, two 
expediCioos were devised by Mr. Astot, one hy sea, the other by 
land. The former was to carry out the people, stores, ammunition, 
and merchandise, irequisite fot establishing a fortified trading post at 
the mouth of Columbia riVer. The latter, conducted by Mr. Hunt, 
was to preceded up theMissoiid, and across the Rocky moutitaihs, to 
the same point ; exploring a line of communication across the Cdhtitient, 
and noting the places where Interior trading posts might be established. 
The expedition by s^a is the dn6 which comes first under considei*^tion. 

A fine ship was provided* called the Tonquin, of two hundi^d ktid 
ninety tons burthen, mounting teh guns, with a crew of IwiBtity men. 
She earried an assortment of merchandise for trading with the natives 
of the sea board and of the interior, together with the framd of a 
schooner, to be employed in the coasting trade. Seeds &160 were 
provided for the cultivation of the soil, and nothing was ntsglected for 
the necessary supply of the establishment. The command of the ship 
was intrusted to Jonathan Thorn, of New York, a lieutenant in the 
United States navy, on leave of absence. He was -a man of cotHrage 
and firmness, who had distinguished himself in our THpoHtan War, 
and, from being accustomed to naval discipline, was considered by 
Mr. Astor as well fitted to take charge of an expedition of the kftid. 
Four of the partners were to embark in the ship, namely, Messrs. 
M'Kay, M*Dougal, David Stuart, and his nephew^ Robert Stuart. 
Mr. M*Dougal was empowered by Mr. Astor to act as his proxy ito the 
absence of Mr. Hunt, to vote for him and in his name, on any qtieslion 
that might come before any meeting of the persons interested in the 
voyage. 

Besides the partners, there were twelve clerks to go out in the ship, 
several of them natives of Canada, who had some experience in Indian 
trade. They were bound to the service of the company for five years, 
at the rate of one hundred dollars a year, payable at the expiration of 
the term, and an annual equipment of clothing to the amount of forty 
dollars. In case of ill conduct, they were liable to forfeit their wages 
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a&d b6 ii^MmA ; but, should th^y acquit tfaemselres well, tbe confi- 
dent exp<3ctation was held out to them of promotion and partnership. 
Theit interests were thus, to some extent, identified with those of the 
company. 

Sevi^ral artisahs W^t^e likewise to sail in the ship^ for the supply of 
the colony ; hut the most {peculiar and characteristic part of this motley 
embarkation cdnsisted df thirteen Canadian '' voyageiirs," who haden- 
listied fur fit« years. Ad this class of functionaries Will continually 
recur in the course 6t the following narrations, and as they form one 
of thoise distinct and strongly marked castes or orders of people, spring- 
ihg up in this taSt cdnlinent out of geographical circumstances, or the 
Tarled pursuits, habithdes^ and origins of its population, We shall sketch 
a few of their characteristics for the information of the reader. 

The ** toyageuts" form a kind bf bonfraternity in the Ganadas, like 
the arrieros^ or carriers of Spain, and, like them» are eihployed ib long 
internal expeditions of travel and traffic : with this difference, that the 
attieros travel by land, the voyageurs by water ^, the former with mules 
and horses, tbe latter with batteaux and eanoesi The voyageurs may 
be said to have sprung up out of the fur trade; having originally been 
employed by the early French merchants in their trading expeditions 
through tho labyritlth of rivers and lakes of the boundless interior. 
Thfey Wfere coeval with the conr&Mm i^s ft^>> or rangers of the woods, 
already noticed-, and) like them, in the intervtls of their long, arduous, 
and laborious etpeditions, were prone 16 paSs their time in idleness and 
revelry about the trading pcJsts or settldments; squandering their 
hard earnings in he^dlbss cohviviality, and rivalling their neighbours, 
Uv^ Indians, ih ItidOletit indulgence, and an imprudent disregard of 
flie iiiorrow. 

Wheli Cafaada p^s^ed uiider British domination.and the old French 
trading hOuii^ii Wfere brokeri tipi the voyageurs, like ihecoureurs des 
h^i^y wetd for a tiffle disheatlened dttd disconsolate, and with difficulty 
could reconcile] themselves to the service of the new comers, so dif^- 
tef^ntih habits, miinftcrs, atld ld6giiage; from their fortaer employers. 
By degre^i hoWfevfet*^ they bebatn^fe accustomed to the change, and at 
\mi\h bAfee to l^fi§ldet the British fhr traders, and especially tbe 
toembers of tho Ndrth-wfeSt Company, as the legithnate lords df 
t;r^alion. 

The dirfeSS bf lhe&6 people ii generally half civilized, half savage. 
They Wear a cipbt or suncofit, madfe of a blauket, a striped cotton 
shirt, Cldth trotiSetsf, <j* leathern leggibgi moccasins bf deer sbn, and a 
bell of Vtfrlegaifed Worsted, tiom which are suspended the knife, tobacco 
pouch, arid bther iniplements. their language is of the same piebald 
character, beiug a French patois, embroidered with Indian and English 
inrotds arid ^rai^. 
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The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive rovlngs, 
in the service of individuals, but more especially of the fur traders. 
They are generally of French descent, and inherit much of the gaiety 
and lightness of heart of their ancestors, being full of anecdote and 
song, and ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of ci- 
vHity and complaisance; and, instead of (hat hardness and grossness 
which men in laborious life are apt to indulge towards each other, 
they are mutually obliging and accommodating ; interchanging kind 
offices, yielding each other assistance and comfort in every emergency, 
and using the familiar appellations of "cousin" and '* brother," when 
there is in fact no relationship. Their natural good will is. probably 
heightened by a community of adventure and hardship in their pre- 
carious and wandering' life. 

No men are more submissive to their leaders and employers, more 
capable of enduring hardship, or more good-humoured under priva- 
tions. Never are they so happy as when on long and rough expe- 
ditions, toiling up riveVs or coasting lakes ; encamping at night on the 
borders, gossiping round their fires, and bivouacking in the open air. 
They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous and adroit with the oar and 
paddle, and will row from morning unto night without a murmur. 
The steersman often sings an old traditionary French song, with some 
regular burden in which they all join, keeping time with their oars ; if 
at any time they flag in spirits or relax in exertion, it is but necessary 
to strike up a song of the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and ac- 
tivity. The Canadian waters are vocal with these little French chan- 
sons, that have been echoed from mouth to mouth and transmitted 
from father to son, from the earliest days of the colony ; and it has a 
pleasing effect, in a still golden summer evening, to see a batteau glid- 
ing across thebosojnof a lake and dipping its oars to the cadence of 
these quaint old ditties, or sweeping along, in full chorus, on a bright 
sunny morning, down the .transparent current of one of the Canadian 
rivers. 

But we are talking of things that are fast fading away ! The march 
of mechanical invention is driving every thing poetical before it. The 
steam-boats, which are fast dispelling the wildnessandromance of our 
lakes and rivers, and aiding to subdue the world into common-place, 
are proving as fatal to the race of the Canadian voyageurs, as they 
have been to that of the boatmen on the Mississippi. Their glory is 
departed. They are no longer the lords of our internal seas, and the 
great navigators of the wilderness. Some of them may still occasion- 
ally be seen coasting the lower lakes with their frail barks, and 
pitching their camps and lighting their fires upon the shores^; but their 
range is last contracting to those remote waters and shallow and ob- 
structed rivers unvisited by the steam-boat. In the course of years 
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they will gradaally disappear; their songs will die away like the 
echoes they oDce awakeoed, and the Canadian voyageurs will be^ 
come a forgotten race, or remembered, like their associates, the In- 
dians, among the poetical images of past times, and as themes for local 
and romantic associations. 

An instance of the buoyant temperament and the professional pride 
of these people. was furnished in the gay and braggart style in which 
they arrived at New York to join the enterprise. They were de- 
termined to regale and. astonish the people of the ''States" withth<^ 
sight of a Canadian boat and a Canadian crew. They accordingly 
fitted up a large but light bark canoe, such as is used in the fur trade ; 
transported it in a waggon from the banks of the St. Lawrence to the 
shores of Lake Champlain ; traversed the lake in it, from end to end ; 
hoisted it again in a waggon and wheeled it off to Lansingburgh, and 
there launched it upon the waters of the Hudson. Down this river 
they plied their course merrily on a fine summer's day, making its 
banks resound for the first time with their old French boat songs ; 
passing by the villages with whoop and halloo, so. as to make the 
honest Dutch farmers mistake them for a crew of savages. In this 
way they swept, in full song, and with regular flourish of the paddle, 
round New York, in a still, summer evening, to the wonder and admi* 
ration of its inhabitants, who had never before witnessed on their 
waters, a nautical apparition of the kind. 

Such was the variegated band of adventurers about to embark in the 
Tonquin on this arduous and doubtful enterprise.* While yet in port 
and on dry land, in the bustle of preparation and the excitement of no- 
velty, all was sunshine and promise. The Canadians especially, who, 
with their constitutional vivacity, have a considerable dash of the gas- 
con, were buoyant and boastful, and great braggarts as to the future; 
while all those who had been in the service of the North-west Com*' 
pany, and engaged in the Indian trade, plumed themselves upon their 
hardihood and their capacity to endure privations. If Mr. Astor ven- 
tured to hint at the difficulties they might have to encounter, they treated 
them with scorn. They were ** north-westers;" men seasoned to 
hardships, who cared for neither wind nor weather. / They could live 
hard, lie hard, sleep hard, eat dogs 1 — in a word they were ready to do 
and suffer any thing for the good of the enterprise. With all this pro- 
fession of zeal and devotion, Mr. Astor was not over-confident of the 
stability and firm faith of these mercurial beings. He had received 
information, also, that an armed brig from Halifax, probably at the in- 
stigation of the North-west. Company, was hovering on the coast, 
watching for the Tonquin, with the purpose of impressing the Cana- 
dians Qn board, of her, as British 8ubje<^tS| and thus interrupting the 
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viiyag6. It WM n lime of imhi «tid iitttfeiy , wheil the relations be- 
tween Ifad United StatM and Great firtlain weri^ daily assuming a more 
prbcaHoilB aspect^ atid Verging tewardD tl^At War Which shortly ensued. 
As 4 (H^eCHUtk^bary ttiealiill^> therefore^ he ri^iquired the voytigeurs, as 
they were about to enter into the service of an Aftntdricah association, 
«nd id reside within the likiiit» of the United Stat^, should t^ke the 
baibs of naturaliMtiOft, as Atnerican bitiEens. To this they readily 
iK^eed, and ihbrtly afterwards ateured hihi th^i thef had aK^tually done 
1H^; It wal not until after ihey had sailed that he discovered that they 
had entirely deceived him in the matter. 

This eonfidenee of Mr. Asbr wfts abused to aoother quarter. TWO 
9f the partners, both of them Scotehmsn, and reeeotiy io the service tff 
the North'-west Codipany^ had ihisgivings as lo ati Enterprise Which 
loight clash with the Intbr^stS and ^t«iblldhitaents proteeted by the 
BHUsh flag, they privately Waited Upon the British thinisier, Mr. 
JacksoO^ then in New York, laid open to hint the whole scheme of 
Mri Aslor, thoogh iiitrustl^ lo ihem in bonOdence, and dependent, in 
t great measure, tipoti sedrecy at the outset for its success, aod io-^ 
quired whether they, as British subjects, coOld lawfully engage ih it. 
The reply satisfied tlibir scruples^ while the inforbation they impaHed 
exeited the surprise and Admiraiioo of Mr. lacksoo, that a private in^ 
dividual should have eoneeived and set on foot at his own risk and ex^ 
pense, so great an enterprise. 

This step On thb part of those gentlemen was not kbb wn to Mt*. Astor 
hntil sometitne afterwards, or it might have modiOed the trust Abd con- 
fidence reposed in them; 

To guard against dtty Interruption to the voyage by the airmed brig, 
said to be off the harbour ^ Mr. AStor applied to Commodore RodgerS, 
ac that lime commanding at NeW York, to give the Tonquin safe con- 
voy off the coast. The commodore having received from a high official 
source assurance of the deep interest which the goveromeot took in 
the eOterprise^ 9ent directions to Captaih Hull, at that time crdMng bit 
the harbour, in the fHgate Gonsiituiioo, to afford the Tooquifi the re- 
qhiiMI protection when she should put 10 sea. 

Before the day of embarkation, Mr. Astor addressed a letter of itl- 
gtrucliOtt to the four partners Who were to sail in the eSiip. Ih this he 
eftjoioed them, in the most earnest manner, to cultivate harmony ktld 
tmanin^y, and reoommeoded rtiat all differeuees of opiuioos on points 
eotttte((^edl with the ol^eet^ attd inteftsts of the voyage, should be dis- 
cussed hy the Wttelei and decided by a majority of votes. He, more- 
oVet^ gave them especial caution as to their cofldtict oh arrivthg at 
thmr destined port; eihortihg them to be carefel to tnske a favourable 
MipressiMr upon fbe Wild people, among them thetr lot aM the ftaf« 
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lanei of the eiitetprise ^mmld be cast. " II you find tfaeiii tiM/* mM 
lie» '' as I hope yoU ^i\h be sd to them. If other^friBe, act ^ith tau- 
lion and fbrt)earatice, and rwntinee them that you come ts fl^iends." 

With the Bame amyous forethought he wrote h letter of indlrubtions 
to Captain Tho^n, in ^hidh he urged the strictest attention to the health 
of himself and his creW» and to the proihotfon of good-htimotir and 
harmony On bo^rd his ship. "• To prev^t any misdnderslandlhg," 
added he> " will require your particular good knan»gemtem." His 
letter doled with an injuAotion of wiriness in his intercourse with the 
natives, t subject on Which Mr. Aslor was justly sensible he (Jould not 
be too earnest. " I must recommend you," said he, •* to be pftrticu- 
larly careful oh the coast, and not rely too much m the friendly dis- 
position of the natives. All accidents whieh hav^ as yt^t Mippek^ 
there arose from too much confidence in the Indians." 

The reader will bear these instruaions in mind^ as events will prove 
their wisdom and importance* and the disasters whidh ensiled ih t^on- 
sequence of the neglect of Uieto . 



CHAPTER V. 

Sailing of the Tonquin — A rigid commander and a reckless crew — ^Landsmen on 
fehipbdard-^Presh WateV ftaiiot-d at fted'— Lubbdt-neBtti— Ship fare-«-A Labrador 
veteran— i- Literary clerks — CuriouB travellers — RofoikisoB Onnoe's islattd-^ 
Quarterdeck quarrels — Falkland '. islands — A wildgoose chase— Port , ^mont — 
Epitaph hunting— **01d Mortality*'— Penguin shooting— SpottdmeA im iA the 
lurch— A faard|^ilU^«FKrthef aUercatit>B»-^Arriyal at OWj^e^. 

On th9 6lh of September, 1810, the Tonquin t)Ut to sea, where she 
was soon joined by the frigate Constitution. The wind Wai fresh and 
fair from the south-^west, and the ship was soon out of sight ot land 
atid free frodi the apprehended danger of interruption. The ftig^e, 
therefore, gave her '' God Speed,'* and left her tn her donrse. 

The harmony so earnestly enjoined by Mr< Astor on this heterdge^ 
neouB erew, and whieh had been so confidenly promised in the buey* 
ant moments of preparfttMHi, was doomed to meet with ft thmk at the 
Very outset. 

Captain Thorn was an honest, straightforward, but softiewhatdVy 
and diciatoiial commander, who, having been nurtured in the system 
Mid discipline of a ship of War, and in a sacred opinion of the supre- 
voAoy ^f the ()uaterded£» was disposed to be abiotnte lord and master 
aboard of his slnp. He^ appears^ moreover, te ta^Ve h$A ^ grant 
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S8 RECKLESS CREW. 

opinion, firom the first, of the persons embarked with him. He had 
stood by with surly contempt while they vaunted so bravely to Mr. 
Astor of all they could do and all they could undergo; how they could 
face all weathers, put up with all kinds of fare, and even eat dogs with 
a relish, when no better food was to be had. He had set them down 
as a set of land lubbers and braggadocios, and was disposed to treat 
them accordingly. Mr. Astor was, in his eyes, his only real employer, 
being the father of the enterprise, who furnished all funds and bore all 
losses. The others were mere agents and subordinates, who lived 
at his expense. He evidently had but a narrow idea of the scope and 
nature of the enterprise, limiting his views merely to his part of it ; 
every thing beyond the concerns of his ship was out of his sphere ; and 
any thing that interfered with the routine of his nautical duties put 
him in a passion. 

The partners, on the other hand, had been brought up in the service 
of the.North-west Company, and in a profound idea of the importance, 
dignity, and authority of a partner. . They already began to consider 
themselves on a par with the M*Tavishes, the M'Gillivrays, the Fro- 
bishers, and the other magnates of the north-west, whom they' had 
been accustomed to look up to as the great ones of the earth ; and 
they were a little disposed, perhaps, to wear their suddenly-acquired 
honour with some air of pretension. Mr. Astor, too, had put them 
on their mettle with respect to the captain, describing him as a gun- 
powder fellow who wobid command his ship in fine style, and if there 
was any fighting to do, would * * blow all out of the water. " 

Thus prepared to regard each other with no very cordial eye, it is 
not to be wondered at that the parties soon came into collision. On 
the very first night Captain Thorn began his man-of-war discipline 
by ordering the lights in the cabin to be extinguished at eight o'clock. 
The pride of the partners was immediately in arms. This was an 
invasion of their rights and dignities not to be borne. They were on 
board of their own ship, and entitled to consult their ease and enjoy- 
ment. .M*Dougal was the champion of their cause. He was an 
active, irritable, fuming, vainglorious little man, and elevated in his 
own opinion, by being the proxy of Mr. Astor. A violent altercation 
ensued, in the course of which Thorn threatened to put the partners in 
irons should they prove refractory; upon which M'Dougal seized a 
pisloland swore to be the death of the captain should he ever ofler such 
an indignity. It was some time before the irritated parties could be 
pacified by the more temperate bystanders. 

Such was. the captain'soutset with the partners. Nor did the clerks 
stand muchhigher in his good graces ; indeed, he seemed to have re- 
garded all the landsmen on board bis ship as a kind of live lumber, 
continually in the way. The poor voyageurs, too, cootinaally irri- 
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LANDSMEN ON SHIPBOARD. ^ 

lated his spleen by Iheir ** lubberly" and unseemly habi4s, so abhorrent 
to one accustomed to the cleanliness of a man of war. These poor 
fresh water sailors, so vainglorious on shore, and almost amphibious 
when on lakes and rivers, lost all heart and stomach the moment they 
were at sea. For days they suffered the doleful rigours and retchings 
of sea-sickness, lurking below in their berths in squalid state, or emerg- 
ing now and then like spectres from the hatchways, in capotes and 
blankets, with dirty nightcaps, grizzly beard, lantern visage and 
unhappy eye, shivering about the deck, «nd ever and anon crawling to 
the sides of the vessel, and offering up their tributes to the windward, 
to the infinite annoyance of the captain. 

His letters to Mr. Astor , wherein he pours forth the bitterness of h is 
soul, and his seaman-like impatience of what he considers the " lub^ 
herly** character and conduct of those around him, are before us, and 
are amusingly characteristic. The honest captain is full of vexation on 
bis own account, and solicitude on account of Mr. Astot, whose pro- 
perty he considers at the mercy of a most heterogeneous and wasteful 
crew. 

As to clerks, he pronounces them mere pretenders, not one of 
whom had ever been among Indians, nor farther to the north-west 
than Montreal, nor of higher rank than bar-keeper of a tavern or 
marker of abilliard table, excepting one, who had been a schoolmaster, 
and whom he emphatically sets down for " as foolish a pedant as ever 
lived." 

Then as to the artisans and labourers who had been brought from 
Canada and shipped at such expense, the three most respectable, ac- 
cording to the captain's account, were culprits, who had fled from 
Canada on account of their misdeeds ; the rest had figured in Montreal 
as draymen, barbers, waiters, and carriole drivers, and were the mosl 
helpless, worthless beings, '* that ever broke sea biscuit." 

It may easily be imagined what a series of misunderstandings and 
cross purposes would be likely to take plaoe between such a crew and 
such a commander. The captain, in his zeal for the health and clean- 
liness of his ship , would make sweeping visitations to the ' ' lubber-nests" 
of the unlucky ** voyageurs" and their companions in misery, ferret 
them out of their berths, make them air and wash themselves and 
their accoutrements, and oblige them to stir about briskly and take 
. exercise. 

Nor did bis disgust and vexation cease when all hands had recovered 
from sea-sickness, and become accustomed to the ship, for now broke 
forth an alarming keenness of appetite that threatened havoc to the pro- 
visions. What especially irritated the captain was the daintiness of 
some of his cabin passengers. They were loud in their complaints 
of the ship's fare, though their lable was served with fresh pork, hams. 
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^ A VETERAN PROM LABfiAIK>fl. 

longuef^, 8iiM)k*d beef, and puddings. **When Ihwarled i« their 
cravingi ((xr deHea^ies," said be, '* they would exclaim tbat it waa 
d--d h^rd they ^yld npt liveag they pleased upon Iheir qwi^ property, 
beipg m board their own ship, freighted with their owe merchaudise. 
And these," added he, << are the fine fellows who made such boast thai 
they ^ould ' eat dogs.' " 

Ip bU indignation at what he tepmed their effeminaey, he would 
swear that he would uever take them to sea again ** without halving 
Fly^market on the forecastle/ GoYent- garden on the poop, and a oool 
spriiig frop Canada ia the maintop." 

As they proceeded on their voyage and got into the smooth seas and 
ldea$ant weather of the tropica, other annoyances occurred to vex the 
spirit of the eaptain. Be had been crossed by the irritable mood of 
one of the partners; ho was bow eii^eessively annoyed by the good-hu^ 
mour pf another. This was the elder Stuart, who was an easy souU 
and of a spoial disposition. He had seen life in Canada, and on the 
coast of X^abradoF ; had been a fur trader in the formi^, aud a fisherman 
on the latter : and, in the course of his experience, had made variouff 
expeditioRS ^th yoyageurs. He was aecustompd, therefore, to the 
famtliiirHy which prevails between that class and their superiors, 
apd the gossipinga which take place amoag them when seated rouud 
a fire at their encampmenti. Stuart was never so happy as. when he 
could aeait hioAsdlf on the deck with a number of these men r^uu^ him. 
in camping stile, smoke together, passing the pipe from mouth to 
mouth, after the munner of the Indians, sing old Canadian boat spngs, 
and tell stories abput their hardships and adventures, in the course of 
which be rivalled Sinbad in bis long tales of the sea, about his fishing 
exploits on the eoast of Labrador. 

This gossiping familiarity shocked the (^ipliin's notions of rank and 
subordination, and nothing was so abhorrent to him as the comnaunity 
of pipe b^twepn master and man, <ind their mingling in chorus in the 
outlandish boat spngs. 

Theq there was another whimsical source of annoyance to him. 
Some of the young clerks, who were making their first voyage, and to 
whom every thing was new and strange, were, very rationally, in the 
habit of taking notes and keeping journals. This was a sore abomina- 
tion to the honest captain, who held their literary pretensions in great 
contempt. *' The collecting of materials for long histories of their 
voyage and travels," said he, in his letter to Mr. Astor, ** appears to 
engross mpst pf their attention." We can conceive what must have 
been the crusty impatience of the worthy navigator, when, on any 
trifUng pocurrence in the course of the voyage, quite commonptace in 
hiseyes» he saw these young landsmen running to record it in theip 
JQittmil/si; and whal iadii^ant glaneea be must have cast to right and 
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left, as h^ worried about the i}ecl^, giving out bis orders for (he ma- 
nagement of Ib^^hiFu surrouB4«4 by ^ingiog, woking, gowiping* scribfi 
bling groups, all, as bethought, intent upon the amusement of tho 
pa$g|ing|iour, iqalea^ of the gr^t purpowi |ib4 i^lopoat ot the voyage. 
It is po^ihlQ the( (mpt$\io w?a IB s^i^e depee fight iq his notioni. 
Though some q( th^ passengers bad m\ioh to gain by the voyage^ none 
of theni hs^d any thing positive iy lo lose. Thay were mostly yeong 
men, in the heyday of jife -, and having got into fine latitudes, upon 
smooth seas, with a well stoFod ship nndor them, and a lair wind m 
the shoulder of the saii» thoy seemed to have got intp a haJiday wcffid, 
and were di^posecl to enjpy it. That craving desire, natural to untra*^ 
veiled men pf frosh s^pd lively mind9, to 8#e strange l«n<fe, and to yM 
spenes^ famous in history or fahlfii ^^ OKpraased by aoi;neof the par|^ 
ners and clerks, with respect to some of the storied coasts and isliiMk 
that I^y within their rout^. The captain, however, who regarded 
every coa^t and ^slapd with a m^^tter of faot eyt, and no mqre asso-*^ 
ciations connected with thenji thaB those laid down in his seacharl, 
considered all this curiosity 9^ e^^ceedingly idle and ^h|ldisb. < ' In the 
first part of the voyfig^," says h^ in hift l^ter, **' Ibaiy were determin«d 
to have it ^aid they ha4 been in Africa, and (herefor^ ioiisted on my 
stopping at t^o Cape do Yerd$. TtaPKt they ^id thesihip should stop ea 
th^ cosist of Patagonia, for they must see tbe large and unoommon ip^ 
habitants of that plA<^- I'hen they must go (o the island where Rot* 
hinson Crusoe had so long lived. And lastly, Ihey were detefminei) t« 
see the handsome inhabitants of Easter island." 

To all these resolyes the captain opposed his perenipiory veto, aa 
*f contrary to instructions." Then would break forth an unavailing 
exploaion of wrath w the part of certain of the partners, in the oourie 
of which they did not e^ien aparct Mr. Astor for his act of superoro-* 
gation in furnishing orders for (tie control of the ship while they were 
on board, instead of. leaving them to he the judges, wh^^ it woidd ha 
best for her to touch, and how long to remain. The eboteric M'Bouga) 
took the lofd in these raiUnga, being, as has been obawved, a little 
putTed up ^ith the idea <^ ho^ng Mr. Aator's pr^y. 
: The captain, hovt^ever, became only so much the more crusty and 
dogged in his adherence to his orders, and touchy and hai^h in his 
dealings with his passengers, and frequent altercations ensued. He 
may in spme measure have been ii^uenced by his seamanlike impa^ 
tience of the interference of landsmen, and his high nolions of nairal 
etiquette apd quarterdepk authority ; but ho evidently had an honest, 
trusty concern for the interests of his employer. He pictured to him- 
self the ani^ious projector of the enterprise, who had disbursed so mu- 
niOpently in its outfit, calculating on the zeal, fideUty and single&eaaof 
pnrppse oC hia afsmpiates an4 agonta.; white they, on the oilier bandit 
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St FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

birving a good ship at their disposal, and a deep pocket at home to bear 
them out, seemed teady to loiter on every coast aod amuse themselves 
in every port. 

On Ihe Mh of December they came in sight of the Falkland islands. 
Having been for some time on an allowance of water, it was resolved 
to anchor here and obtain a supply. A boat was sent into a small bay 
to take soundings. Mr. M'Dougal and. Mr. M'Kay took this occasion 
to go on shore, but with a request from the captain that they would 
not detain the ship. Once on shore, however, they were in no haste ' 
to obey his orders, but rambled about in search of curiosities. The 
anchorage proving unsafe, and water difficult to be procured, the cap- 
tain stood out to sea, and mad« repeated signals for those on shore to 
rejoin the shipi but it was not until nine at night that they came on 
board. 

The wind being adverse, the boat was again sent on shore on the 
following morning, and the same gentlemen again landed, but pro- 
mised to come off at a moment's warning; they again forgot their pro- 
mise in their eager pursuit of wild geese and sea wolves. After a time 
the wind hauled fair, and signals were made for the boat. Half an 
hour elapsed but no boat put off. The captain reconnoitred the shore 
with his glass, and, to his infinite vexation saw the loiterers in the full 
enjoyment of their ** wildgoose chase." Nettled to the quick, he im- 
mediately made sail. When those on shore saw the ship actually under 
way« they embarked with all speed, but had a hard pull of eight miles 
before they got on board, and then experienced but a grim reception, 
notwithstanding that they came well laden with the spoils of the chase. 

Two days afterwards, on the 7th of December, they anchored at Port 
Egmont in the same island, where they remained four days taking in 
water and making repairs. This was a joyous time for the landsmen. 
They pitched a tent on shore, had a boat at their command, and passed 
their time merrily in rambling about the island, and coasting along the 
shores, shooting sea lions, seals, foxes, geese, ducks and penguins. 
None were keener in pursuit of this kind of game than M*Dougal and 
David Stuart ; the latter was reminded of aquatic sports on the coast of 
Labrador, and his hunting exploits in the north-west. 

In the mean time the captain addressed himself steadily to the bu- 
siness of his ship, scorning the holiday spirit and useless pursuits of his 
emancipated messmates, and warning them, from time to time, not to 
wander away nor be out of hail. They-promised, as usual, that the 
s}iip should never experience a moment's detention on their account, 
but, as usual, forgot their promise. 

On the morning of the lllh, the repairs being all finished, and the 
water casks replenished, the signal was given to embark, and the ship 
began to weigh anchor. At this time several of the passengers were 
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SPORTSMEN IK THE LURCH. Sd 

dispersed about the island, amusing themselTes in Tarious ways. Somo 
of the young men had found two inscriptions, in English, oyer a place 
where two unfortunate mariners had been buried in this desert island. 
As the inscriptions were nearly worn out by time and weather, they 
were playing the part of '* Old Mortality," and piously renewing them. 
The signal from the ship summoned them from their labours ; they saw 
the sails unfurled, and that it was getting under .way. The two sport- 
ing partners, however, Mr. M'Dougal and David Stuart, had strolled 
away U> the south of the island in pursuit of penguins. It would never 
do to put off without them, as there was but one boat to convey the 
whole. 

While this delay took place on shore, the captain was storming on 
board. This was the third time his orders had been treated with con- 
tempt, and the ship wantonly detained, and it should be the last; so 
he spread all sail and put to sea, swearing he would leave the laggards 
to shift for themselves. It was in vain that those on board made re* 
monstrances and entreaties, and represented the horrors of abandoning 
men upon a steril and uninhabited island : the sturdy captain was in- 
flexible. 

In the mean time, the penguin hunters had joined the engravers of 
tombstones, but not before the ship was already out at sea. They all, 
to the number of eight, threw themselves into their boat, which was 
about twelve feet in length, and rowed with might and main. ^ For 
three hours and a half did they tug anxiously and severely at the oar, 
swashed occasionally by the surging waves of the open sea, while the 
ship inexorably kept on her course, and seemed determined to leave 
them behind. 

On board of the ship was the nephew of David Stuart, a young man 
of spirit and resolution^ Seeing, as he thought, the captain obstinately 
bent upon abandoning his uncle and the others, he seized a pistol, and 
in* a paroxysm of wrath swore he would blow out the captain's brains, 
unless he put about. or shortened sail. 

Fortunately for all parties, the wind just then oame ahead, and the 
boat was enabled to reach the ship; otherwise, disastrous circum- 
stances might have ensued. We can hardly believe that the captain 
really intended to carry his threat into full effect, and rather think he 
meant to let the laggards off for a long pull and a hearty fright. He 
declared, however, in his letter to Nr. Astor, that he was serious in his 
threats ; and there is no knowing how far such an iron man may push 
his notions of authority. 

'* Had the wind,'' writes he, " (unfortunately) not hauled ahead 
soon after leaving the harbour's mouth, I should positively have left 
them ; and, indeed, I cannot but think it an unfortunate circumstance 
for you that it so happened, for the first loss in this instance would, in 
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^ ARRIVAL AT OWYHEI. 

my opinioprbft^^ PfPYdd thebost, ai they seom to htfe no idea of the 
yglue of property, nor any apparent regard for your interest, although 
ioterwoven with iheirown." 

Thig, it must be oonfessed, was acting with a high hand, and carry^ 
ing a regard to the owner's property to a dangerous length. Various 
petty feuds ocpurr^d also between him and the partners, in res peot to 
the goods on board thci ship, some artioles of which they wished to dis« 
tribute for olothing ^mong the men, or for'other purposes which they 
deemed ensential. The captain^ bowaTcr, kept a mastiff watch upon 
4h9 cargOi and growled and ttapped if they but oflbred to touch box or 
bale. '' It was contrary to orders; it would forfeit his insuranee ; it 
:vv^s out Qf all rirfe.*' It waa in wn they insistM npon their right to do 
^Q, as part owners, and as acting for the good of the entorprise; the 
captain only sluok to bia point tba more stancUy. They consoled 
themselves, tbet^fore, by declaring, that u apon as they made land 
ibey wou^d assert their fi^% and do with ship and cargo aa they 
pleased. 

. Besid^ these tends between the captain and the partnwi, there were 
feuds between the partners themselves, occasioned, in some measure, 
by jealousy of rank, M'Poogal and M'Kay began to draw plana for 
tliQ (ort, and other buildings of the intonded establishment. Thejr 
agreed very well as to the outline and dimensiona, which were on a 
{sufficiently grand scale ; but when they cnme to arrange the details, 
fierce diiPUtea arose* and they would quarrd by the hour about the 
distribution of the doors and windows. Many wera the hard words 
apd hard navn^ bandied between them on ttieaeopeastons, aeeording 
to the captain's account. Each accused the other of endMVOuring to 
assume unwarrantable power, and to take tiie lead ; upon which Mr. 
J^'Pougf^l would vauntingly lay down Mr. Astor's letter; eonstltuting 
I|im bis representative and proxy, a document not to be disputed. 

These wordy contests, though violent, were brief; ** and within 
fifteen minutes/' says the captain, '^they would be caressing each other 
like children." 

While all this petty anarchy was agitating the little world irfthin the 
Tonquio, the good sUp prosperously pursued her course, doubled 
Gape Horn on the iHh of December, careered across the boaom of tlie 
Pacific, until, on the iltbof February, the snowy peaks of Owyhee 
were seen brightening above the iiorizon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Owyhee^Sandwlcb islanders— Their oautieal taleiits— Ttmaabmaab— Hii navy^ 
His negotiations— Views of Mr. Astor with respect to th^ Sandwich islandg-p* 
— Karakakora — ^Royal monopoly of pork — ^Description of the islanders — Gayeties 
on shore— Chronicler of the islands— PUkw where Captain Cook was killed— John 
Young, a nautical governor — His story — ^Waititi — ^A royal residence-^- A royal 
visit--&rand ceremonials— Close dealing — ^A royal pork merchant— Grievaices of 
•a msttf r*of-faot man. 

OwrHEE, or Hawaii, as it is written by more exact orthographers, 
is the largest of the clustto, ten in number, of the Sandwich Islands. 
It is about ninety-seyen miles in length, and seVenty-eight in breadth, 
rising graduatly into three pyramidal summits or cones ; the highest, 
Mouna Roa, being eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
so as to domineer over the whole Archipelago, and to be a landmark 
oyer a wiite extent of ocean. It remains a lasting monument of the 
eolerprising apd unfortunate Captain Gook,who was murdered by the 
natives of this idand . 

The Sandwich islanders, when first discovered, evinced a character 
superior to most of the savages of the Pacific isles. They were frank 
' and open in their deportment, friendly and liberal in tlieir dealings, 
with an apt ingenuity apparent in all their rude inventions. 

The tragical fate of the discoverer, which, for a time, brought them 
under the charge of ferocity, was, . in fact, Ae result of sudden ex- 
asperation, caused by the seizure of their chief. 

At the time of the visit of the Tonquin, the islanders had profited, in 
many respects, by occasional intercourse with white men ; and had 
shown a qtdckness to observe and cultivate those arts important to their 
mode ef Hving. Originally they had no means of navigating the seas 
by which they were surrounded, superior to light pirogues, whicb 
were little competent to contend with the storms of the broad ocean. 
As the islands are not in sight of each other, there could, therefore, be 
but casual intercourse between them. The traffic with white men had 
pot them in possession of vessels of superior description ; they tad 
made themselves acquainted with their management, and had even 
made rude advances in the art of ship--building. 

These improvements hlad been promoted, m a great measure, by the 
energy and sagacity of one man, the famous Tamaahmaah. He had 
originatly been a petty eri, ordiief ; but being of an intrepid and assr 
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30 KARAKAKOOA. 

piring nature, he had risen in rank, and availing himself of the superior 
advantages now afforded in navigation, had brought the whole Archi- 
pelago in subjection to his arms. At the time of the arrival of the 
Tonquin he had about forty schooners, of from twenty to thirty tons 
burthen, and one old American ship. With these he maintained un- 
disputed sway over his insular domains, and carried on an intercourse 
with the chiefs or governors whom he had placed in command of the 
several islands. 

The situation of this group of islands, far in the bosom of the vast 
Pacific, and their abundant fertility, rendered them important slop- 
ping places on the highway to China, or to the north-west coast of 
America. Here the vessels engaged in the fur trade touched to make 
repairs apd procure provisions ; and here they often sheltered them-* 
selves during the winters that occurred in their long coasting expe- 
ditions. 

The British navigators were, from the first, aware of the value of 
these islands to the purposes . of commerce ; and Tamaahmaah, not 
long after he had attained the sovereign sway, was persuaded by 
Vancouver, the celebrated discoverer, to acknowledge, on behalf of 
himself and subjects, allegiance to the king of Great Britain. The 
reader cannot but call to mind the visit which the royal family and 
court of the Sandwich islands was, in late years, induced to make to 
the court of St. James's ; and the serio-comic ceremonials and mock 
parade which attended that singular travesty of monarchal style. 

It was a part of the wide and comprehensive plan of Mr. Astor to 
establish a friendly intercourse between these islands and his intended * 
colony, which might, for a time, have occasion to draw supplies from 
thence; and he even had a vague idea of, some time or other, getting 
possession of one of their islands as a rendezvous for his ships, and a 
link in the chain of his commercial establishments. 

On the evening of the lith of February, the Tonquin anchored in 
the bay of Karakakooa, in the island of Owyhee. The surrounding 
shores were wild and broken, with overhanging cliffs and precipices of 
black volcanic rock. Beyond these, however, the country was fertile 
and well cultivated, with enclosures of yams, [plantains, sweet pota- 
toes, sugar-canes, and other productions of warm climates and teem- 
ing soils ; and the numerous habitations of tlie natives were pleasantly 
sheltered beneath clumps of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit tree3, which 
afforded both food and shade. This mingled variety.of garden and 
grove swept gradually up the sides of the mountains, until succeeded 
by dense forests, which in turn gave place to naked and craggy rocks, 
until the summits rose info the regions of perpetual snow. 

The royal residence of Tamaahmaah was at this time at another is- 
land named Woahoo. The island of Owyhee was under the command 
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of one o( his eris, or chiefs, who resided at the viHage of Tocaigh, si- 
tuated on a different part of the coast from the hay of Karakakooa. 

On the morning after her arrival, the ship was surrounded by ca- 
noes and pirogues, filled with the islanders of both sexes, bringing off 
supplies of fruits and vegetables, bananas, plantafns, watermelons, 
yams, cabbages, and tare. The captain was desirous, however, of 
purchasing a number of hogs, but there were none to be had. The 
trade in pork was a royal monopoly, and no subject of the great Ta- 
maahmaah dared to meddle with it. Such provisions as they could 
furnish, however, were brought by the natives in abundance, and a 
lively intercourse was kept up during the day, in which the women 
mingled in the kindest manner. 

The islanders are a comely race, of a copper complexion. The men 
are tall and well made, with forms indicating strength and activity ; the 
women with regular and occasionally handsome features, and a lasci- 
vious expression, characteristic of their temperament. Their style of 
dress was nearly the same as in the days of Captain 'Go6k. The men 
wore themaro, a band one foot in width and several feet in length, 
swathed round the loins, and formed of lappa, or cloth of bark ; the 
kihei, or mantle, about six feet square, tied in a knot over one shoulder, 
passed under the opposite arm, so as to leave it bare, and falling in 
graceful folds before and behind, to the knee, so as to bear some re- 
semblance to a Roman toga. 

The female dress consisted of the pau, a garment formed of a piece 
of tappa, several yards in length, and one in width, wrapped round the 
waist, and reaching like a petticoat, to the knees. Over this a kihei or 
mantle, larger than that of the men, sometimes worn over both 
shoulders, like a shawl, sometimes over one only. Th^se mantles 
were seldom worn by either sex during the heat of the day, when 
the exposure of their persons was at first very revolting to a civilized 
eye. 

Towards evening several of the partners and clerks went on shore, 

whdre they were well received and hospitably entertained. A dance 

was performed for their amusement, in which nineteen young women 

and one man figured very gracefully, singing in concert, and moving 

. to the cadence of their song. 

All this, however, was nothing to the purpose in the eyes of Cap- 
tain Thorn, who being disapp#inted jn his hope of obtaining a supply 
of pork, or finding good water, was anxious to be off. This it was not 
so easy to effect. The passengers, once on shore, were disposed, as 
usual, to profit by the occasion. The partners had many inquiries to 
make relative to the island, with a view to business; while the young 
clerks were delighted with the charms and graces of the dancing dam- 
sels. 
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To add to their gratifications, an old man offered to conduct them to 
the spot where Captain Cook ,was massacred. The proposition was 
eagerly accepted^ and all hands set out on a pilgrimage to the place. 
The veteran islander performed his promise faithfully, and pointed out 
the very spot where the unfortunate discoverer tM. The rocks and 
cocoa-trees around bore record of the fact, in the marks of the balls 
fired from the boats upon the savages. The pilgrims gathered round 
the old ipan, and drew from him all the particulars he had to relate re- 
specting this memorable event f while the honest captain stood by and 
bit his nails with impatience. To add to his vexation, they employed 
themselves in knocking off pieces of the rocks, and cutting off the bark 
of the trees marked by the balls, which they conveyed back to the ship 
as precious relics. 

Right glad, therefore, was he to get them and their treasures fairly 
on board, when he made sail from this unprofitable place, and steered 
for the bay of Tocaigh, the residence of the chief or governor of the 
island; where he hoped to be more successful in obtaining supplies. 
On coming to anchor the captain went on shore, accompanied by Mr. 
M'Dougal and Mr. H'Kay, and paid a visit to the governor. This dig- 
nitary proved to be an old sailor, by the name of John Young; who, 
after being tossed about the seas like another Sinbad, had, by one of 
the whimsical freaks of jfortune, beeo elevated to the government of a 
savage island. He received his visiters with more hearty familiarity 
than personages in his high station are apt to indulge, but soon gave 
them to understand that provisions were scanty at Tocaigh, and that 
there was no good water, no rain having fallen in the niaghbourhood 
in three years. 

The captain [was immediately for breaUng up the eonfeienoe and 
departing, but the partners were not so willing to part with the nau^ 
deal governor, who ;seemed deposed to be extreniely oommnnifnuive, 
and from whom they might be able to procure sonole useful information « 
A long conversation accordingly ensued, in the course of whieh they 
ihade many inquiries about the affairs ot the islands, their natural 
productions, and the possibility of turning thera to advanlage ie the 
Way of trade; nor did they fail to inquire into the individual history of 
John Young, and how he came ^to be governor. This he gave with 
great condescsonsioB, running through the whole coone of his fortunes 
" even from his boyish days." 

He was a native of Liverpool, in England, and had followed the sea 
from his boyhood^ until, by dint of good conduct, he had risen so far 
in his profession as to be boatswain of an American ship called the Elea- 
nor, commanded by Captain Metcalf. In this vessel he had sailed in 
17&9, on one of those casual expediticms to tiie norUi-west coast, in 
quest of furs. In the course of the voyage, the captain left a small 
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commaDded by his son, a youth of eighteeD* %• Wii to follow on iii 
tbo trtok of the Eleaoor. 

In February, i799^ Gaptaiii Motcalf touchod at tho iilaiid of Mowm, 
006 of the Sandwich groo]^. Wbllo anchored hon^^ a boat which wag 
astern of the Sloan^r was atoloOf and a seamao who was hi it was 
killed. Tho oafiTesi f$B9T$l\%i disolaimod the ootrago, and brought 
the shattered remains of tbo bout and the dMid body of tho sedmaii lo 
tho ship. Supposing Aat they had thtis appeased tho dnger of the 
oaptaio, Ihoy througod* as usual« ih great Qumbers about the vessel to 
trade* Captain Metcalf, boworor, dMennined on a bkiody rdyonge. 
Tho Eleanor inauntod ton guns ) all tiiose he ordered to bo loaded with 
musket-balls, nails, and pieces of old iroii, and dien fired thorn, tmd 
the small arms of the ship^ among tho natites. The batoe was dread- 
ful ; more than a hundred, acoording to Ydung^s account, were slain. 

After this signal act of Tengeanco Captain Metoalf sailed from Mowee, 
and naade for the island of Owyheo, where he was well receiTed by 
Tamaahmaah. Tho fortunes of this warlike Chief were at ftat time on 
the rise« He had originally been df inferior rank, ruHng over only 
one or two distriols in Owyhee, but had gi'adualiy made faiinself ionre- 
reign of his native island. 

Tbo Eleanor remained some few days at anchor hwe, and an ap- 
parentlx friendly tnterooutso was kept up With the inhabitants. On tho 
17tb of Mareb^ John Young obtained |mmission to pass the nighi on 
shore. On tho following morning a signal gun summoned him to r^ 
turn on board. 

He went to the shore to embark, but found all the canoes hitded ufl 
on tho beaah and rigotonsly tabooed^ &t interdicted. He wouM have 
biin^Md one bimsolf# but was informed by Tamaabmaah that if bo 
presumed to do so ho worid bo put to d^ath. 

Young was oUii^ to submit^ and remained all day in great |ier«« 
ple»ty to aeooon^ fsf th^ mysterious tstboo^ and fearful that some he^ 
tility was intended. * In the evening he learned the cause of it, bbA bis 
unoasinesf was inorensod. It appeared that tho vindiettve act of Cap- 
tain Motealf bad recoiled upon bb own head. The schooner Fair 
American^ commaodocf hy his son« following in his traek^ had fallen 
into the hamte of tho natives tn the souAwltrd of Tooai^ bay, and 
young Metoalf and four of tbo (!irew had been massacred. 

Ou receiving intelligence of this event, Tamaahmaah had immediate}^ 
taVooed aU the canoea, and interdicted all intercourse with tho fi^ip, kst 
the captain should learn tho fate of the schooner, and tabo hit revenge 
upon tho iriioid. For the same roason be prevented Young from 
rs||oini^ his eoUntrymon^ The Eletctor continued to Are signals timtt 
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time to time for two days, and then sailed ; conclading no doubt, that 
the boatswain had deserted. 

John Young was in despair when he saw the ship make sail, and 
found himself abandoned among savages ; — and savages, too, san- 
guinary in their character, and inflamed by acts of hostility. He 
was agreeably disappointed, however, in experiencing nothing but 
kind treatment from Tamaahmaah and his people. It is true, he was 
narrowly watched whenever a vessel came in sight, lest he should 
escape, and relate what had passed; but at other times he was 
treated with entire confidence and great distinction. He became a 
prime favourite, cabinet counsellor, and active coadjutor of Tamaah- 
maah, attending him in all his excursions, whether of business or plea- 
sure, and aiding in his warlike and ambitious enterprises. By degrees 
be rose to the rank of a chief, espoused one of the beauties of the island, 
and became habituated and reconciled to his new way of life ; thinking 
it better, perhaps, to rule among savages than serve among white men ; 
to be a feathered chief than a tarpawling boatswain. His favour with 
Tamaahmaah never declined ; and when that sagacious, intrepid, and 
aspiring chieftain had made himself sovereign over the whole group of 
islands, and removed bis residence to Woahoo, he left his faithful ad- 
herent John Young in command of Owyhee. 

Such is an outline of the history of Governor Young, ad furnished 
by himself ; and we regret that we are not able to give any account of 
the state maintained by this seafaring worthy, and the manner in which 
he discharged his high functions ; though it is evident he had more of 
the hearty familiarity of the forecastle than the dignity of tlie guberna- 
torial office. 

These long conferences were bitter trials to the patience of (he cap- 
tain, wrho bad no respect either for the governor or his island, and was 
anxious to push on in quest of provisions and water. As soon as he 
could get bis inquisitive partners once more on board, he weighed an- 
chor, and made sail for the island of Woahoo, the royal residence of 
Tamaahmaah. 

This is the most beauUful island of the Sandwich group. It is forty- 
si^ miles in length and twenty-three in breadth. A ridge of volcanic 
mountains extends through ttie^centre, rising into lofty peaks, and 
skirted by undulating hills and rich plains, where the cabins of the 
natives peep out from beneath groves of cocoa-nut and other luxuriant 
trees. 

On the 2l8t of February the Tonquin cast anchor in the beautiful 
bay (before the village of Waititi (pronounced Whyteetee), the abode 
of Tamaahmaah. This village contained about two hundred habita- 
tions, composed of poles set in the ground, tied together at the ends, 
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and thatched with grass, and was situated in an open grove of cocoa- 
nuts. The royal palace of Tamaahmaah was a large house of two sto- 
ries ; the lower of stone, the upper of wood. Round this his body-*guard 
kept watch, composed of twenty<-four men, in long blue cassocks 
turned up with yellow, and each armed with a musket. • 

While at anchor in this place, much ceremonious visiting and long 
cfbnferences took place between the potentate of the islands and the 
partners of the company. Tamaahmaah came on board of the ship in 
royal style, in his double pirogue. He was between fifty and sixty 
years of age, above the middle size, large and well made, though some- 
what corpulent. He was dressed in an old suit of regimentals, with 
a sword by his side, and seemed somewhat Embarrassed by his magni- 
ficent attire. Three of his wives^ accompanied him. They were al- 
most as tall, and quite as corpulent as himself; but by no meand to be 
compared with him in grandeur of habiliments, wearing no other garb 
than the pau. • With himr also, came his great favourite and confi- 
dential counsellor, Kraimaker; who, from holding a post equivalent 
to that of prime minister, had been familiarly named Billy Pitt by the 
British visiters to the islands. 

The sovereign was received with befitting ceremonial. The Ameri- 
can flag was displayed, four guns were fired, and the partners appeared 
in scarlet coats, and conducted their illustrious guests to the cabin, where 
they were regaled with wine. In this interview the partners endeavoured 
to impress the monarch with a sense of their importance, and of the im- 
portance of the association to which they belonged . They let him know 
that they were oris, or chiefs, of a great company about to be established 
on the north-west coast, and talked of the probability of opening a trade 
with his islands, and of sending ships there occasionally. All this was 
gratifying and interesting to him, for he was aware of the advantages 
of trade, and desirous of promoting frequent intercourse with white 
men. He encouraged Europeans and Americans to settle in his is- 
lands and intermarry with his subjects. There were between twenty 
and thirty white men at that time resident in the island, but many of 
them were mere vagabonds, who remained there in hopes of leading a 
lazy and an easy life. For such Tamaahmaah had a great contempt; 
those only had his esteem and countenance who knew some trade er 
mechanic art, and were sober and industrious. 

On the day subsequent to the. monarch's visit, the partners landed 
and waited upon him in return. Knowing the effect of show and dress 
upon men in savage life, and wishing to make a favourable impression 
as the eris, or chiefs, of the great American Fur Company, some of 
them appeared in Highland plaids, and kelts, to the great admiration 
of the natives. 

While visits of ceremony and grand diplomatic conf^pescea vime 
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going 0^ between tbe partnerg and (be kitig« tbe capUio, in bii pitta 
iDat(erH)f<-fact way, was pushing what be considered a far more im* 
porlant negotiation : the purchase of a supply of bogs. He found that 
the king had profited in more ways than one by his intercourse with 
white men. Abore all other arts he bad learned the art of driving a 
bargain. He was a magnanimous monarchy but a shrewd pork mer- 
chant ; and perhaps thought be could not do better with bis future 
allies^ the American Fur Company» than to begin by close dealing. 
Several interviews were requisite^ and much bargaining, belbi*e be 
could be brought to part with a bristle of his baoon^ abd ibed be in^ 
sisted upon being paid in hard JSpanisb dollars ; giting as i reason that 
be wanted money to purchase a frigate from bis brother Oeorgei as he 
affectionately termed the king of England/ 

At length the royal bargain was concluded ) the necessary supply of 
bogs oblaiaed* beside several goats, two sheep, a quantity of poultry^ 
and vegetables in abundance* The partners now urged to recruit their 
forces from the natives of this island. They declared tbey had never 
seen watermen equal to them^ even among the voyageurs of the north* 
west; and, indeed, they are remarkable for their skill in tnanaging 
their light craft, and can swim and dive like waterfowl. The partners 
were inclined, therefore, to take thirty or forty With them to the GoIuoh 
bia, to be empioyedln the service of the company* The captain^ bow<* 
ever, objected that there was not room in. his tessel for the accom-* 
modation of such a number. Twelve, only, were Aerefore enlisted 
for the company, and as many more for the service of the diip. The 
former engaged to serve for the term of three years, during whieb they 
were to be fod and clothed ; and ai the expiration of the time wetfe to 
receive one hundred dollars in merchandise. 

And now, having embarked his live stoek, fniili, vegetables, and 
water, the captain made ready to sail. Hcw much the honest man 
had suffered in spirit by what he considered thd freaks and vagaries of 

^ It appears, frott Ihd acoountB of snbseqaent toyagef*, that TamafcR ma sh 
afterwards succeeaed ip hii wish of putdnsmg a large ship. In this be aeirt a cargo 
of sandal wood to Canton, having discovered that the foreign merchants trading 
With him made t^ge profits on this wood, shipped hy them tfom the islands ttf the 
(^)n»es6 irerkets. The ship was tmuMd by Datives, but the ofSesrs ware CagMsh* 
men. She accomplished her voyage, and returned in safety to the islands, with the 
Hawaiian flag floating gloriously in the breeze. ITie king hastened on board, expect- 
ing to find his sandal wood etmefted iirtd ontpe» tiUl dUmasks, «ftd otfaei^ rfcJh stolft 
of China, but found, to his astonishment, by the leserdemain of traffic, hiseargshad 
an disappeared, and, in place of it, remained a biu of charges amotinting to inree 
ik^ttmmd d(Alat9* It was some time before he could be made to comprehend certain 
of the most important items of the bill, suck as pilotage, aMhorage and eufllom« 
house feds ; but when he discovered that maritime states in other countries derived 
large revenues in this manner, to the great cost of the mercha^t,<'Wefl,^ ttitd he, 
*' then I Witt have harbour fees also." He estiMiiiRd tbein aoeordiogly. Pt)otags 
a dollar a foot on the draft of each vesseL Anchorage from sixty to seventy dollars. 
In this way he greatly increased the royal revenue, and turned hid China specula; 
^iesitoi 
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Ju6 pMtogen, Hod how little he had uoderstood their hutnoutrs and 
loteDtions, is amusiogly shown in a letter written to Mr. Astor from 
Woahoo, which contains his comments on the scenes we have de- 
. scribed » 

** It would be difficult/' he writes^ '' to imagine the frantic gambols 
that are daily played off here ; sometimes dressing in red coatSi and 
otherwise very fantastically, and collecting a number of ignorant 
natives around them, telling them they are the great earM of thenorth- 
west> and making arrangements iorsendingthreeor four Tossels yearly 
tathem from the coast withspars» etc. ; while those very natives cannot 
even furnish a hog to the ship. Then dressing in Highland plaids and 
kelts, and making similar arrangements, with presents of rum, wine, 
or any thing that is at hand. Then taking a number of clerks and 
men on shore to the very spot on which Captain Gook was killed, and 
each fetching off a piece of the rock or tree that was touched by the 
shot. Then setting down with Some white man or some native, who 
can be a little understood, and collecting the history of those islands, 
ofTamaahmaah'swarS, the curiosities of the islands, etc., preparatory 
to the histories of their voyages ; and the collection is indeed ridicu- 
lously contemptible. To enumerate the thousand 'instances of Igno^ 
Iran ce, filth, etc., or to' particularize all the frantic gambols that are 
daily praptised, would require volumes." 

Before embarking, the great 6ris of the Atnerican Fur Company 
took leave of their illustrious ally in due style, with many professions 
of lasting fnendship and promises of future intercourse ; while the 
iiiatter'K)f->facl captain anathematized him in his heart for a grasping, 
trafficking savage; as shrewd and sordid in bis dealings as a white 
man. As one of the vessels of the company will, in the coarse of 
events^ have to appeal to the jnslice and magnanimity of this Island 
potentate, we shall see how fat the honest captain was right in his 
opini(m« 



CHAPTER VII. 



Departure fron the Sandwidk islands— Misumleratandiiigfi— Miseries of a suspioiom 
man — Arrival at Columbia — Dangerous • service — Gfoomy apprehensions — Bars 
and breakersH-Perils of tbe ship-^sasters of a boat's erew— Burial of a Sand- 
wich islander. 

It was on tbe ^Ui of February that the Tonquin set sail frofii tbe 
SaBdwicb istatnla. For two days tbe wbid was coa^cary > ami tbo vessel 
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was detained in their neighbourhood ; at length a fayoarable breeze 
sprang up, and in a little while the rich groves, green hills, and snowy 
peaks of those happy islands one after another sank from sight, or 
' melted into the blue distance^ and the Tonquin ploughed her course 
towards the sterner regions of the Pacific. 

The misunderstandings between the captain and his passengers still 
continued ; or rather, increased in gravity. By his altercations and 
his moody humours, he had cut himself off from all community of 
thought, of freedom of conversation with them. He disdained to ask 
any questions as to their proceedings, and could only guess at the 
meaning of their movements, and in so doing indulged in conjectures 
and suspicions, which produced the most whimsical self-torment. 

Thus, in one of his disputes wilh them, relative to the goods on 
board, some of the packages of which they wished to open, to take 
out articles of clothing for the men or presents for the natives, he was 
so harsh and peremptory that they lost all patience, and hinted that 
they were the strongest party, and might reduce him to a very ridicu- 
lous dilemma, by taking from him the command. 

A thought now flashed across the captain's mind that they really 
had a design to depose him, and that, having picked up some inform- 
ation at Owyhee, possibly of war between the United States . and 
England, they meant to alter the destination of the voyage ; perhaps 
to seize upon ship and cargo for their own use. . 

Once having conceived this suspicion, every thing went to foster it. 
They had distributed fire-arms among some of their men, a common 
precaution among the fur traders when mingling with the natives. 
This, however, looked like preparation. Then several of the partners 
and clerks and soma of Ihe men, being Scotsmen, were acquainted 
with the Gaelic, and held long conversatioivs together in that language. 
These conversations were considered by the captain of a *' mysterious 
and unwarrantable nature,'' ind related, no doubt, to some foul con- 
spiracy that was brewing among them. He frankly avows such sus- 
picions, in his letter to Mr. Astor, but intimates that he stood ready 
to resist any treasonous outbreak ; and seems to think that the evidence 
of preparation on bis part had an effect in overawing the conspirators. 

The fact is, as we have since been informed by one of the parties, it 
was a mischievous pleasure with some of the partners and clerks, who 
were young men, to play upon the suspicious temper and splenetic 
humours of the captain. To thi§ we may ascribe many of their whim- 
sical pranks and absurd propositions, and, above all, their mysterious 
colloquies in Gaelic. 

In this sore and irritable mood did the captain pursue his course, 
keeping a wary eye on every movement, and brisUing up whenever 
the detested soqnd ot the Gaelic htngmige grated upon bis ear. No- 
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Ibing occurred /however, materially to disturb the residue of the voyage, 
excepting a violent storm; and» on the 2%d of March, theTonqUin 
arrived at the mouth of the Oregon, or Columbia river. 

The aspect of the river and the adjacent coast was wild and dange- 
rous. The mouth of the Columbia is upwards of four miles wide, 
with a peninsular and promontory on one side, and a long low spit of 
land on the other; between which a sand bar and chain of breakers 
almost block up the entrance. The interior of the country rises into 
successive ranges of mountains, which, at the time of the arrival of 
the Tonquiii, were covered with snow. 

A fresh wind from the north-west sent a rough tumbling sea upon 
the coast^' which broke upon the bar in furious surges, and extended a 
sheet of foam almost across the mouth of the river. Under these cir« 
cumstances the captain did not think it prudent to approach within 
three leagues, until the bar should be sounded and the channel ascer- 
tained. Mr. Fox, the chief mate, was ordered to this service in the 
whale-boat, accompanied by John Martin, an old seaman, who had 
formerly visited the river, and by three Canadians. Fox requested to 
hive regular sailors to man the boat; but the captain would not spare 
them from the service of the ship, and supposed the Canadians, being 
expert boatmen on lakes and rivers, were competent to the service, 
especially when directed and aided by Fox and Martin. Fox seems to 
have lost all firmness of spirit on the occasion, and to have regarded the 
service with a misgiving heart. He came to the partners for sym- 
pathy, knowing their differences with the captain, and tears were in 
his eyes as he represented his case. /^I am sent off," said he, ''without 
seamen lb man my boat, in boisterous weather, and on the most dan- 
gerous part of the north-west coast. My uncle was lost a few years ago 
on this same bar, and I am now going to lay my bones alongside of 
his." The partners sympathized in his apprehensions, and remon- 
strated with the captain. The latter, however, was not to be moved. 
He had been displea^ad with Mr. Fox in the earlier part of the voyage, 
considering him indolent and inactive ; and probably thought his pre- 
sent repugnance arose from a want of true nautical spirit. The inter- 
ference of* the partners in the business of the ship, also, was not cal- 
culated to have a favourable effect on a stickler for authority like 
himself, especially in bis actual state of feeling towards them. 

At one o'clock, p. m., therefore, Fox and his comrades set off in the 
whale-boat, which is represented as small in size, and crazy in con- 
dition. All eyes were strained after the little bark as it pulled for 
shore, rising and sinking with the huge rolling waves, until it entered^ 
a mere speck, among the foaming breakers, and was soon lost to view. 
Evening set in, night succeeded and passed away, and morning re- 
turned, but widiout the return of tiie boat. 
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As the wind had moderated, the ship stood near to the land, ^ a^* 
to oommand a view of the river's mouth. Nothii^ was to be seen ^ 
but a wild chaoa of tumbling waves breaking upon the bar, and ap*- 
parenlly forming a foaming barrier from shore to shore. Towards 
night tto ship again stood out to gain sea*room, and a gloom was vi« 
aible in every eountenanee. The captain himself shared in the general 
anxiety, and probably repented of his peremptory orders. Anotfaw 
weary and watchful night i|ucceeded, during which the wind subsided, 
i^nd the weather be<^me serene. 

On the following day, the ship having drifted near the land, andiored 
in fourteen fathoms water, to the northward of the long peninsula or 
promontory, which forms- the north side of the entrance, and is called 
Cape Disappointment. The pinnace was then manned, and two of the 
partners, Mr. David Stqart and M'Kay, set off in the hope of learning 
something of the fate of the whale-boat. The surf, however, brtdne 
vdth such viplenee along the shore, that they oould find no lakidhm 
place. Several of the natives appeared on the beach, and made signa 
to them to row round the cape, but they thou^t it most prudent toi 
return to the ship. 

The wind now springing up, the Tonquin got under way, and stood 
in to seek the channel, but was again deterred, by the frightful aspecl 
Qf the breakers,, from venturing within a league. Here she hove to; 
and Mr. Mumford, the second mate, was despatched with four hands, 
in the pinnace, to sound across the channel until he should find four 
fathoms depth. The pinnace entered among the breakers, but was 
near being lost, and with difficulty got back to the ship. The eaptain 
insisted that Mr, Mumford bad steered too much to the southward. 
He now turned to Mr. Aiken, an able mariner, destined to command 
the schooner intended for the coasting trade, and ordered him, toge^ 
ther with John Coles, sail-rmaker, StepJbeo Weekes, armourer, and two 
Sandwich islanden!, to proceed ahead and take aoundings, while the 
ship should follow under easy sail. In this way. they proceeded until 
Aiken had ascertained the channel, when signal was given from the 
ship for him to return on board. He was then within pistol shot, but 
so furious was the current, and tumultuous the breakers, that the boat 
became unmanageable, and was hurried away, the crew crying out 
piteously (or assistance. In a few moments she could not be seen (rem 
the sliip's deck. Some of the passengers climbed to the miien fop, 
and b^eld her alill struggling lo reach the ship ; but shortly after At 
broached broadside to the waves, and her case seemed desperate. The 
attentioe of Ihose on board of the ship was now called to their own 
safety. They were in shallow vwiter; the vessel struck repeatedly, 
the weves broke over her, and there was danger of her feundiariig. 
At length she got into seven fathena vrater, and the wind hdling, mi 
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4he night coming on» eait anchor. WUh the darkness their anxieties 
increased.- The wind whistled, the sea roared, the gloom was only 
broken by die ghastly glare of the foaming breakers, the minds of the 
seamen were fall of dreary apprehensions, and some of them fancied 
they- heard the cries of their lost comrades mingling with the uproar of 
the elements. For a time, too, the rapidly ebbing tide threatened to 
sweep them from their precarious anchorage. At length the reflux of 
the tide, and the springing up of the wind, enabled them to quit their 
dangerous situation, and take shelter in a small bay within Cape 
Disappointn^ent, where they rode in safety during the residue of a 
stormy night, and enjoyed a brief interval of refreshing sleep. 

Wiih the light of day returned their cares and anxieties. They 
looked out from the mast bead oyer a wild coast and wilder sea, but 
could discover no trace of the two boats and their crews, that were 
missing. Several of the natives came en board with peltries, but 
there was no disposition to trade. They were interrogated by signs 
after the lost boats, but could not understand the inquiries. 

Parties now wentoQ shore and scoured the neighbourhood. One of 
these was headed by the captain. They had not proceeded far when 
they beheld a person at a distance' in civilized garb. As he drew near 
he proved to be Weekes, the armourer. There was a burst of joy, for 
it was hoped his comrades were near at hand. His story, how- 
ever, was one of disaster. He and his companions had found it im- 
possible to govern • their boat, having no rudder, and being beset by 
rapid and whirling currents and boisterous surges. After long struggling 
tliey had let her go at the mercy of the waves, tossing about, sometimes 
with her how, sometimes with her broadside to the surges, threatened 
each institnt with destruction, yet repeatedly escaping, until a huge sea 
broke over and swamped her. Weekes was overwhelmed, by the 
boiling waveSf but emerging above the surface, looked' round for his 
oompanions. Aiken and Coles were not to be seen; near him were 
the two Sandwich islanders, stripping themselves of their clothingthat 
they ttiigbt swim more freely. He did the same, and the boat floating 
near to him he seiEed hold oi it. The two islanders joined hm, and 
uniting their forces, diey succeeded in turning the boat upon her keel; 
then bearing down her stern and rocking her, they forced out so much 
water that she was able to bear the weight of a man without sinking. 
One of the idanders now got in, and in a little while baled out th6 
water with his haudi. The other swam about and collected the oars, 
and they all three got onoe Hiore on board. 

By this ^ne the tide had swept them beyond the breakers, and 
WedLes palled on his ocnnpanions to row for land. They were so 
ebilled aQ4 beminibed by the ooM, however, that they lost all bearf, 
Md absolute retased. Weekes was equally chiHed, bul had superior 
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sagacity and self-command. He counteracted the tendency to drow- 
siness and stupor which cold produioes, by keeping himself in constant 
exercise; and seeing that the yessel was advancing, and that every 
thing depended upon himself, he set to work to sCuU the boat clear of 
the bar and into quiet water. 

*- Towards midnight one of the poor islanders expired : his companion 
threw himself on his corpse and could not be persuaded to leave him; 
The dismal night wore away amidst these horrors : as the day dawned, 
Weekes found himself near the land. He steered directly for it, and 
at length, with the aid of the surf, ran his boat high upon a sandy 
beach. 

Finding that one of the Sandwich islanders yet gave signs of life, he 
aided^ him to leave the boat, and set out with him towards the adjacent 
woods, the poor fellow, however, was too feeble to follow him, and 
Weekes was soon obliged to abandon him to his fate and provide for 
his own safety. Falling upon a beaten path he pursued it, and after a 
few hours, came to a part of the coast where, to his surprise and joy, 
he beheld the ship at anchor, and was met by the captain and his 
party. , ' 

After Weekes had related his adventures, three parties were des- 
patched to beat up the coast in search of the unfortunate islander. They 
returned at night without success, though they had used the utmost 
diligence. On the following day the search was resumed, and the 
poor fellow was at length discovered lying beneath a group of rocks, 
his legs swollen, his feet tori^and bloody from walking through bushes 
and briars, and himself half dead with cold, hunger, and fatigue. 
Weekes and this islander were the only survivors of the crew of the 
jolly-boat, and no trace was ever discovered of Fox and ^is parly. 
.Thus eight men were lost on the first approach to the coast ; a com- 
mencement that cast a gloom over the spirits of the whole party, and 
was regarded by some of the superstitious as an omen thiat boded no 
good to the enterprise. 

Towards night the Sandwich islanders went on shore, to biiry the 
body of their unfortunate countryman who had perished in the boat. 
On arriving at the place where it had been left, they dug a grave in the 
sand, in which they deposited the corpse, with a biscuit under one of 
the arms, some lard under the chin, and a small quantity of tabacco, as 
provisions for its journey in the land of spirits. . Having covered the 
body With sand and flints, they kneeled along the grave in a double row, 
with their faces turned to the east, while one who officiated as a priest 
sprinkled them with water from a hat. In so doing he recited a kind 
. of prayer or invocation, to which, at intervals, the others. made re- 
sponses. Such were, the simple rites performed by these poor savages 
at the grave of their comrade on the shores of a strange land; and 
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v^hen these were done, they rose and returned in silence to the ship, 
without once casting a look behind. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

Month of the Columbia — ^Thenativetribes— Their fishing— Their canoes— Bold na- 
vigators—Equestrian Indians and piscatory Indians, difference in their physical 
organization — Search for a trading site — ^Expedition of M^Dougal anil David Stuart 
— Comcomly, the one-eyed chieftain— Influence of wealth in savage life — Slavery 
among the natives^An aristocracy of Flatheads — ^Hospitality among the Chinooks 
— Comcomly*s daughter, her conquest. 

The Columbia, or Oregon, for the distance of thirty or forty miles 
from its entrance into the sea, is, properly speaking, a Qiere estuary, 
indented by deep bays so as to- vary from three to seven miles in 
width ; and is rendered extremely intricate and dangerous by shoals 
reaching nearly from shore to shore, on which, at times, the winds 
and currents produce foaming and tumultuous breakers. The mouth 
of the river proper is but about half a mile wide, formed by the con- 
tracting shores of the estuary. The entrance from the sea, as we have 
already observed, is bounded on the south side by a flat sandy spit of 
land, stretching into the ocean. This is commonly called Point Adams. 
The opposite, or northern side, is Cape Disappointment; a kind of 
peninsula, terminating in a steep knoll or promontory crowned with 
a forest of pine trees, and connected with the main land by a low and 
narrow neck. Immediately within this cape is a wide, open bay, 
terminating at Chinook point, so called from a neighbouring tribe of 
Indians. This was called Baker's bay, and here the Tonquin was 
anchored. 

The natives inhabiting the lower part of the river, and with whom 
the company was likely to have the most frequent intercourse, were 
divided at this time into four tribes, the Chinooks, Clatsops, Wahkia** 
cums, and Cathlamahs. They resembled each other in person, dress, 
language, and manner; and were probably from the same stock, but 
broken into tribes, or rather hordes, by those feuds and schisms frequent 
among Indians. 

These people generally live by fishing. It is true they occasionally 
hunt the elk and deer, and ensnare the waterfowl of the ponds and 
rivers, but these are casual Iu;[uries. Their chief subsistence is de- 
rive from the salmon andojher fish which abound in the Columbia and 
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its Iribulary slrefiims, aided by roots and herbs, especially ihe wappaioo, 
which is found on the islands of the rirer. 

As the Indians of the plains who depend upon the chase are bold 
and expert riders, and pride theniselves upon their horses, so Ihcse 
piscatory tribes of the coast excel in the maiiagement of canoes, and are 
never more at home than when riding upon the waves. Their canoes 
vary In form and size. Some are upward3 of fifty feet long, cutout 
of a single tree, either fir of white cedar, and capable of carrying thirty 
persons. They have thwart pieces from side to side about three inches 
thick, and their gunwales flare outwards, so as to cast off the surges of 
the waves. The bow and stern are decorated with grotesque figures 
of men atid animals^ sotnetimes Ave feet in height. 

th managing their canoes they kneel two and two along the bottom, 
sitting on their heels, and wielding paddles from foUr to fite feet long, 
while one sits on the stern and steers with a paddle of the same kind. 
The women are equally etpett with the liien in ihanaging the eanoe, 
and generally take the heltn. 

It is surprising to see with what fearless unconcern these savages veti- 
ture in their light barks upon the roughest and most tempestuous seds. 
They seem to ride upon the waves like seafowl. Should asu^ge throw 
the canoe upon its side atid endanger its overturn, those to windward 
lean over the upper gunwale, thrust their paddles deep intd the wave, 
apparently catch the water atid force it under the cftboe, and by this ac- 
tion not merely regain an equilibrium, but give their bark atigoi^euii 
impulse forward. 

Theeffect of diiferenttnodesof life upon the human fram^ and huihaii 
character is strikingly instanced in the contrast between the hunting 
Indians of the prairies, and the piscatory Indiiand of the seacoaSt. 
The former, continually on horseback scouring the plains, gaining 
their food by hardy exercise, and subsisting chiefly on flesh, are 
generally tall, sinewy^ nieagtia, but well-formed, and ot bold and 
fierce deportment : the latter, Iwmging about the river banks, br 
squatting and curved up in their canoes, are generally low in stature, 
iil-shaped, with crooked legs, thick ankles, and broad flat feet. They 
are inferior also in muscular power and activity, and in gatne qua- 
lities and appearance, to their hard-riding brethren of Iheptairies. 

Having premised these few particulars concerning the neighbouring 
Indians^ we will return to the immediate conterns of the Tonquin and 
her crew. 

Further search was made for Mr. Fox and his parly^ but With no 
better success, and they were at length given up as lost. In the mean^ 
time, the captain and some of the partners explored the iriver for som^ 
distance in a large boat, to select a suitable placid for the trading post; 
Tlieir old Jealousies and diflerences continued; they never could coin- 
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cide in their choice, and the captain objected altogether to any site so 
high up the river. They all returned, therefore, to Baker's bay in no 
very good-humour. The partners proposed to examine the opposite 
shore, but the captain wa's impatient of any further delay. His 
eagerness to " get qn" had increased upon him. He thoughtall these 
excursions a sheer loss of time, and was resolved to land at once, build 
a shelter for the reception of that part of his oargo destined for the use 
of the settlement, and, having cleared his ship of it and of his irksome 
shipmates, to depart upon the prosecution of his coasting voyage, ac- 
cording to orders. 

On the following day, therefore, without troubling himself to consult 
the partners, he landed in Baker's bay, and proceeded to erect a shed 
for the reception of the rigging, equipments, and stores of the schooner 
that was to be built for the use of (he settlement. 

This dogged determination on the part of the sturdy captain gave 
high offence to Mr. M'Oougal, who now considered himself at the head 
of the concern, as Mr. Aster's representative and proxy. He set off 
the same day (April 5th), accompanied by Mr. David Stuart, for the 
.southern shore, intending to be back by the seventh. Not having the 
captain to contend with, they soon pitched upon a spot which appeared 
to them favourable for the intended establishment. It was on a point 
of land called point George, having a very good harbour, where vessels, 
not exceeding two hundred tons burthen, might anchor within My 
yards of the shore. 

After a day thus profitably spent, they recrossed the river, but 
landed on the northern shore, several miles above the anchoring ground 
of the Tonquin, iii the neighbourhood of Chinook, and visited the vil- 
lage of that tribe. Here they were received with great hospitality by 
the chief, who was named Comcomly, a shrewd old savage, with but one 
eye, who will occasionally figure in this narrative. Each village forms 
a petty sovereignty, governed by its own chief, who. however, possesses 
but little authority, unless he be a man of wealth and substance ; that is 
to say, possessed of canoes, slaveSi and wives. The greater number of 
these, the greater is the chief. How many wives this one-eyed potentate 
maintained we are not told, but he certainly possessed great sway, not 
merely over his own tribe, but over the neighbourhood. 

Having mentioned slaves, we would observe that slavery exists among 
several oi the tribes beyond the Rocky mountains. The slaves are 
well treated while in good health, but occupied in ail kinds of drudgery. 
Should they become useless, however, by sickness or old age, they are 
totally neglected, and left to perish; nor is any respect paid to their 
bodies after death. 

A singular custom prevails, not merely among the ChiAoobt, but 
among most of the tribes aboalthis part of the coast, which is the flat* 

4« 
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tening of the forehead. The process by M^hich this deformity is ef- 
fected commences immediately after birth. The infant is laid in a 
wooden trough, by way of cradle. The end on which the head re- 
poses is higher than the rest. A padding is placed on the forehead of 
the infant, with a piece of bark above it, and is pressed down by cords, 
which pass through wholes on each side of the trough. As the tighten- 
ing of the padding and the pressing of the head to the board is gradual, 
the process is said not to be attended with much pain. The appearance 
of the infant, howeyer, while in this state of compression, is whimsically 
hideous, and '* its little black eyes," we are told, '* being forced out by 
the tightness of the bandages, resemble those of a mouse choked in a 
trap." 

About a year's pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect, at 
the end of which time the child emerges from its bandages a complete 
.flathead, and continues so through life. It must be noted, however, 
that this flattening of the head has something in it of aristocratical 
significancy, like the crippling of the feet among Chinese ladies of qua- 
lity. At any rate it is. a sign of freedom. No slave is permitted to 
bestow this enviable deformity upon his child ; all the slaves, therefore, ^ 
are roundheads. 

With this worthy tribe of Ghinooks the two partners passed a part 
of a day very agreeably. M*Dougal, who was somewhat vain of his 
official rank, had given it to be understood that they were two chiefs of 
a great trading company, about to be established here, and the quick- 
sighted, though one-eyed chief, who was somewhat practised in traffic 
with white men, immediately perceived the policy of cultivating the 
friendship of two such important visiters. He regaled them, therefore, 
to the best of his ability, with abundance of salmon and wappatoo. 
The next morning, March 7th, they prepared to return to the vessel, 
according to promise. They had eleven miles of open bay to traverse ; 
the wind was fresh, the waves ran high. Comcomly remonstrated 
with them on the hazard to which they would be exposed. They 
were resolute, however, and launched their boat, while the wary 
chieftain followed at some short distance in his canoe. Scarce had 
they rowed a mile, when a wave broke over their boat and upset it. 
They were in imminent peril of drowning, especially Mr. M'Dougal, 
who could not swim. Comcomly, however, came bounding over 
the waves in ,his light canoe, and snatched them from a watery 
grave. 

They were taken on shore and a fire made, at which they dried 
their clothes, after which Comcomly conducted them back to his 
village. Here every thing was done that could be devised for their 
entertainment during threedays that they were detained by bad weather. 
Comcomly made his people perform antics before them ; and his wives 
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and daughters endeavoured, by all the soothing and endearing arts of 
women, to find favour in their eyes. Some even painted their bodies 
with red clay, and anointed themselves with fish oil, to give additional 
lustre to their charms. Mr. M'Dougal seems to have had a heart 
susceptible to the influence of the gentler sex. Whether or no it was 
first touched on this occasion we do not learn ; but it will be found, in 
the course of this work, that one of the daughters of the hospitable 
Comcomly eventually made a conquest of the great eri of the American 
Fur Company. 

When the weather had moderated and the sea become tranquil, the 
one-eyed chief of the Chinooks manned his state canoe, and conducted 
his guests in safety to the ship, where they were welcomed with joy, 
for apprehensions had been felt for their safety. Comcomly and his 
people were then entertained on board of the Tonquin, and liberally 
rewarded for their hospitality and services. They returned home 
highly satisfied, promising to remain faithful friends and allies of the 
while men. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Point George — Founding of Astoria-^Indian visiters — Their reception — The cap- 
tiin taboo's the ship— Departure of the Tonquin — Comments on the conduct of 
Captain Thorn. 

From the report made by the two exploring partners, it was deter- 
mined that point George should be the site of the trading house. 
These gentlemen, it is true, were not perfectly satisfied with the place, 
and were desirous of continuing their search; but Captain Thorn 
was impatient to land his cargo and continue his voyage, and protested 
against any more of what he termed •* sporting excursions." 

Accordingly, on the 12th of April the launch was freighted with all 
things necessary for the purpose, and sixteen persons departed in her 
to commence the establishment, leaving the Tonquin to follow as soon 
as the harbour could be sounded. 

Crossing the wide mouth of the river, the party landed, and encamp- 
ed at the bottom of a small bay within point George. The situation 
chosen for the fortified post was on an elevation facing to the north, 
with the wide estuary, its sand bars, and tumultuous breakers spread 
out before it, and the promontory of Cape Disappointment, fifteen 
miles distant, closing the prospect to the left. The surrounding country 
was in all the freshness of spring ; the trees were in the young leaf, 
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the weather was superb, and every thing looked delightful to men 
just emancipated from a long confinement on shipboard. The Ton- 
quin shortly afterwards made her way through the intricate channel, 
and came to anchor in the little bay, and was saluted from the en*- 
campment with three volleys of musketry and three cheers. She re*-' 
turned the salute with three cheers and three guns. 

All hands now set to work cutting down trees, clearing away thickets, 
and marking out the place for the residence, storehouse, and powder 
magazine, which were to be built of logs, and covered with bark. 
Others landed the timbers intended for the frame of the coasting vessel, 
and proceeded to put them together ; while others prepared a garden 
spot, and soy^ed the seeds of various vegetables. 

The next thought was to give a name to the embryo metropolis : the 
one that naturally presented itself was that of the projector and sup- 
porter of the whole enterprise. It was accordingly named Astoria. 

The neighbouring Indians now swarmed about the place. Some 
brought a few land-otter and sea-otter skins to barter, but in very scanty 
parcels ; the greater number came prying about to gratify their curio- 
sity, for they are said to be impertinently inquisitive ; while not a few 
came with no other design than to pilfer ; the laws olmeum and tuum 
being but slightly respected among Ihem. Some of them besel the 
ship in their canoes, among whom was the Chinook chief Comcomly, 
and his liege subjects. These were well received by Mr. M*Dougal, 
who was delighted with an opportunity of entering upon his functions 
and acquiring importance in the eyes of his future neighbours. Tha 
confusion thus produced on board, and the derangement of the cargo 
caused by this petty trade, stirred the spleen of the captain, who had 
a sovereign contempt for the onef>eye4 ohieftain and all his crew. Ho 
complained loudly of having his ship lumbered by a host of '* Indian 
ragamuffins," who had not a skin to dispose of, and at length put his 
positive interdict upon all trafficking on board. Upon this Mr. D*Dou- 
gal was fain to land, and established his quarters at the eoeampment, 
where he could eiercise his ri^ts and enjoy bis dignities, without 
eontrol. 

The feud, however, between these rival powers still continued, but 
was chiefly carried on by letter. Day after day, and week after w eek 
elapsed, yet the storehouses requisite for the reception of the cargo were 
not completed, and the ship was detained in port; while the captain 
was teased by frequent requisitions for various articles for the use of the 
establishment, or the trade witli the natives. An angry correspondence 
took place, in which he complained bitterly of the time wasted in 
'* smoking and sporting parties,'' as he termed the reconnoitring ex- 
peditions, and in clearing and preparing meadow ground and turnip 
patches^ instead of dispatching ius ship. At length all these jarrin? 
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inftters wer^ Adjusted, if not to the satisfaction, at least to tbe acqnies- 
cence of all parlies. The pari of tjio cargo desliped for Ihe use of Asloria 
was landed, and the ship left free lo proceed on her voyage. 

As the Tonqnin was to cojst lo Ihe north, to trade for peltries at the 
different harbours, and to touqh at Astoria on her return iq the aMtumo, 
U was unaniinogsly declared that Mr. M*Kay should go in her as su- 
percargo, t|Mng witl^ hini Mr. Lewis as shjp s clerk. On the isl of 
J une lh^ ship got un#r way, ^nd dropped dowp tp Bal^ief's bay, where 
^he w#|} detaiiw^d fof |i few days by a head wind j bqt early in tl^e 
morning of the 5lh, stood out to sea with a fine breeze and swelling 
canvass, and swept off gaily on her fatal voyage, from which she was 
never to return 1 

On reviewing the conduct of Captain Thorn, and examining his 
peevish and somewhat whimsical correspondence, the impression left 
upon our mind is, upon the whole, decidedly in his favour. While 
we smile at the simplicity of his heart and the narrowness of his views, 
which made him regard every thing out of the direct path of his daily 
duty, and the rigid exigencies of the service, as trivial and impertinent, 
which inspired him wijh contempt for the swelling yanity of some of 
his coadjutors, and the literary exercises and curious researches of 
othiBra, w.e cannot but applaud that strict jaqd copscijenlious devotion lo 
the interests of his employer, and to what lie considered tlie true 
objects of the enterprise in which he was engaged. He certainly was 
lo blaine ecjcaaionally for the asperity of his manners, and the arbitrary 
natjiaro of his measures, yet mi;ch lh§t is excepjlionable in this part of 
his conduct may be traced io rigid notions of duty, acquired in that 
jlyranoical school, a ship of war, and to the construction given by his 
cpmp9|iions io tbo orders of Mr. Aslor, so little in conformity with his 
own. )iis J9>ind, too^ appears lo bave become almost diseased by the 
sqspiQJpns he^a4 formied as lo the loyalty of' his associates, and the 
paturp of li^i^ uUiaia,te^sig;^^ yet on this point there were circum- 
Mjijajhfit^ to^ i^ aoPfC ^^^sure, jusUXy him. The relations betyvjaen the 
United States an4 Gf^ Brii^in were at that lime in a critical stale ; 
in fa^t# the Iwo .eounti-ies were on the eve of a war. Several of the 
partners were ^rij^sh subjects, and might be ready to desert the flag 
under wbMt they a^d, should a war lake place. Their application 
to the British minister at New York shows the dubious feeling wi^h 
which ibay ha4 embark^ in the present enterprise. They had been 
io lh.e.69Qploy of the North-west Company, and might be 4^^^ lo 
rally agi^n under that association, should events threaten the prosperjly 
of this embryo establishment of Mr. Aslor. Besi de, we have the fact, 
nVer/ed lo us by one of the partners, that some of Ihem, who were 
youn^ AAd baedlesa> look a mischievous and unwarrantable pleasur^e in 
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playiDg upon the jealous temper of the captain, and afifecting mysterious 
consultations and sinister movements. 

These circumstances are cited in palliation of the doubts and sur- 
mises of Captain Thorn, which might otherwise appear strange and 
unreasonable. That most of the partners were perfectly upright and 
faithful in the discharge of the trust reposed in them, we are fully 
satisfied; still the honest captain was not unvariably wrong in his sus- 
picions; and that he formed a pretty just opinion of the integrity of 
that aspiring personage, Mr. M'Dougal, will be substantially proven in 
the sequel. 



CHAPTER X. 

Disquieting rumours from the interior — ^Reconnoitring party— Preparations for a 
trailing post — ^An unexpected arrival — A spy in the camp — ^Expedition into the 
interior — Shores of the Columbia — ^IVIount Coffin — Indian sepulchre — The land 
of spirits — Columbian valley — Vancouver's point — ^Falls and rapids— A great fish- 
ing mart — The village of Wish-ram— Difference between fishing Indians and 
hunting Indians — Effects of habits of trade on the Indian character — Post es- 
tablished at the Oakinagan. 

While the Astorians were busily occupied in coifipleting their fac- 
tory and forty a report was brought to them by an Indian from the 
upper part of the river, that a party of thirty white men had appeared 
on the banks of the Columbia, and were actually building houses at 
the second rapids. This information caused much disquiet. We have 
already mentioned that the North-west Company had established posts^ 
to the west of the Rocky mountains, in a district called by them New 
Caledonia, which extended from lat. 52o to hh^ north, being within the 
British territories. It was now apprehended that they were advanc- 
ing within the American limits, and were endeavouring to seize upon 
the upper part of the river, and forestal the American Fur Company 
in the surrounding trade ; in which, case bloody feuds might be an- 
ticipated, such as had prevailed between the rival fur companies in 
former days. 

A reconnoitring party was sent up the river to ascertain the truth of 
the report. They ascended to the foot of the first rapid, about two 
hundred miles, but could hear nothing of any white men being in the 
neighbourhood. 

Not long after their return, however, further accounts were received, 
by two wandering Indians, which established the fact, that the North- 
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west Company had actually erected a trading house on the Spokan 
river, which falls into the north branch of the Columbia. 

What rendered this intelligence the more disquieting, was the inability 
of the Astorians, in their present reduced state as to numbers/ and the 
exigencies of their new establishment, to furnish detachments to pene^ 
trate the country in different directions^ and fix the posts necessary to 
secureLthe interior trade. 

It was resolved, however, at any rate, to advance a counter check to 
this post on the Spokan, and one of the partners, Mr. David Stuart, 
prepared to set out for the purpose with eight men and a small assort- 
ment of goods. ' He was to be guided by the two Indians, who knew 
the country, and promised to take him to a place not far from the 
Spokan river, and in a neighbourhood abounding with beaver. Here 
be was ,to establish himself and to remain for a time, provided he 
found the situation advantageous and the natives friendly. 

On the 15th of July, when Mr. Stuart was nearly ready to embark, 
a canoe made its appearance, standing for the harbour, and manned 
by nine white men. Much speculation took place who these strangers 
could be, for it was too soon to expect their own people, under Mr. 
Hunt, who were to cross the continent. As the canoe drew near, the 
British standard was distinguished : on coming to land, one of the 
crew stepped on shore, and announced himself as Mr. David Thomp- 
son, astronomer, and partner of the North-west Company. Accord- 
ing to his account, he had set out in the preceding year with a 
tolerable strong party, and a supply of Indian goods, to cross the 
Rocky mountains. A part of his people, however, had deserted him 
on the eastern side, and returned with the goods to the nearest north- 
west post. He had persisted in crossing the mountain with eight men, 
who remained true to him. They had traversed the higher regions, 
and ventured near the source of the Colombia, where, in the spring, 
they had constructed a cedar canoe, the same in which they had 
reached Astoria. 

This, in fact, was the party dispatched by the North-west Company 
to anticipate Mr. Astor in his intention of effecting a settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia river. It appears, from information subsequently 
derived from other sources, that Mr. Thompson had pushed on his 
course with great haste, calling at all the Indian villages in his march, 
presenting them with British flags, and even planting them at the 
forks of the rivers, proclaiming formally that he took possession of the 
country in thfe name of the king of Great Britain for the North-west 
Company. As his original plan was defeated by the desertion of his 
people, it is probable that he descended the river simply to recon- 
noitre, and ascertain whether an American settlement had been com- 
menced. 
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]tfr. Th9mf6o» wis* m doubt, tha first white mm wbo d^^ceo^^d 
the norlhern hnmh pf Ihe Cpluni{>i$ from ^Q PWp iU pourpo. Lewis 
ap() Ctorko sirMck thp m^Jp body pf ib© rivar at the forks, ^bout four 
hundred roiles froqi iig wppib. Tbey epkred it frpm ipwis rivpr, ijs 
Spulhero braopb, and \hmQ^ descended. 

Though Mr. Thompwn oopld b# qonfid#rpd as lUde belter than 9 ppy 
in the camp, he was received with great cordiplily by ¥r. M^Dougal, 
who h9d a lurking feeling of companionslnp gpd gpod wi)l fpr a)l the 
pforlh-wesl Company, He inviJed him fp h^94 qn^rt^rs, where he 
jand bis paople were bP«piiaWy entertained. P^ay, further, being 
j^om^what in extremity, he was fMrnished by Mr- M'Poug^l with 
goods and provisions fqr bis journey back^ dcross the mountains* 
much agaiDSt the wishes of Mr. Payid gtuart, who did npl think the 
pbject of his visit eniiUed him to any fayowr. 

On the 23d of July Mr, Stuart set out upon his expedition to the in- 
terior- His party insisted of four of tlip plerks, Messrs, PijJet, Ilpss, 
M*Lennon. and Monlijgny, two Canadian voy^geurs, and two natives 
of the Sandwiph islands. Tbey had tbrpe canoes well laden with 
pravisions, and with goods 'and nejQesswies for a trading establish- 
j»en|, 

Mr. Thompson and his party »et put in ^mp^ny with them, it 
being his intepiioa to proceed direct to Montreal. The partners at 
Astoria forwarded by him a short letter to Mr. Astor, informing hini 
of their safe arrival at ihe mouth of the Columbia, and that (hey h^d 
not yet heard of Mr, Hunt. The little squadron of caooes set sail 
with a favourable breeze, and soon passed Tongue point, a long, high, 
and rocky promontory, covered with trees, and stretching far iujto the 
river. Opposite to this, on the aorthern shpre, is a deep hay, where 
the Columbia am^ored at the time of the discovery, and wbiph is 
Still called Gray's bay, from 4lie name of her commander. 

From hence the general course of the river, for about seventy mifes, 
was nearly south-east; varying in breadth, according Lo lis bays^^nd 
indentations, and navigable for vessels of three hundred tons. The 
sbiores were in some places high and rocky, wiili low marshy islands 
at their feet, subject to inundation, and icovfired with wiljows, popl^s, 
and other trees that love an Alluvial soil. Soioetimes Ibie mpw)lains re- 
ceded, and gave place to beautiful plains and noble forests. Whil^ the 
river margin was richly fringed with trees (of deciduous foliage, Xbe 
rough uplands were crowned by majestic pines, and furs of gigantic si^e, 
some towering to the height of between two and three hundred leet^ 
with proportionate circumference. Out of Ibeise the Indian^ wrought 
their great canoes and pirogues. 

At one .part of the river they passed^ oii the lUQrthern side, jm isolated 
rock, about one hundred and fifty feet high, rising from a low max^y 
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soil, and totaily dtecoooected with Ihe adjacent monntatnt* This was 
held in great reverence by Ihe neighbouring Indians, being one of their 
principal placea of sepulture. The same provident care for the de- 
ceaced that pr^vaiU among the hunting tribes of the prairies is observ- 
able among the piscatory tribes of the rivors and sea-coi^. Among the 
former, the favourite horse of the hunter is buried with hio) in the same 
fuuereai mound, and his bow and arrows are laid by his side, (hat he 
may b« perfectly equipped for Iha '' happy bunting grounds" of the 
land of spirits. Among the latter, ttie Indian is wrapped fn his mantle 
of skins, laid in his canoe, with his paddle, his fishing spear, and other 
implements beside him, and placed aloft on some rock or eminence 
overlooking the river, or bay, or lake, that he has frequented. He is 
thus fitted out to launch away upon those placid streams apd aunny 
lakes stocked witli all kinds offish and wata^bvl, which are prepared 
in the next world for those who have acquitted themselves as good sons, 
^Qod lathers, good husbands, and, tbove all, good fisheroieo, during 
their mortal sojourn. 

The isolated rock in question presented a spedacle of Ib^ kif)d« nu- 
merous dead bodies being deposited in canoes on its suuiaiit; fv4iile on 
pole^ around were trophies, or, rather, funereal ofleriags 0( trinkets, 
garments, baskets of rooAs, and other articles for th« use pf the de- 
ceased. A reverential feeling prolecls these sacred spots fr^wi robbery 
or insult. The friends of th<e deceased, especially the womm, repair 
here at sunrise and sunset for some time after his death, singing his 
Mineral dirge, and uttering loud waillings and lamentations. 

' From the number of dead bodies in canoes observed upon tiiis rock 
by Ihe first eipiorers of the river, it received the name of mount Coffin, 
wliich it eootiaues to bear. 

Beyond this rock tjiey passed the mouth of a river on the right hank 
of the Columbia, which appeared to take its rise in a distant mountain, 
covered with snow. The Indian name of this river was the Cowleskee. 
Some niiies further on they came to Uie great Columbian valley, so 
calM by Lewis and Clarke. It is sixty miles in width, aiid «aUettds 
far to the south rsoiMh«ea&t, between parallel ridges of mountains, which 
hound it 00 the east and west. Through the oentro of this valley 
flowed a large and beautiful stream, called the Wailamot,* which 
came wandering, for sev^al hundred miles, through a yet unexplored 
wilderness. The sheltered situation of this immense valley bad an 
^vious effeet upon the dioaate. It was a region of great beauty and 
ItiOiuriaftce, with lakes and pools^ and green meadows shaded by noble 
^oves. Various triies were said to reside in this valley, and along 
the hanka of the Wallamot. 

/ PraasBnMil Wsttimat, ^ »ooe»t be^; iipta t)M 
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About eight miles above the mouth of the Wallamot the litUe 
squadron arrived at Vancouver's point, so called in honour of that cele- 
brated voyager by his lieutenant (Broughton) when he explored the 
river. This point is said to present one of the most beautiful scenes 
on the Columbia ; a lovely meadow, with a silver sheet of limpid water 
in -the centre, enlivened by wildfowl, a range of hills crowded by 
forests, while the prospect is closed by mount Hood, a magnificent 
mountain rising into a lofty peak, and covered with snow ; the ultimate 
landmark of the first explorers of the river. 

Point Vancouver is about one hundred miles from Astoria. Here 
the reflux of the tide ceases to be perceptible. To this place vessels of 
two and three hundred tons burthen may ascend. The party under 
the command of Mr. Stuart had been three or four days in reaching it, 
though we have forborne to notice their daily progress and nightly 
encampments. 

From point Vancouver the river turned towards the north-east, and 
became more contracted and rapid, with occasional islands and frequent 
sand banks. These islands are furnished with a number of ponds^ 
and at certain seasons abound with swan, geese, brandts, cranes, gulls, 
plover, and other wild fowl. The shores, too, are low, and closely 
wooded, with such undergrowth of vines and rushes as to be almost 
impassable. 

About thirty miles above point Vancouver the mountains again ap- 
proach on both sides of the river, which is bordered by stupendous 
precipices, covered with the fir and the white cedar, and enlivened 
occasionally by beautiful cascades leaping from a great height, and 
sending up wreaths of vapour. One of these precipices, or cliffs, is 
curiously worn by time and weather, so as ^to liave the appearance of 
a ruined fortress, with towers and battlements, beetling high above 
the river ; while two small cascades, one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, pilch down from the fissures of the rocks. 

The turbulence and rapidity of the current continually augmenting 
as they advanced, gave the voyagers intimation that they were ap- 
proaching the great obstructions of the river, and at length they arrived 
at Strawberry island, so called by Lewis and Clarke, which lies at the 
foot of the first rapid. As this part of the Columbia will be repeatedly 
mentioned in the course of this work, being the scene of some of its 
incidents, we shall give a general description of it in this place. 

The falls or rapids of the Columbia are situated about one hundred 
and eighty miles above the mouth of the river. The first is a perpen- 
dicular cascade of twenty feet, after which there is a swift descent for 
a mile, between islands of hard black rock, to another pitch of eight 
feet divided by two rocks. About two and a half miles below this the 
river expands into a wide li>asin, seemingly dammed up by a perpen- 
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dicular ridge of black rock. A current, however, sets diagonally to 
the left of this rocky barrier, where there is a chasm forty-five yards 
in width. . Through this the whole body of the river roars along, 
swelling, and whirling, and boiling for some distance in the wildest con- 
fusion. Through this tremendous channel the intrepid explorers of the 
river, Lewis and Clarke, passed safely in their boats; the danger 
being, not from the rocks, but from the great surges and whirl- 
pools. 

At the distance of a mile and a half from the foot of this narrow 
channel is a rapid, formed by two rocky islands ; and two miles beyond 
is a second great fall, over a ledge of rocks twenty feet high, extending 
nearly from shore to shore. The river is again compressed into a 
channel from fifty to a hundred feet wide, worn through a rough bed 
of hard black rock, along which it boils and roars with great fury for 
the distance of three miles. This is called '* The Long Narrows." 

Here is the great fishing place of the Columbia. In the spring of 
the year, when the water is high, the salmon ascend the river in in- 
credible numbers. As they pass through this narrow strait, the In- 
dians, standing on the rocks, or on the end of wooden stages projecting 
from the banks, scoop them up with small nets distended on hoops and 
attached to long handles, and cast them on shore. 

They are then cured and packed in a peculiar manner. After 
having been disembowelled, they are exposed to the sun on scaffolds 
erected on the river banks. When sufficiently dry, they are pounded 
fine between two stones, pressed into the smallest compass, and packed 
in baskets or bales of grass matting, about two feet long and one in 
diameter, lined with the cured skin of a salmon. The top is likewise 
covered with fish skins, secured by cords passing through holes in the 
edge of the basket. Packages are then made, each containing twelve 
of these bales, seven at bottom, five at top, pressed close to each other, 
with the corded side upward, wrapped in mats and corded. These are 
placed in dry situations, and again covered with matting. Each of 
these packages contains from ninety to a hundred pounds of dried fish, * 
which in this state will keep sound for several years.*. 

We have given this process at some length, as furnished by the first 
explorers, because it marks a practised ingenuity in preparing articles 
of traffic for a market, seldom seen among our aboriginals. For like 
reasons we would make especial mention of the village of Wish-ram, 
at the head of the Long Narrows, as being a solitary instance of an 
aboriginal trading mart, or emporium . Here the salmon caught in the 
neighbouring rapids were ** warehoused," to await customers. Hither 
the tribes from the mouth of the Columbia repaired with the fish of 

* Lewis and Clarke, vol. ii., p. 32. , 
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tile seacoasl, the roots* berries, and especially the wappaloo, gathered 
ift the lower pdrii of the river, logelher with goods and trinkets ob- 
tained from tlie ships which casually ifisited the coast. Hither also 
the tribes from the Rocky mountains brought down horses, bear grass, 
quartiash, and other commodities of the interior^ The merchant fish- 
ermen at the falls acted as middlemen or factors, and passed the ob- 
jects of traffic^ as it were, cross-handed ; trading away part of the wares 
received from the mountain tribes to those of the river and the plains, 
and ^ice ttsrsd: their packages of pounded salmon entered largely into 
the system of barter, and being carried odin opposite directions, found 
their way to the savage hunting camps far in tlie interior, and to the 
casual while traders who touched upon the coast. 

We have already noticed certain contrarieties of character between 
the Indian tribes, produced by tlieir diet and mode of life; and no^ 
where are they more apparent than about the falls of Columbia. The 
Indians of this great fishing mart are represented by the earliest eiL- 
plofers as sleeker and falter, but less hardy and active, than the tribet 
of the mouniains and the prairies, who live by huntings or of the upper 
parts of the river, where fish is scanty, and the inhabitants. must eke 
oiit their subsistence by digging roots or chasing the deer. Indeed, 
whenever an Indian of the upper country is too lazy to hunt, yet is 
fond of good living, he repairs to the falls, to live in abundance with- 
out labour. 

"By such worthless dogs lis these," says an honest trader in his 
jourtial, which now lies before us, ** by such worthless dogs as these 
are these noted fi-^hing places peopled, which, like pur great cities, 
may with propriety be called the head quarters of vitiated principles/' 

The habits of trade and the avidity of gain have their corrupting ef- 
Tects even in the wilderness, as may be instanced in the members of 
the aboriginal emporium ; for the same journalist denounces them as 
" saucy, impudent rascals, who will steal when they can, and pillage 
t^hcHi-ver a Weak party falls in their power." 

That he does not belie them will be evidenced hereafter, when we 
have occasion again to touch at Wish-ram and navigate the rapids. 
In the present instance the travellers eflfected the laborious ascent of 
this part of the river, with all its various portages, without molesta-. 
tion, and once more launched away in smooth water above the high 
falls. 

Tlie two parties continued together, without materia! impediment, 
for three or fbur huttdred miles further up the Columbia ; Mr. Thomp- 
son appearing to take great interest in the success of Mr. Stuart, and 
pointing out places favourable, as he said, to the establishment of his 
contemplated trading post. 

Mr. Stuart, v?ho dUtrusied his sincerity, at length pretended to 
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adopt h\» advidc$« dnd, kikihg teaye of hint, remaitfted as If to establisii 
liibiself^ white (he other proceeded on his course tdwards the moun- 
tains. No sootier, however, had he fairly dei)aMed, than Mr. Stuart 
again poshed forward, undet* gitidanee of the two Indians, nor did he 
stop until he had arrived wiihln about one hundi'ed and forty miles of 
the Spokan rivers which he c^Mfdered near enough to keep the rival 
establishment in check* 

The place which he pitehed upon fot* his trading post was a point of 
land about three miles in length and two in breadth, formed by (he 
junction of the Oakinagan ^ith the Columbia. Ttio former is a riVer 
which has its source in a considerable lake about a hundred andflfiy 
miles west of the point of junction « The iWo rivers, about the place 
of their confluence, ere bordered by immense prairies covered with 
herbage^ but destitute of treesi The point itself was ornamented with 
i^ild (lowers of every hue, in which innumerable hummtng-birds were 
** banqueting nearly the livelong day." 

The situation of this point appeared to be well adapted for a tra i-^ 
ing post. The climate was salubrious^ the soil fertile^ (he rivers well 
stocked with fish, the natives peaceable and friendly. There were 
e^sy communications with the interior by the upper waters of the Co^^ 
himbia and the lateral stream of the Oakinagan, while the downward 
current of the Columbia furnished a highway to Astoria. 

Availing hiiriself^ therefore, of (he driftwood which had Collected in 
quantities in the neighbouring bends of the rivei*^ Mr.JStUart and his 
men set to work to erect a house, which in a little while was sufficiently 
eomt)leted for their residence; and thus was established the hrst In^ 
terior post of the company. We will now return to notice the pro-^^ 
gress of affairs at the mouth of the Columbia. 



CHAPTER XL 

Alarm at Astoria— Rumour of Indian bestilities— Preparations for d«feiice-^Traglcal 
fate of the Tonquin. 

tuE sailing of the Tonquin, ahd the departure of Mr. David Stuart 
and his detachment, had produced a striking eflfect on affairs at As- 
loria. The natives who had swarmed about the place began imme- 
dialely to drop off, until at length not an Indian was to be seen. This, 
^t first, was attributed to the want ot peltries with which to trade ; bul 
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in a. little while the mystery was explained in a more alarming manner. 
A conspiracy was said to he on foot among the neighbouring tribes to 
make a combined attack upon the white men» now that they were so 
reduced in number. For this purpose there had been a gathering ot 
warriors in a neighbouring bay, under the pretext of fishing for stur- 
geon ; and fleets of canoes were expected to join them from the north 
and south. Even Comcomly, the one-eyed chief, notwithstanding his 
professed friendship for Mr. M'Dougal, was strongly suspected of being 
concerned in this general combination. 

Alarmed at rumours of this impending danger, the Astorians sus- 
pended their regular labour, and set to work, with all haste, to throw 
up temporary works for refuge and defence. In the course of a few 
days they surrounded their dwelling-house and magazines with a picket 
fence ninety feet square, flanked by two bastions, on which were 
mounted four four-pounders. Every day they exercised themselves in 
the use of their weapons, so as to qualify themselves for military duty,, 
and at night they ensconced themselves in their fortress and posted 
sentinels, to guard against surprise. In this way they hoped, even in 
case of attack, to be able to hold out until the arrival of the party to be 
conducted by Mr. Hunt across the Rocky mountains, or until the re- 
turn of the Tonquin. The latter dependance, however, was doomed 
soon to be destroyed. Early in August, a wandering band of savages 
from the strait of Juan de Fuca, made their appearance at the mouth 
of the Columbia, where they came to fish for sturgeon. They brought 
disastrous accounts of the Tonquin, which were at first treated as 
mere fables, but which were too sadly confirmed by a different tribe 
that arrived a few days subsequently. We shall relate the circum- 
stances of this melancholy aflair as correctly as the casual discrepancies 
in the statements that have reached us will permit. 

We have already stated that the Tonquin set sail from the mouth of 
the river on the 5th of June. The whole number of persons on board 
amounted to twenty-three. In onfe of the outer bays they picked up, 
from a fishing canoe, an Indian named Lamazee, who had already 
made two voyages along the coast, and knew something of the lan- 
guages of the various tribes. He agreed to accompany them as in- 
terpreter. 

Steering to the north. Captain Thorn arrived in a few days at Van- 
couver's island, and anchored in the harbour ot Neweetee, very much 
against the advice of his Indian interpreter, who warned him against 
the perfidious character of the natives of this part of the coast. Numbers 
of canoes soon came off, bringing sea-otter skins to sell. It was too 
late in the day to commence a traffic, but Mr. M*Kay, accompanied by 
a few of the men, went on shore to a large village to visit Wicananish, 
the chief of the surrounding territory, six of the natiyes remaining on 
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board as hostages. He was received with great professions of friend- 
ship, entertained hospitably, and a couch of sea-otter skins was pre- 
pared for him in the dwelling of the chieftain, where he was preyailed 
upon to pass the night. 

In the morning, before Mr. M*Kay had returned to* the ship, great 
numbers of the natives came off in their canoes to trade, headed by 
two sons of Wicananish. As they brought abundance of sea^tter 
skins, and there was every appearance of a brisk trade, Captain Thorn 
did not wait for the return of Mr. M'Kay,^ but spread out his wares 
upon the deck, making a tempting display of blankets, cloths, knives, 
beads, and fish-hooks, expecting a prompt and profitable sale. The 
Indians, however, were not so eager and simple as he had supposed, 
having learned the art of bargaining and the value of merchandise from 
the casual traders along the coast. They were guided , too, by a shrewd - 
old chief named Nookamis, who had grown gray in traffic with New 
England skippers, and prided himself upon his acuteness. His 
opinion seemed to regulate the market. When Captain Thorn made 
what he considered a liberal offer for an otter skin, the wil^ old Indian 
treated it with scorn, and asked more than double. His comrades all 
took their cue from him, and not an otter skin was to be had at a 
reasonable rate. 

The old fellow, however, overshot his mark, and mistook the cha- 
racter of the man he was treating with. Thorn was a plain, straight- 
forward sailor, who never had two minds nor two prices in his deal- 
ings, was deficient in patience and pliancy, and totally wanting in the 
chicanery of traffic. He had a vast deal of stern, but honest pride in 
his nature, and, moreover, held the whole savage race in sovereign 
contempt. Abandoning all further attempts, therefore, to bargain with 
his shuffling, customers, he thrust his hands into his pockets, and paced 
up and down the deck in sullen silence. The cunning old Indian 
followed him to and fro, holding out a sea-otter skin to him at every 
turn, and pestering him to trade. Finding other means unavailing, hi 
suddenly changed his tone, and began to jeer and banter him upon the 
mean prices he offered. This was too much for the patience of thie 
captain, who was never remarkable for relishing a joke, especially 
when at his own expense. Turning suddenly upon his persecutor, he 
snatched the profTered otter skin from his hands, rubbed it in his face, 
and dismissed him over the side of the ship with no very compli- 
mentary application to accelerate his exit. He then kicked the peltries 
to the right and left about the deck, and broke up the market ia the 
most ignominious manner. Old Nookamis made for shore in a furious 
passion, in which he was joined by Shewish, one of the sons of Wi- 
cananish, who went off breathing vengeance, and the ship was soon 
abandoned by the natives. 

5 
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Wbien Mr. M'Ciif letaroed ^oii bo9ti, the ittterpreler ^ated mb9(t 
liad paaaed, and begged him (o pirevail upon the^^taia to make-aaU, 
tM, ^om his knowledge of the tei^per aod pride of the people of 4bfi 
place, he was sure they would resent the iuJigDity offered to one of 
their chiefs* Mr. M*Kay, who bnnself possessed soiae ei^perienoe of 
Indiao oharacier, w^ot 1^ the captain, who wasstUl pifecfngthedeek 
in moodyiiumour, ^^presented tbordani^r to which his bast; act had 
exposed 4he vessel, Mid urged him to weigh anchor. Tbt^ captain 
made Jight rof bis-^MRineils, and tpointed to his cannon^aod fire-arms i^ 
a snQIcteBt saf^uard against iiakedsavc^es. Further pemoDStcances 
-only p.vovoked ^to«ifitiag'replies.aDd-sharp aUercations. Vhe day passed 
away without any ^igns^of bostilily, -and i^ ni^ttheeaplain reUred,as 
usual to his cabin, 4aking normoie than the lusual preiJeautioqs. 

On the foUowingmorquig, 4il^ybc6ak„ while ihe<captain 4»id Mr. 
M^£ay wore yet asle^p^ a oaBoexame alongside <in which weve twenty 
Indians, commanded 1^ i^mng Shewish. They 4R^ei^ unacroed, 
their aspect mi demeanour friendly, .and they held >up otter 4»kuis, 
and made signs indicative-of^ wish lo trade. Ijhe ^caution enjoined l^ 
Mr. Astor, in respect to the a^hnission of Oindians on board of itlie ship, 
had been ^neglected for some .lime .past ; and 4he officer ^f4he watch, 
perceiving those in the canoe to be without weapons, and 'having ^re- 
ceived no oeders to •the'cpntrary, readily permitted themio mount the 
deck. Another canoesoon succeeded, the crew o( which wasdikewi^e 
admitted. In a little while other canoes came off, and Indians weie 
soon clambering into the vessel on dl sides. 

The officer of the walch now felt alarmed, and eaUed to Captain 
Thorn and Mr. M'£ay. JBy the tmie they came on deek, it w#s 
thronged with Indians. The intorpretor noticed to Mr. M'&ay 'that 
many of the natives wore short mantles of diins, and intimated ^a 
suspicion that they were secretly armed. Mr. M'Ki^ urged the 
captain to clear the ship and, get under way. He again made light of 
the advice ; but the augmented swarm of ^noes about the ship, and 
the numbers still putting oil from shore, at length awakened hisdislrust, 
and he ordered some of the crew to weigh anchor, while some weie 
aent aloft to make sail. 

The Indians now offered to trade with theciiptain onJiisown toros, 
prompted, apparently, -by the approaching dQpartuFO.of the^slUp. Ac- 
cordingly, a hurried trade was commenced. The main articles^ougbt 
by the savages in barter, were knives; as Cast as some were^supipUed 
.they moved off, and others succeeded. By degrees they w<ire* thus 
distributed about tiie deck, and all with^weapons. 

The anchor was now nearly up, the sails wereIoose,faad.tbe^ 
tain, in a loud and, peremptory tone, ordered the ship4o bei 
In an instant a signal yell was gisen : It waseohoctd onieTefyMb, 
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koives and W|j*-club8 were brandished in every diroction, and the 
savages rushed upon (heir marked vicUms. 

The first that fell was Mr. Lewis, the ship's clerk. He was leanr 
ingy wiih folded arms, over a bale of blankets, engaged io bargaining, 
wheo he received a deadly stab in the back, and fell down the com- 
panionway. 

Mr. M'Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, sprang on his feet, but 
was instautly knocked down with a war-club and flung backwards 
into the sea, where he was despatched by the women in the canoes* 

Ip the mean time, Captain Thorn made desperate fight against fear- 
ful odd§. He was a powerful as well as resolute man, but he had 
come upon deck without weapons. Shewish, the young chief, singled 
him out as his peculiar prey, and rushed upon him at the first out- 
break. The captain had barely time to draw a clasp-knife, with on^ 
blo^ of which he laid the young savage dead at his feet. Several of 
the stoutest followers of Shewish now set upon him. He defended 
himseU vigorously, dealing crippling blows to right and left, and 
strewing the quarterdeck with the slain and wounded. His object 
was, tP fight his way to the cabin, where there were fire-arms ; but he 
was hemmed in with foes, covered with wounds, and faint with loss of 
blood. For an instant he leaned upon the tiller wheel, when a blow 
from behind, with a war-club, felled him to the deck, where he was 
despatched with kpives, and thrown overboard. 

While this was transacting upon the quarterdeck, a chance medley 
fight was going on throughout the ship. The crew fought desperately 
with knives, handspikes, and whatever weapon they could seize upon 
in the momept of surprise. They were soon,. however, overpowered 
by numbers, and mercilessly butchered. 

As to the seven who had been sent aloft to make sail, they com- 
templated with horror the carnage that was going on below. Being 
destitute of weapons, they let themselves down by the running rigging, 
in hopes of getting between decks. One fell in the attempt, and was 
instantly despatched ; another received a death-blow in the back as he 
was descending ; a tfxird, Stephen Weekes, the armourer, was mortally 
wounded as he was getting down the hatchway. 

The remaining four made good their retreat into the cabin, where 
they found Mr. Lewis, still alive, though mortally wounded* Barri- 
cading the cabin door, they broke holes through the companionway, 
and, with the muskets and ammuqition which were at hand, opened 
a brisk (ire that soon cleared the deck. 

Thus far the Indian interpreter, from whom these particulars are 
derived, had been an eye-witness of the deadly conflict. He had 
taken no part in it, and had been spared by the natives as being of their 
race. In the confusion of the moment hid took refuge with the rest, ia 

5* 
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the canoes. The survivors of the crew now sallied forth, and dis- 
charged some of the deck guns, which did great execution among the 
canoes, and drove all the savages to shore. 

For the remainder of the day no one ventured to put off to the ship, 
deterred by the effects of the fire-arms. The night passed away with- 
out any further attempt on the part of the natives. When the day 
dawned, the Tonquin still lay at anchor in the bay, her sails all loose 
and flapping in the wind, and no one apparently on board of her. 
After a time, some of the canoes ventured forth to reconnoitre, taking 
with them the interpreter. They paddled about her, keeping cau- 
tiously at a distance, but growing more and more emboldened at seeing 
her quiet and lifeless. One man at length made his appearance on the 
deck, and was recognised by the interpreter as Mr. Lewis. He ^mado 
friendly signs, and invited them on board. It was long before they 
ventured to comply. Those who mounted the deck met with no op- 
position ; no one was to be seen on board ; for Mr. Lewis, after inviting 
them, had disappeared. Other canoes now pressed forward to board 
the prize; the decks were soon crowded, and the sides covered with 
clambering savages, all intent on plunder. In the midst of their 
eagerness and exultation, the ship blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Arms, legs, ar^d mutilated bodies were blown into the air, and dreadful 
havoc was made in the surrounding canoes. The interpreter was in 
the main chains at the time of the explosion, and was thrown unhurt 
into the water, where he succeeded in getting into one of the canoes.. 
According to his statement, the bay presented an awful spectacle after 
the catastrophe. The ship had disappeared, but the bay was covered 
with fragments of the wreck, with shattered canoes, and Indians swim- 
ming for their lives, or struggling in the agonies of death ; while those 
who had escaped the danger remained aghast and stupified, or made 
with frantic panic for the shore. Upwards of a hundred savages were 
destroyed by the explosion, many more were shockingly mutilated, 
and for days afterwards the limbs and bodies of the slain were thrown 
upon the beach. 

The inhabitants of Neweetee were overwhelmed with consternation 
at this astounding calamity, which had burst upon them in the very 
moment of triumph. . The warriors sat mute and mournful, while the 
women filled the air with loud lamentations. Their weeping and 
wailing, however, was suddenly changed into yells of fury at the sight 
of four unfortunate white men, brought captive into the village. They 
had been driven on shore in one of the ship's boats, and taken at some 
distance along the coast. 

The interpreter was permitted to converse with them. They proved 
to be the four brave fellows who had made such desperate defence 
from the cabin. The interpreter gathered from them some of the par- 
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ticulars already related. They told him further, that, after they had 
beaten off the enemy, and cleared the ship, Lewis advised that they 
should slip the cable and endeavour to get to sea. They declined to 
take his advice, alleging that the wind set too strongly into the bay, 
and would drive them on shore. They resolved, as soon as it was 
dark, to put off quietly in the ship's boat, which they would be able to 
do unperceived, and to coast along back to Astoria. Thiey put their 
resolution into effect ; but Lewis refused to accompany them, being 
disabled by his wound, hopeless of escape, and determined on a ter- 
rible revenge. On the voyage out, he had repeatedly expressed a pre- 
sentiment that he should die by his own hands ; tliinking it highly 
probable that he should be engaged in some contest with the natives, 
and being resolved, in case of extremity, to commit suicide, rather 
than be made a prisoner. He now declared his intention to remain on 
board of the ship until daylight, to decoy as many of the savages on 
board as possible, then to set fire to the powder masazine, and ter- 
minate his life by a signal act of vengeance. How well he succeeded 
has been shown. His companions bade him a melancholy adieu, and 
set off on their precarious expedition. They strove with might and 
main to get out of the bay, but found it impossible to weather a point 
of land, and were at length compelled to take shelter in a small cove, 
where they hoped to remain concealed until the wind should be more 
favourable. Exhausted by fatigue and watching, they fell into a sound 
sleep, and in that state were surprised by the savages. Better had it 
been jfor those unfortunate men had they remained with Lewis, and 
shared his heroic death : as it was, tliey perished in a more painful and 
protracted manner, being sacrificed by the natives to the manes of their 
friends with all the lingering tortures of savage cruelty. Some time 
after their death, the interpreter, who had remained a kind of prisoner 
at large, effected his escape, and brought the tragical tidings to As- 
toria. 

Such is the melancholy story of the Tonquin, and such was the :aite 
of her brave, but headstrong commander, and her adventurous crew. 
It is a catastrophe that shows the importance, in all enterprises of mo- 
ment, to keep in mind the general instructions of the sagacious heads 
which devise them. Mr. Astor was well aware of the perils to which 
ships were exposed on this coast from quarrels with the natives, and 
from perfidious attempts of the latter to surprise and capture them in 
unguarded moments. He had repeatedly enjoined it upon Captain 
Thorn, in conversation, and at parting, in his letter of instructions, to 
be courteous and kind in his dealings with the savages, but by no 
means to confide in their apparent friendship, nor to admit more than 
a few on board of his ship at a time. 

Had the deportment of Captain Thorn been properly regulated, the 
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iDSult SO wounding to savage pride would never have been given. 
Had he enforced the rule to admit but a few at a time, the savages 
would not have been able to get the mastery. He was too irritable, 
however, to practise the necessary self-command, and, having been 
nurtured in a proud contempt of danger, thought it beneath him to 
manifest any fear of a crew of unarmed savages. 

With all his faults and foibles, we cannot but speak of him with 
esteem, and deplore his untimely fate ; for we remember him well in 
early life, as a companion in pleasant scenes and joyous hours. When 
on shore, among his friends, he was a frank, manly, sound-hearted 
sailor. On board ship he evidently assumed the hardness of deport- 
ment and sterness of demeanour which many deem essential to naval 
service. Throughout the whole of the expedition, however, he showed 
himself loyal, single-minded, straightforward, and fearless ; and if the 
fate of his vessel may be charged to his harshness and imprudence, we 
should recollect tjiat he paid for his error with his life. 

The loss of the Tonquin was a grievous blow to the infant establish- 
ment of Astoria, and one that threatened to bring after It a train of dis- 
asters. The intelligence of it did not reach Mr. Astor until many 
months afterwards. He felt it in all iis force, and was aWare that it 
must cripple, if not entirely defeat, the great scheme of his ambiUon. 
In his letters, written at the time, he speaks of it as ** a calamity, the 
length of which he could not foresee." He indulged, however, in no 
weak and vain lamentation, but Sought to devise a prompt and efficient 
remedy. The very same evening he appeared at the theatre With his 
usual serenity of countenance. A friend, who knew the disastrous in- 
telligence he ha'd received, expressed his astonishment that he could 
have calmness of spiHt sufficient for such a scene of light amusement. 
"What would you have me to do*?" was his characteristic rbply ; 
'* would you have me stay at home and weep Ibr what I cannot 
helpy 



CHAPTER XH. 

Olomnat Astoria— An ingenious stratagem— The smaDpox cfaief—- Launcbingof the 
Dolly — An arrival— A Canadian trapper^— A freeman of the forest — An Iroquois 
hunter— Winter on the Columbia— Festivities of new-year. 

The tidings of the loss of the Tonquin, and massacre of her crew, 
struck dismay into the hearts of the Aslorians. They found themselves 
a mere handful of men, on a savage coast, surrounded by hostile 
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tf4Miy l9iM» W<mW dovbllMff be meitad awl eiie^^ 
lence by the late fearful catastrophe. la this juncture Mr. M'Bongal, 
we ai» Md, iKmif reeowse to a sftratagan by whick to aivaili himsell of 
the igmnBe» aod cmlidily oC Hie mwgti, and whick Gettaaaly dom 
eMdk to hi9 iageawtr. 

The oftti^iw of Iho ooast, aa4, inrieed, of all the. regioM wesl of tho 
m o w itaiai^ \Ui4 agiitrejne dteai o< the SMaHpca; thai tonMk nourgo 
braei^y ft few feenps* f vemuBlr, appeaved shmmi^ tiheai, and aknoafc 
sNTopt off eiriire tribea. lla origiii awd aatoie wore wrapped ua myo-* 
tavy, aid thoy eoaotfifed il an ofil Isfliotod vpoa tkena by the GroaA 
Sptrk, or braight anuHig them by Ibo white moa. The kol idoe was 
Mlaed mpetk by Mr. M'Doogal. He aaseinblod ae^eral of tiiecbielUiM 
whaiA he belieted to be in the coonpifaey- Whoa they were all sealed 
iMiid, he iefonsed Aem thai he had heard of the tieeofaery of 
some of their northern brethren towards the Tonquia, aed was do- 
teraskied oe teegaaece. '' The white mee amoag you/^ said he, 
** are few le nuasber, it ia true, hot diey are mi^y in oMdiefcie. See 
here/' eoetlfiued be, drawing forth a «iaU bo^e and hol&i^ it be- 
fore their eyee, " m this bottle I hold tkm smaBpoi, aafely eori^ up; 
I have but to draw the eork, and lei looae the pestileoee^ to sweep 
VMtt, womaa, aad chitd from the feee ef the earth !" 

The ehiefs were stniek with horror and alarm. They implored 
him not to uneork the bcHtle, sinoe they aad all their people were firm 
ffiends of the white meo, aed wouU always reoMiii aa ; but^ should the 
a«aUp«K be oooe kt ool, it would run like wildfire throughout the 
eoQBtry, aweepiog oif the good as well as the bad ; and surely be 
weaM not be so uajosl aa lo punish his frieeda for oriaaes eommittod 
by his enemies. 

Mr. M'Boyga! pretended to be oonvinced by their r'^oasoQing, and 
asmired them that, so long as die white people should be unmolested, 
and the conduct of Uieir Indian nei^bours friendly and hoepitabie, 
the phi'l of wrath should remain sealed up; but,>pn the least sa^i of 
hclitiiity, the fatal oork should be drawn. 

From this time, it is added, he was much dreaded by the natives as 
one who held their fate in his hands, and wm called, by way of pre* 
ensinenee, ** the Great Smallpox Chief." 

All Ihia while, the labours at the infabt setHemeat went on with un- 
remiitiog assiduity, and, by the S6th of September, a commodious 
BMnsion, spaeious enough to aecommddate all hands, was completed. 
It was built of atone and day, there being nO calcarious stonQ in the 
nalghbourheod from which lime for mortar could be procured. The 
aohooner was also finished, and launched, with the accustomed cere- 
mony, on the 2d of October, and took her station b^low die fort* She 
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was named the DoUy» and was the first American vessel launched on^ 
this coast. 

On the 5th of October, in the evening, the little community at As- 
toria was enlivened by the unexpected arrival of a detachment from 
Mr. David Stuart's post on the Oakinagan. It consisted of two of the 
xslerks and two of the privates. They brought favourable accounts of the 
new establishment, but reported that, as Mr. Stuart was apprehen- 
sive there might be a difiBculty of subsisting his whole party throughout 
the winter, he had sent one half back to Astoria, retaining with him 
only Ross, Montigny, and two others. Such is the hardihood of the 
Indian trader. * In the heart of a savage and unknown country, seven 
hundred miles from the main body of his fellow-adventurers, Stuart had 
dismissed half of his little number, and was prepared with the residue 
to brave all the perils of the wilderness, and the rigours of a long and 
dreary winter. 

With the returnparty came a Canadian Creole named Regis Brugiere, 
and an Iroquois hunter with his wife and two children. As these two 
personages belong to certain classes which have derived their peculiar 
characteristics from the fur trade, we deem some few particulars con- 
cerning them pertinent to the nature of this work. 

Brugiere was of a class of beaver-trappers and hunters technically 
called freemen, in the language of the traders. They aro generally 
Canadians by birth, and of French descent, who have been employed 
for a term of years by some fur company, but their term being expired, 
continue to hunt and trap on their own account, trading with the com- 
pany like the Indians. Hence they derive their appellation of free- 
men, to distinguish them from the trappers, who are bound for a num- 
ber of years, and receive wages, or hunt on shares. 

Having passed their early youth in the wilderness, separated almost 
entirely from civilized man, and in frequent intercourse with the In- 
dians, they lapse, wilh a facility common to human nature, into the 
habitudes of savage life. . Though no longer bound by engagements to 
continue in the interior, they have become so accustomed to the freedom 
of the forest and the prairie, that they look back with repugnance upon 
the restraints of civilization. Most of them intermarry with the na- 
tives, and, like the latter, have often a plurality of wives. Wanderers 
of the wilderness, according tT\ the vicissitudes of the seasons, the mi- 
grations of animals, and the plenty or scarcity of game, they lead a 
precarious and unsettled existence ; exposed to sun and storm, and all 
kinds of hardships, until they resemble the Indians in complexion as 
well as in tastes and habits. From time to time they bring the peltries 
they have collected to the trading houses of the company in whose 
employ they have been brought up. Here they tralBc them away for 
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such articles of merchandise or ammunition as they may stand in need 
of. At the time when Montreal was the great emporium of the fur 
trader, one of these freemen of the wilderness would suddenly return, 
after an absence o( many years, among his old friends and comriades.. 
He would be greeted as one risen from the dead ; and with the greater 
welcome, as he returned flush of money. A short time, however, 
spent in revelry, would be sufficient to drain his purse and sate him 
with civilized life, and he would return with new relish to the un-« 
shackled freedom of the forest. 

Numbers of men of this class were scattered throughout the north-, 
west territories. Some of them retained a little of the thrift and fore^. 
thought of the civilized man, and became wealthy among their im-. 
provident neighbours ; their wealth being chiefly displayed in large 
bands of horses, which covered the prairies in the vicinity of their 
abodes. Most of them, however, were prone to assimilate to the red 
man in their heedlessness of the future. 

Such was Regis Brugiere, a freeman and rover of the wilderness. 
Having been brought up in the service of the North-west Company, he 
had followed in the train of one of its expeditions across the Rocky 
mountains, and undertaken to trap for the trading post established on 
the Spokan river. In the course of his hunting excursions he had 
either accidentally or designedly, found his way to the post of Mr. 
Stuart, and been prevailed upon to descend the Columbia, and " try 
his luck" at Astoria. 

Ignace Shonowane, the Iroquois hunter, was a specimen of a dif* 
ferent class. He was one of those aboriginals of Canada who had 
partially conformed to the habits of civilization, and the doctrines of 
Christianity, under the influence of the French colonists and the Ca- 
tholic priests ; who seem generally to have been more successful in 
conciliating, taming, and converting the savages, than their English 
and Protestant rivals. These half-civilized Indians retained some of 
the good, and many of the evil qualities of their original stock. They 
were first-rate hunters, and dexterous in the management of the canoe. 
They could undergo great privations, and were admirable for the 
service of the rivers, lakes, and forests, provided they could be kept 
sd>er, and in proper subordination; but, once inflamed with liquor, 
tovHiich they were madly addicted, all the dormant passions, inherent 
in their nature, were prone to break forth, and to hurry them into 
the most vindictive and bloody acts of violence. 

Though they generally professed the Roman Catholic religion, yet 
it was mixed, occasionally, with some of their ancient superstitions ; 
and they retained much of the Indian belief in charms and omens. 
Numbers of these men were employed by the North-west Company 
as trappers, hunters, and canoe men, but on lower terms than were 
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n WINTER OH mft wt^frsmA. 

ifftowe^ to wha^ theft, ign^r^e Skme^atie^ h^, m m§ way, (bftoWdcT 
tfr«^ ef^Kirpri^ of tli^ tcmpmiy to the toitij^ of tli# Spoki^», b^S, pro»* 
W^y , ofKy of (ke firM of Iris tiibo> that ha«l (f«i^«td«d fte R^c^y soeiitf. 

dtfdii W«r<^ §<»Dnw of «v« ibolfey jMypnlsoe of iia iriMma^, ifi«Meal 
to the fat trttde, Y^ho ivtate gfadoatty itttraele4 1« ^e bow settl^iMAl of 

/tsfcurrac* 

Th^ mdMh of Ocfofc^r dow boga» to gft^ MionftoiH^ of af^tiieMiig 
winter. Hitherto, the colonists had heOii WoH pk9$t4 with ^t^ 
dhnatc^. Tho ^mttutt h«d been ^ttrperMt^, th« idefeury nopror li^g 
Above eighty d^gt^^. Westerly wfo^ ht4 p|rev«ltecr durhig tk^ sprlof 
and tbef early pstrt of jitrftim^, ^i heeA Sfice^d^e^ed by fresh breeze# 
from the ik>rib-^we8t« In the moftth 6t October the soQiboriy whid« 
s« itt, brhigrftg wf!h them f^eqtfefit rtfifl. 

Th^ IfifdIaM now be^aa to qak the botdtH of th« d^ead, and to neM 
tire to their winter quarters in tho i^Uered hosoiil erf ibo fMreals^ or 
afotig the »maH rivisr^ ^nd brooks. The rai^y semm, which oMh- 
^oeetf w 061^^, eomimiesf, with little i»ti^rMid0loo« ttttHl Aprtt^ 
amrd though th6 Wtn^M^ ^r& g^ner^Ily MM, th# mereory seldom sinlir*- 
rnfg below the freokiog {K>int, ye^t thc^ feiHpesto of wind and nmi are 
torribfo. The sua i^ soilietiiiRes obscured for weeks, the brooks swell 
into roaring torrents, and the country is threatened with a delnge. 

The departure^ of. the Indians to their winter quarters gradiMll; 
rendered provisions scanty, and obliged the colonists to send mA fo-» 
raging expeditions In the Dolly. Still, the little baftdfdl of adt^turers 
kept up their spirits id their lonely fort a! Astori^^, lotoking forwitid to 
ftietime whon they should be ahindatodand relnibrced by thoparty under 
Mr. Hunt, (hat Was to come to them across the Rocky monatains. 

The year gradually wore away. Tho rain, which had poured ddwd 
atoost incessantly sineJe th6 1st of October, ^leaifed up towards the 
ihrenhig of the dlst of fiecemtief , and tho moroiiig of Iho ist of l«« 
iluary ushered In a day of sunshine. 

The hereditary French holyday spirit of the Cdnadilni voyageuri is 
hatdly to be depressed by any adversities ; ti6d they can manage to get 
tip sky^^ in the ihosl squalid situfftioos, Irad under the mort untoward 
circuttistances. An extra alloWanco of t*nm, and a little floor to make 
tjakes aiid puddhigs, constitute a ** tegate;" «n^ Ibey fof^tet aU their 
toils wtid troubles rA the song and the danee. 

On Ihe present occasion, the partners endeavoured to oeiebfOto th« 
hew year with some effect. At sunrise the drums beat to arms, the 
colours were hoisted, with three rounds of small arms and three dis** 
charges of cannon. The day was devoted to games of agility and 
strength, and other amusements ; and grog wa^ tempetatdy distributed, 
together with bread, butler, afid cheese. The best diwief their dr& 
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(^m^^iDceS toxM afford vf^s served up at toid-d*y. At stfnset Ihe 
coloUrt were lowered, with Another discharge of sirtillery. The night 
^ is spent in dancing: and, though there was a lack ctf female partners 
to excite their gallantry, the voyageUr^ kept op the ball, with true 
French spirit, until three o'ctock in the motnhig. So parsed the new- 
year festival of I8U ^t the infant colony of Astoria. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Expedition by land— Wilson P. Hunt— His character— Donald M'Kenzie— Recruit- 
ing service among the voyageurs — A bark canoe — Chape! of 8t. Annc-*Votive 
offerin^k-^Pions carousals-— A raggedregio)ent—-MadriBaw— Picture of a tracing 

fiost— -Frolicking voyageurs — Swells and swaggerers — Indian coxcombs — A- man of 
he north— Jockey ship of voyageurs — Inefficacy of gold— Weight of a feather- 
Mr. RaiMiiy Crooks— His character— HS« risks attwigth^ llidJanfr— life WJtrliing 
concerning Sioux and Blackfeet— Embarkation of recruits—Parting scenes be- 
tween brothers, cousins, wives, sweethearts, and pot companions. 

We have followed tip the fortunes of the maritime part of this en- 
terprise fo the shores of the Paclflc, and have condacied the aftiirs of 
the embryo establishment to the opetting o( the ne^-year ; let m now 
tarh back t.o the adventufotis band to whom was intrusted the lattd ex- 
pedition, and who Were to makef their way t6 the mouth at the Co- 
lumbia, up vast rivers, across trackless plains, and oter the rugged 
barriers of the Rockf mountains. 

f he condnct 6t thi^ etpedition, ad has been already mehtiohed, was 
assigned to Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, of Trenton, New Jersey, dite of 
the partners of the company, wh6 ^as ultimately to be at the head of 
the esiaWishmeirt at the month of the Columbia. He h repfesehtetf 
as a man setupulously ttptight and faithful in bis dealings, amiaMe in 
his dlApdSitJon, and of mdst accommodating manners; and Ms whole 
conduct will be foatid iti afiison with such a character, fie i^^s not 
practically expetfenced in the tndian trade ; that is to say, he had deter 
made any etpeditidns of traffic into the heart of the wilderness, but 
he had been engaged in commerce at St. Louis, theti a fi*onti^r settle- 
ment on (he Mississippi, where the chief branch of his business had Con- 
sisted !n furnishing Indian traders wifh goods and equipments. In 
this way, he had aoqnh-ed much knowledge of the trade at second hand, 
and of the various tribes, and the interior country over which it ex- 
tended. 

Another df the partners, Mr. Donald M'Kenzie, was associated ^♦'ilh 
Ht. Hmit in th^ expedition, and excelled on those points in which flie 
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olher was deficient; for he had been ten years in the interior, in. the 
service of the North-west Company, and valued himself on his know- 
ledge of ** woodcraft," and the strategy of Indian trade and Indian 
warfare. He had a frame seasoned to toils and hardships ; a spirit not 
to b0 intimidated, and was reputed to be a ''remarkable shot ;" which, 
of itself, was sufficient to give him renown u{)on the frontier. 

Mr. Hunt and his coadjutor repaired, about the latter part of July, 
1810, to Montreal, the ancient emporium of the fur trade, where every 
thing requisite for the expedition could be procured. One of the first 
objects was to recruit a complement of Canadian voyageurs from the 
disbanded herd usually to be found loitering about the place. A degree 
of jockeyship, however, is required for this service, for a Canadian 
voyageur is as full of latent tricks and vice as a horse; and when he 
makes the greatest external promise, is prone to prove the greatest ' ' take 
in." Beside, the North-west Company, who maintained a long esta- 
blished control at Montreal, and knew the qualities of every voyageur, 
secretly interdicted the prime hands from engaging in this new service ; 
iso that, although liberal terms were offered, few presented themselves 
but such as were not worth having. 

From these, Mr. Hunt engaged a number sufficient, as he sup- 
posed, for present purposes ; and, having laid in a supply of ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and Indian goods, embarked all on board of one of 
those great canoes at that time universally used by the fur traders for 
navigating the intricate and often obstructed rivers. The canoe was 
between thirty and forty feet long, and several feet in width; con- 
structed of birch bark, sewed with fibres of the roots of the spruce tree, 
and daubed with resin of the pine, instead of tar. The cargo was 
made up in packages, weighing from ninety to one hundred pounds each, 
for the facility of loading and unloading, and of transportation at por- 
tages. The canoe itself, though capable of sustaining a freight of upwards 
of four tons, could readily be carried on men's shoulders. Canoes of 
this size are generally managed by eight or ten men, two of whom are 
picked veterans, who receive double wages, and are stationed, one at 
the bow, and the olher at the stern, to keep a look out, and to steer. 
They are termed the foreman and the steersman. The rest, who ply 
the paddles, are called middle men . When there is a favourable breeze, 
the canoe is occasionally navigated with a sail. 

The expedition took its regular departure, as usual, from St. Anne's, 
near the extremity of the island of Montreal, the great starting place of 
traders to the interior. Here stood the ancient chapel of St. Anne, the 
patroness of the Canadian voyageurs ; where they made confession and 
offered up their vows, previous to departing on any hazardous expe- 
dition. The shrine of the saint was decorated with relics and votive of- 
feripgs hung up by these superstitious beings, either to] propitiate her 
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favour, or in gratitude for some signal deliverance in the wilderness. 
It was the custom, too, of these devout vagabonds, after leaving the 
chapel, to have a grand carouse, in honour of the saint and for the pros- 
perity of the voyage. In this part of their devotions, the crew of 
Mr. Hunt proved themselves by no means deficient. Indeed, he soon 
discovered that his recruits, enlisted at Montreal, were fit to vie with the 
ragged regiment of FalstafT. Some were able-bodied, but inexpert; 
others were expert, but lazy ; while a third class were expert and 
willing^ but totally worn out, being broken down veterans, incapable 
of toil. 

With this inefficient crew he made his way up the Ottawa river, 
and by the ancient route of the fur traders, along a succession of small 
lakes and rivers, to Michilimackinac. Their progress was slow and 
tedious. Mr. Hunt was not accustomed to the management of ** voya- 
' geurs," and he had a crew admirably disposed to play the old soldier, 
and balk their work; and ever ready to come to a halt, land, make a 
fire, put on the great pot, and smoke, and gossip, and sing by the 
hour. 

It was not until the 22d of July that they arrived at Mackinaw, 
situated on the island of the same name, at the confluence of lakes 
Huron and Michigan. This famous old French trading post continued 
to be a rallying point for a multifarious and motley population. The 
inhabitants were amphibious in their habits, most of them being, or 
having been, voyageurs or canoe men. It was the great place of ar- 
rival and departure of the south-west fur trade. Hero the Mackinaw 
Company had established its principal post, from whence it commu- 
nicated with the interior and with Montreal. Hence its various 
traders and trappers set out for their respective destinations about lakie 
Superior and its tributary waters, or for the Mississippi, the Arkansas, 
the Missouri, and the other regions of the west. Here, after the ab- 
sence of a year or more, they returned with their peltries, and settled 
their accounts ; the furs rendered in by them being transmitted, in 
canoes, from hence to Montreal. Mackinaw was, therefore, for a great 
part of the year, very scantily peopled ; but at certain seasons the 
traders arrived from all points, with their crews of voyageurs, and the 
place swarmed like a hive. 

Mackinaw, at that time, was a mere village, stretching along a small 
bay, with a fine broad beach in front of its principal row of houses, 
and dominated by the old fort, which crowned an impending height. 
The beach was a kind of public promenade, where were displayed all 
the vagaries of a seaport on the arrival of a fleet from a long cruise. 
Here voyageurs frolicked away their wages, fiddling and dancing in 
the booths and cabins, buying all kinds of knickknacks, dressing them- 
iselves out finely, and parading pp and down, like arrant braggarts and 
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i^^omhs. Sometimes thay met with rivaU coxcombs ip the young 
Jpdi^S fro^ the opposite shore, who wpuld ^pp^ar on tha b^a(* 
paiQtefl s^nd decpr^ted in fantastic style, and would saunter up and 
dowp, \o be gazed #t and admired, perfectly patisfi^ that they eclipsed 
their paleface^ competitors. 

Now ^nd *b^n ^ chaqce party of "North-westers" appeared ftt 
Mapl^ipaw froip the repdezvou^ at fort William, Thes^ held theok- 
sekes pp as the chivalry of the fur trade. They were m^a of irop,; 
proof ag^iqst cold weather, hard fare, and perils of all Ifipdf. Some 
would wear the north-west button, and a formidable dirk, and a^f^urop 
something of a military air. They generally wore feathers in their 
hats, find affected the '* br^ve." ** Je sqis un homm§ du word !"-«- 
^'I appi a m^n of the north," one of these swelling fellows would exclaim, 
stipl^ing his arms akjnjbo ^n^ rutQmg by the South-westers ; whom he 
regarded with great contempt, as men softened by mHd pUmates aod 
the luxurioqs fare of bread and b^con, and whom h^ st^matjz^ with 
thp inglorious name of pork-reaters. The superiority aijstimpd by thefp 
vainglorious swaggerers was, in general, tacitly admitted. Indeed, 
some of them had a^cqujred great notoriety for do^d^ of hardihood and 
cpurage; for the fur trade h^ its b^roef, whp^ pam^s ij^esound^ 
thrpugboiut the wilderness. 

Buch was Mackipaw a^i the time of which w^ are treatipg. It pow, 
doubtless, presepts a totally diflerent aspect. The fur companies no 
lopger a^nable there ; the navigation of the lakes is cs^rried on by 
steamboats and various shipping, and the race of traders, and trappers, 
and voyageurs, and Ipdian dandies, have vapoured out their brief 
hour and disappeared, ^uch changes does the laps§ of ^ haodfut of 
year^ make in tips ever phapping country. 

^i this place Mr. Hunt remained for some time.i to €K>nM)let^ his ^ 
soTtment of Indian goods, and to increase his number of voyageuia, 
as well 9s to epgag^ some of a more efficient char^ler than those.en- 
listed at Montreal. 

And now cpmfoepced anoiher game of jockeysbip. There were ^Ue 
aipd eOiciept men. in abundance at Mackinaw, but (or several dfya pot 
one presented himself. If offers were made to any, they were listeped 
to with a shake of the head. Should any one Sieem ioclined to enlist, 
they were officious idlers and busy-bodies, of that class who are ever 
ready to dissuade others from any epterprise in which they themselves 
have no concern. These would pull him by the sleev^, take him op 
one side, and murmur in his ear, or would sugj^est difficulties outright. 
It was objected that the expedition would have to navigate unknown 
rivers, and pass through howling wildernesses infested by savage tribes, 
who had already cut off the unfortunate voyageurs that had ventured 
Among them- Ti^ U wa^ to cUmb the Rocky muountaina 9pd descend 
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jato ,d6!S(dftto #«4 la9M«bed rQgi<M|is, where the icsqir^ler ms otben 
K>l]^iged {to «i)i^iDC cp gr^ssh^p^ V^^ ^ickQ% or to ^11 his jOwd horsfB 
lor (pod. 

M kvBgthx»«0 nw W99 hacdy^eiMH^h to ^ei^g^^ ^ ^ ^i^ 4ififd 
Jiifce^a '>too1 p^fiBo^/'sto .decoy oUii!^^ bMt ie.¥^r^I day8:€i^pfi^d M<W 
-fto^ BB^oppe could bfB |>i^E%«Jilod Mpm to joip bm* A 1^ Uji^ caji#4o 
teniMk Iturafi ^esM^ t(0 ,Q«gage them loyr {ur^ ^Q^s, Jutf ^om^ 
^U8ed fto epgage for more thae ihre^ Tiion ;tjiiey opfiuat have pi^ct .^f 
their pay on advance, whHsh ^^^ rea^y :gi«iUed. When they hBfi 
^loeke(ed Ae .ainou^t, .and isguandercid it mi xqgale^ or 4q o^tfitf;, 4Jti^ 
b^ganto talk of p^^ot^Macy^ol^ligptic^^ ^(aekiaaw, which ^ugt he^dla- 
charged before they wot^ld ]be 4^00 tp ,depa^; or «ogJtgeaie|il^ wM^ 
^er per^o«a, ^ich W4^^1^4p J)e c^Acalled bya " ce^uBpoahle poo- 
:«W«rqUon." 

Jt -wafi ip y^ 4o ^&m ^ ^rpippixsitrat^. Xhe xaooey advaDced had 
ffldhfeady been ^acbed ^a^^d ap^i^U and jpi^t he losi and tlUe i^cr uit^ loft 
behind, unless they could be freed booiiheir de^s ftpd ^pg^geyoipfttfi. 
Aimordiqgly, a Eoe was paid for pne,; ja jpi^meat fpr aioother.; m ta* 
yenn bUl &r a third ; and alnio^t all bad to be bovigbt pff irpm .spme 
.prior epgagpfpent either .real^oriprptcmded. 

Mr. Hunt groaned in .^Icit at Ibe incep^^tiind uoreasoimble 4^ 
i^ands of these wprtbies .upoo Jbis pqr^e,; yet with all thi^ outlay of 
funds, the number recruited was but ^capty, and piany of the mwi 
^desirable still held themfielves alopf , apd were jpol to be caught by a 
liplden bait. With these he tried anotlier t^cp^plalioo. Ainong ^\^ 
•recruits whp.had enlisted he distributed tqatluuFS |ind ostrich pluiQM. 
The^e th^ put in their hats, and thus figured ^bout Mackinaw, ^a- 
#umiqgairs of vast iniportance,^ " voyageiirs in anew con^pany, that 
wa^ to eclipse the North-west." The effect w,as cofl^plete. Ji Frepch 
Canadian is too vain and mercurial a being io withstand the .finery and 
ostentation of the feather. Numbers .immediately pressed into .tb^e 
service. One must have an ostrich .plume; pnother, a ,white feather 
with a red end ; ,a third, a 'bunch of cocks' tails. Thus all paraded 
About, in vain-rglprious style, morP delighted with theieathers in their 
>hats than with the.money in th^r pockets; and considering themselv^ 
Bully equal to the.boaslful **,men of the north." 

While thus recruiting the number of rank and file, Mr. Hunt .W4S 
(joined by a person whom he had.invited, by letter, to.eng^ge as a part- 
mer in the expedition. * This was Ijflr. Ramsay Crooks, a young, man, ;a 
^native of Scotlaad, who had served under the Norlh^wosl. Company, 
and been engaged in trading expeditions upon his individual acco.upt, 
^among the tribes of the Missouri. Mr. Hunt kpew him personally, 
^nd had coqceiveda high and merited opinion of his judgment, eot^rr 
tpcise, and ipt^rity : ho was rp^>iced, therefore, when theUyer pour- 
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sented to accompany him. Mr. Crooks, however, drew from expe- 
rience a picture of the dangers to which they would be subjected, and 
urged the importance of going with a considerable force. In ascending 
Ihe upper Missouri they would have to pass through the country of the 
Sioux Indians, who had manifested repeated hostility to the white 
traders, and rendered their expeditions extremely perilous ; firing upon 
them from the river banks as they passed beneath in their boats, and 
attacking them in their encampments. Mr. Crooks himself, when 
voyaging in company with another trader of the name of M*Lellan, had 
been interrupted by those marauders, and had considered himself for- 
tunate in escaping down the river without loss of life or property, but 
with a total abandonment of his trading voyage. 

Should they be fortunate enough to pass through the country of the 
Sioux without molestation, they would have another tribe still more 
savage and warlike beyond, and deadly foes of the while men. These 
were the Blackfeet Indians, who ranged over a wide extent of country 
which Hiey would have to traverse. 

Under all these circumstances, it was thought advisable to augment 
the party considerably. It already exceeded the number of thirty, to 
which it had originally been limited ; but it was determined, on arriv- 
ing at St. Louis, to increase it to the number of sixty. 

These matters being arranged, they prepared to embark ; but the 
embarkation of a crew of Canadian voyageurs, on a distant expedition, 
is not so easy a matter as might be imagined ; especially of such a set 
of vainglorious fellows with money in both pockets, and cocks' tails in 
their hats. Like sailors, the Canadian voyageurs generally preface a 
long cruise with a carouse. They have their cronies, their brothers, 
their cousins, their wives, their sweethearts ; all to be entertained at 
their expense. They feast, they fiddle, they drink, they sing, they 
dance, they frolic and fight, until they are all as mad as so many 
drunken Indians. The publicans are all obedience to their commands, 
never hesitating to let them run up scores without limit, knowing that, 
when their own money is expended, the purses of their employers 
must answer for the bill, or the voyage must be delayed. Neither was 
it possible, at that time, to remedy the matter at Mackinaw. In that 
amphibious community there was always a propensity to wrest the 
laws in favour of riotous or mutinous boatmen. It was necessary, also, 
to keep the recruits in good-humour, seeing the novelty and danger of 
the service into which they were entering, and the ease with which 
they might at any time escape it, by jumping into a canoe and going 
down the stream. 

Such were the scenes that beset Mr. Hunt, and gave him a foretaste 
of the difficulties of his command. The little cabarets and sutlers' 
shops along the bay resounded with the scraping of fiddles, with 
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snatches of old French songs, with Indian whoops and yelps ; while 
every plumed and feathered vagabond had his troop of loving cousins 
and comrades at his heels. It was with the utmost difficulty they 
could be extricated from the clutches of the publicans, and the em- 
braces of their pot companions, who followed them to the water's 
edge with many a hug, a kiss on each cheek, and a maudlin benedic- 
tion in Canadian French. 

It was about the 12th of August that they left Mackinaw, and pur- 
sued the usual route by Green bay. Fox and Wisconsin rivers, to 
Prairie du Ghien, and thence down the Mississipi to St. Louis, where 
they landed on the 3d of September. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

St. Louis — Its situation — ^MoUey population— French creole traders and their depen- 
dants — ^Missouri Fur Company — Mr. Manuel Lisa — Mississippi boatmen — Vagrant 
Indians — Kentucky hunters — Old French mansion — Fiddling — Billiards— Mr. Jo- 
seph Milleij — His character-^Recruits — Voyage up the Missouri — DitlicuUies of 
the river — ]Merits of Canadian voyageurs — Arrival at the Nodowa — Mr. Robert 
M'Lellan joins the party — John Day, a Virginia hunter — Description of him — 
M. Hunt returns to St. Louis. 

St. Louis, which is situated on the right bank of the Mississippi 
river, a few miles below the mouth of the Missouri, was, at that time, 
a frontier settlement, and the last filting-out place for the Indian trade 
of the south-west. It possessed a motley population, composed of the 
Creole descendants of the original French colonists; the keen traders 
from the Atlantic states ; the backwoodmen of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee ; the Indians and half-breeds of the prairies ; together with a 
singular aquatic race that had grown up from the navigation of the 
rivers — the ** boatmen of the Mississippi;" who possessed habits, 
manners, and almost a language, peculiarly their own, and strongly 
technical. They, at that time, were extremely numerous, and con- 
ducted the chief navigation and commerce of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, as the voyageurs did of the Canadian waters; but, like them, 
their consequence and characteristics are rapidly vanishing before the 
all-pervading intrusion of steamboats. 

The old French houses engaged in the Indian trade had gathered 
round them a train of dependants, mongrel Indians, and mongrel 
Frenchmen, who had intermarried with Indians. These they em- 
ployed in their yarious expeditions by land and water. Various in- 

6 
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dividuals of other countries had, of late years, pushed the trade further 
into the interior, to the upper waters of the Missouri, and had swelled 
the number of these hangers-on. Several of these traders had, two 
'or three years previously, formed themselves into a company, com- 
posed of twelve partners, with a capital of about forty thousand dollars, 
called the Missouri Fur Company ; the object of which was, to establish 
posts along the upper part of that river, and monopolize the trade. 
The leading partner of this company was Mr^ Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard 
by birth, and a man of bold and enterprising character, who had as- 
cended the Missouri almost to its source, and made himself well ac« 
quainted and popular with several of its tribes. By his exertions, trad- 
ing posts had been established, in U08, in the Sioux country, and 
among the Aricara and Mandan tribes ; and a principal one, under Mr. 
Henry, one of the partners, at the forks of the Missouri. This com- 
pany had in its employ about two hundred and fifty men, partly Ame- 
rican hunters, and partly Creoles and Canadian voyageurs. 

All these circumstances combined to produce a population at St. 
Louis even still more motley than that at Mackinaw. Here were to be 
seen about the river banks, the hectoring, extravagant, bragging boat- 
men of the Mississippi, with the gay, grimacing, singing, good-hu- 
moured Canadian voyageurs. Yagrant Indians, of various tribes, 
loitered about the streets. Now and then, a stark Kentucky hunter, 
in leathern hunting dress, with rifle on shoulder and knife in belt, 
strode along. Here and there were new bripk houses and shops, just 
set up by bustling, driving, and eager men of traffic, from the Atlantic 
states'; while, on the other hand, the old French mansions, with open 
casements, still retained the easy, indolent air of the original colonists; 
and now and then the scraping of a fiddle, a strain of an ancient 
French song, or the sound of billiard balls, showed that the happy 
Gallic turn for gaiety and amusement still lingered about the place. 

Such was St. Louis at the time of Mr. Hunt's arrival there ; and the 
appearance of a new fur company, with ample funds at its command, 
produced a strong sensation among the Indian traders of the place, and 
awakened keen jealousy and opposition on the part of the Missouri 
Company. Mr. Hunt proceeded to strengthen himself against all com- 
petition. For this purpose he secured to the interests of the associa- 
tion another of those enterprising men, who had been engaged in 
individual traffic with the tribes of the Missouri. This was a Mr. 
Joseph Miller, a gentleman well educated and well informed, and of a 
respectable family of Baltimore. He had been an ofBcer in the army 
of the United States, but had resigned in disgust, on being refused a 
furlough, and had taken to trapping beaver and trading among the 
Indians. He was easily induced by Mr. Hunt to join as a partner, 
and was considered by him, on account of his education and acquire* 
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ments, and his experience in Indian trade, a valuable addition to the 
company. 

Several additional men were likewise enlisted at St. Louis ; gome as 
boatmen, and others as hunters. These last were engaged, not mere- 
ly to kill game for provisions, but also, and indeed chiefly, to trap 
beaver and other animals of rich furs, valuable in the trade. They 
enlisted on different terms. Some were to have a fixed salary of three 
hundred dollars ; others were to be fitted out and maintained at the 
expense of the company, and were to hunt and trap on shares. 

As Mr. Hunt met with much opposition on the part of rival trader!, 
especially the Missouri Fur Company, it took him some weeks to 
complete his preparations. The delays which he bad previously ex^ * 
perienced at Montreal, Mackinaw, and on the way, added to those tt 
St. Louis, had thrown him much behind his original calculations, so 
that it would be impossible to effect his voyage up the Missouri in the 
present year. This river, flowing from high and cold latitudes, and 
through wide and open plains, exposed to chilling blasts^ freezes early. 
The winter may be dated from the 1st of November ; there was every 
prospect, therefore, that it would be closed with ice long before Mr. 
Hunt could reach its upper waters. To avoid, however, the expense 
of wintering at St. Louis, he determined to push up the river as far as 
possible, to some point above the settlements, where game was plenty, 
and where bis whole party could be subsisted by hunting, until the 
breaking up of the ice in the spring should permit them to resume their 
voyage. 

Accordingly, on the 21st of October he took his departure from St. 
Louis. His party was distributed in three boats. One was the bar^e 
which he had brought from Mackinaw ; another was of a larger size, 
such as was formerly used in navigating the Mohawk river, and known 
by the generic name of the Schenectady barge ; the other was a large 
keel boat, at that time the grand conveyance on the Mississippi. 

In this way they set out from St. Louis, in buoyant spirits, and 
soon arrived at the mouth of the Missouri. This vast river, three 
thousand miles in length, and whicb, with its tributary streams, drains 
such an immense extent of country, was as yet but casually and im* 
perfectly navigated by the adventurous bark of the fur trader. A 
steamboat had never yet stemmed its turbulent current. Sails were 
but of casual assistance, for it required a strong wind to conquer the 
force of the stream. The main dependance was on bodily strength 
and manual dexterity. The boats, in general, had to be propelled by 
oars and setting poles, or drawn by the hand, aud by grappling hooks 
froin one root or overhanging tree to another ; or towed by the long 
cordelle, or towing line, where the shores were sufficiently clear of 
woods and thickets to permit the men to pass along the banks. 
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During this long and tedious progress, the boat would be exposed to 
frequent danger from floating trees and great masses of drift wood, or 
(o be empaled upon snags and sawyers ; that is to say, sunken trees, 
presenting a jagged or pointed end above the surface of the water. As 
the channel of the river frequently shifted from side to side, according 
to the bends and sandbanks, the boat had, in the same way, to ad- 
vance in a zig-zag course. Often a part of the crew would have to 
leap into the water at the shallows, and wade along with the lowing 
line, while their comrades on board toilfully assisted with oar and set- 
ting pole. Sometimes the boat would seem to be retained motion- 
less, as if spell-bound, opposite some point round which the current 
set with violence, and where the utmost labour scarce effected any vi- 
sible progress. 

On these occasions it was that the merits of the Canadian Voyageurs 
came into full action. Patient of toil, not to be disheartened by im- 
pediments and disappointments, fertile in expedients, and versed in 
every mode of humouring and conquering the wayward current, they 
would ply every exertion, sometimes in the boat, sometimes on shore, 
sometimes in the water, however cold ; always alert, always in good 
humour; and, should they at any time flag or grow weary, one of 
their popular boat songs, chanted by a veteran oarsman, and responded 
to in chorus, acted as a never-failing restorative. 

By such assiduous and persevering labour they made their way 
about four hundred and fifty miles up the Missouri, by the 16lh of 
November, to the mouth of the Nodowa. As this was a good hunting 
country, and as the season was rapidly advancing, they determined to 
establish their winter quarters at this place ; aiid, in fact, two days 
after they had come to a halt, the river closed just above their en- 
campment. 

The party had not been long at this place when they were joined by 
Mr. Robert M*Lellan, another trader of the Missouri ; the same who 
had been associated with Mr. Crooks in the unfortunate expedition in 
which they had been intercepted by the Sioux Indians, and obliged to 
make a rapid retreat down thp river. 

M*Lellan was a remarkable man. He had been a partisan under 
General Wayne in his Indian wars, where he had distinguished him- 
self by his fiery spirit and reckless daring, and marvellous stories 
were told of his exploits. His appearance answered to his character. 
His frame was meagre, but muscular ; showing strength, activity, and 
iron firmness. His eyes were dark, deep set, and piercing. He 
was restless, fearless, but of impetuous and sometimes ungovernable 
temper. He had been invited by Mr. Hunt to enrol himself as a 
partner, and gladly consented; being pleased with the thoughts of 
passing, with a powerful force, through the country of the Sioux, and 
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perhaps having an opportunity of revenging himself upon that lawless 
tribe for their past offences. 

Another recruit that joined the camp of Nodowa deserves equal 
mention. This was John Day, a hunter from the backwoods of Vir-^ 
ginia, J)ut who had been several years on the Missouri in the service 
of Mr. Crooks, and of other traders. He was about forty years of 
ago, six feet two inches high, straight as an Indian ; with an elastic 
step as if he trod on springs, and a handsome, open, manly counte- 
nance. It was his boast that, in his younger days, nothing could hurt 
or daunt him ; but he had ** lived too fast," and injured his constitution 
by his excesses. Still he was strong of hand, bold of heart, a prime 
woodman, and an almost unerring shot. He had the frank spirit of a 
Virginian, and the rough heroism of a pioneer of the west. 

The party were now brought to a halt for several months. They 
were in a country abounding with deer and wild turkeys, so that there 
was no stint of provisions, and every one appeared cheerful and con- 
tenled. Mr. Hunt determined to avail himself of this interval to re- 
turn to St. Louis and obtain a reinforcement. He wished to procure 
an interpreter, acquainted with the language of the Sioux ; as, from 
all accounts, he apprehended difficulties in passing through the country 
of that nation. He felt the necessity, also, of having a greater num- 
ber of hunters, not merely to keep up a supply of provisions through- 
out their long and arduous expedition, " but also as a protection and 
defence in case of Indian hostilities. For such service the Canadian 
voyageurs were little to be depended upon, fighting not being a part of 
their profession. The proper kind of men were American hunters, 
experienced in savage life and savage warfare, and possessed of the 
true game spirit of the west. 

Leaving, therefore, the encampment in charge of the other partners, 
Mr. Hunt set off on foot on the 1st of January, 1810, for St. Louis. 
He was accompanied by eight men as far as fort Osage, about one 
hundred and fifty miles below Nodowa. Here he procured a couple 
of horses, and proceeded on the remainder of his journey with two 
men, sending the other six back to the encampment. He arrived at 
St. Louis on the 20th of January. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Opposition of the Missouri Fur Company — Blackfeet Indians — ^Pierre DoHon a half- 
breed interpreter— Old Dorion and his hybrid progeny— Family quarrels— Cross 
purposes between Dorion and Lisa — Renegadoesfirom Nodowa — Perplexities of a 
commander— Messrs. Bradbury and Nuttall join the expedition — Legal embar- 
rassments of Pience Dorion — Departure from St. Louis— Conjugal discipline of a 
half-breed — Annual swelling of the rivers^-Daniel Boon, the patriarch of Ken- 
tucky — John Colter — His adventures among the Indians — Rumours of danger 

_ ahead — Fort Osage — An Indian war-feast— Troubles in the Dorion family- 
Buffaloes and Turkey-buzzards. 

On this his second visit to St. Louis, Mr. Hunt was again impeded 
in his plans by the opposition of the Missouri Fur Company. The 
affairs of that company were, at this time, in a very dubious state. 
During the preceding year their principal establishment at the forks of 
the Missouri had been so much harassed by the Blackfeet Indians, 
that its commander, Mr. Henry, one of the partners, had been com- 
pelled to abandon the post and cross the Rocky mountains, with the 
ioitention of fixing himself upon one of the upper branches of the Go^ 
lumbia. What had become t)f him ^nd his party was unknown. The 
most intense anxiety was felt concerning them, and apprehensions that 
they might have been cut off by the savages. At the time of Mr. 
Hunt's arrival at St. Louis, the Missouri Company were fitting out an 
expedition to go in q^uest of Mr. Henry. It was to be conducted by 
Mr. Manuel Lisa, the enterprising partner already mentioned. 

There being thus two expeditions on foot at the same moment, an 
unusual demand was occasioned for hunters and Yoyageurs, who ac- 
cordingly profited by the fiircumstance, and stipulated for high terms. 
Mr. Hunt found a keen and subtle competitor in Lisa, and was obliged 
to secure his recruits by liberal advances of pay, and by other pecu- 
niary indulgences^. 

The greatest difficulty was to procure the Sioux interpreter. There 
was but one man to be met with at St. Louis who was fitted for the 
purpose, but to secure him would require much management. The 
individual in question was a half-breed, named Pierre Dorion; and, as 
he figures hereafter in this narrative, and is, withal, a striking specimen 
of the hybrid race on the frontier, we shall give a few particulars con- 
cerning him. Pierre was the son of Dorion, the French interpreter 
who accompanied Messrs. Lewis and Clarke in their famous exploring 
expedition across the Rocky mountains. Old Dorion was one of those 
French Creoles, descendants of the ancient Canadian slock, who abound 
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on the western frontier, and amalgamate or cohabit with the savages. 
He had sojourned among various tribes, and perhaps left progeny 
among them all; but his regular or habilnal wife was a Sioux squaw. 
By her he had a hopeful brood of half-breed sons, of whom Pierre was 
one. The domeslic affairs of old Dorion were conducted on the true 
Indian plan. Father and sons would occasionally get drunk together, 
and then the cabin was a scene of ruffian brawl and fighting, in the 
course of which the old Frenchman was apt to get soundly belaboured 
by his mongrel offspring. In a furious scuffle of the kind, one of the 
sons got the old man upon the ground, and was Opon the point of 
scalping him. " Hold! my son," cried the old fellow, in imploring 
accents, ** you are loo brave, too honourabh to scalp your father! " 
This last appeal touched the French side of the half-breed's heart, so he 
suffered the old man to wear his scalp unharmed. 

Of this hopeful stock was Pierre Dorion, the man whom it was now 
the desire of Mr. Hunt to engage as an interpreter. He had been 
employed in that capacity by the Missouri Fur Company during the 
preceding year, and had conducted their traders in safety through the 
different tribes of the Sioux. He had proved himself faithful and ser- 
viceable while sober ; but the love of liquor, in which he had been 
nurtured and brought up, would occasionally break out, and with it 
the savage side of his character. 

It was this love of liquor which had embroiled him with the Mis- 
souri Company. While in their service at fort Mandan, on the frontier, 
he had been seized with a whiskey mania; and, as the beverage was 
only to be procured at the company's store, it had been charged in his 
account at the rate of (en dollars a quart. This item had ever remained 
unsettled, and a matter of furious dispute, the mere mention of which 
was sufficient to put him in a passion. 

The moment it was discovered by Mr. Lisa that Pierre Dorion was 
in treaty with the new and rival association, he endeavoured, by threats 
as well as promises, to prevent his engaging in their service. His pro- 
mises might, perhaps, have prevailed ; but his threats, which related 
to the whiskey debt, only served to drive Pierre into the opposite ranks. 
Still, he took advantage of this competition for his services to stand 
out with Mr. Hunt on the most advantageous terms, and, after a nego- 
ciation of nearly two weeks, capitulated to serve in the expedition, as 
hunter and interpreter, at the rale of three hundred dollars a year, 
two hundred of which were to be paid in advance. 

When Mr. Hunt had got every thing ready for leaving St. Louis, 
new difficulties arose. Five of the American hunters, from the en- 
campment at Nodowa, suddenly made their appearance. They alleg- 
ed that they had been ill treated by the partners at the encampment, 
and had come oiT clandestinely, in consequence of a dispute. It wai 
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useless at the present moment, and under present circumstances, to at- 
tempt any compulsory measures with these deserters. Two of them 
Mr. Hunt prevailed upon, by mild means, to return with him. The 
rest refused ; nay, what was worse, they spread such reports of the 
hardships and dangers to be apprehended in the course of the expedi- 
tion, that they struck a panic into those hunters who had recently en- 
gaged at St. Louis, and, when the hour of departure arrived, all but 
one refused to embark.. It was in vain to plead or remonstrate ; they 
shouldered their rifles and turned their back upon the expedition, and 
Mr. Hunt was fain to put off from shore with the single hunter and a 
number of voyageurs whom he had engaged. Even Pierre Dorion, at 
the last moment, refused to enter the boat until Mr. Fimt consented 
to take his squaw and two children on board also. I t the tissue of 
perplexities, on account of this worthy individual, did not end her^. 

Among the various persons who were about to proceed up the Mis- 
souri with Mr. Hunt, were two scientific gentlemen : one Mr. John 
Bradbury, a man of mature age, but great enterprise and personal ac- 
tivity, who had been sent out by the Linnean Society of Liverpool, to 
make a collection of American plants ; the other a Mr. Nutlall, like- 
wise an Englishman, younger in years, who has since made himself 
known as the author of ** Travels in Arkansas,*' and a work on the 
** Genera of American Plants." Mr. Hunt had offered them the pro- 
tection and facilities of his party, in their scientific researches up the 
Missouri. As they were not ready to depart at the moment of em- 
barcation, they put their trunks on board of the boat, but remained at 
St. Louis until the next day, for the arrival of the post, intending to 
join the expedition at St. Charles, a short distance above the month of 
the Missouri. 

The same evening, however, they learned that a writ had been 
issued against Pierre Dorion for his whiskey debt, by Mr. Lisa, as agent 
of the Missouri Company, and that it was the intention to entrap the 
mongrel linguist on his arrival at St. Charles. Upon hearing this, Mr. 
Bradbury and Mr. Nutlall set off a little after midnight, by land, got 
ahead of the boat as it was ascending the Missouri, before its arrival at 
St. Charles, and gave Pierre Dorion warning of the legal toil prepared 
to insnare him. The knowing Pierre immediately landed and took to 
the woods, followed by his squaw laden with their papooses, and a 
large bundle containing their most precious effects ; promising to rejoin 
the party some distance above St. Charles. There seemed little de- 
pendance to be placed upon the promises of a loose adventurer of the 
kind, who was at the very time playing an evasive game with his for- 
mer employers; who had already received two-thirds of his year's 
pay, and had his rifle on his shoulder, his family and worldly forlunc 
at his heels, and the wild woods before him. There was no alternative, 
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however, and it was hoped his pique against his old employers would 
render him faithful to his new ones. 

The party reached St. Charles in the afternoon, but the harpies of 
the law looked in vain for their expected prey. The boats resumed 
their course on the following morning, and had not proceeded far when 
Pierre Dorion made his appearance on the shore. He was gladly 
taken on board, but he came without his squaw. They had quarrel- 
led in the night ; Pierre had administered the Indian discipline of the 
cudgel, whereupon she had taken to the woods, with their children 
and all their worldly goods. Pierre evidently was deeply grieved and 
disconcerted at the loss of his wife and his knapsack, wherefore Mr: 
Hunt despatched one of the Canadian voyageurs in search of the fu- 
gitive ; and the whole party, after proceeding a few mUes further, 
encamped on an island to await his return. The Canadian rejoined 
the party, but without the squaw ; and Pierre Dorion passed a solitary 
and anxious night, bitterly regretting his indiscretion in having exer^ 
cised his conjugal authority so near home. Before daybreak, however, 
a well-known voice reached his ears from the opposite shore. It was 
his repentant spouse, who had been wandering the woods all night in 
quest of the party, and had at length descried it by its fires. A boat 
was despatched for her, the interesting family was once more united, 
and Mr. Hunt now flattered himself that his perplexities with Pierre 
Dorion were at an end. 

Bad weather, very heavy rains, and an unusually early rise in the 
Missouri, rendered the ascent of the river toilsome, slow, and dan- 
gerous. The rise of the Missouri does not generally lake place until 
the month of May or June : the present swelling of the river must 
have been caused by a freshet in some of its more southern branches. 
It could not have been the great annual flood, as the higher branches 
must still have been ice-bound. 

And here we cannot but pause, to notice the admirable arrangement 
of nature, by which the annual swellings of the various great rivers 
which empty themselves into the Mississippi, have been 'made to pre- 
cede each other at considerable intervals. . Thus, the flood of the Red 
river precedes that of the Arkansas by a month. The Arkansas, also, 
rising in a much more southern latitude than the Missouri, takes the 
lead of it in its annual excess, and its superabundant waters are dis- 
gorged and disposed of long before the breaking up of the icy barriers 
of the north ; otherwise, did all these mighty streams rise simultane- 
ously, and discharge their vernal floods into the Mississippi, an inun- 
dation would be the consequence, that would submerge and devastate 
all the lower country. 
- On the afternoon of the third day, January 17th, the boats touched 
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at Charette» one of Ihe old vUlages founded by the original French 
colonists. Here they met with Daniel Boon, the renowned patriarch 
of Kentucky, who bad kept in the advance of civilization, and on the 
borders of the wilderness, still leading a hunter's life, though now in 
his eighty-fifth year. He had but recently returned from a hunting 
and trapping expedition, and had brought nearly sixty beaver skins as 
trophies of his skill. The old man was still erect in form, strong in 
limb, and unflinching in spirit; and as he stood on the river bank, 
watching the departure of an expedition destined to traverse the wil- 
derness to the very shores of the Pacific, very probably felt a throb of 
his old pioneer spirit, impelling him to shoulder his rifle and join the 
adventurous band. Boon flourished several years after this meeting, 
in a vigorous old age, the Nestor of hunters and backwoodmen ; and 
died, full of sylvan honour and renown, in 1818, in his ninetyH»econd 
year. 

The next morning early, as the party were yet encamped at the 
mouth of a small stream, they were visited by another of these heroes 
of the wilderness, one John Colter, who had accompanied Lewis and 
Clarke in their memorable expedition. He had recently made one of 
those vast internal voyages so characteristic of this fearless class of 
men, and of the immense regions over which they hold their lonely 
wanderings ; having come frotti the head waters of the Missouri to St. 
Louis in a small canoe. This distance of three thousand miles he had 
accomplished in thirty days. Colter kept with the party all the morn- 
ing. He had many particulars to give them concerning the Blackfeet 
Indians, a restless and predatory tribe, who had conceived an impla- 
cable hostility to the white men, in consequence of one of their warriors 
having been killed by Captain Lewis, Vhile attempting to steal horses. 
Through the country infested by these savages the expedition would 
have to proceed, and Colter was urgent in reiterating the precautions 
that ought to be observed respecting them. He had himself experienced 
their vindictive cruelty, and his story deserves particular citation, as 
showing the hairbreadth adventures to which these solitary rovers of 
the wilderness are exposed. 

Colter, with the hardihood of a regular trapper, had cast himself 
loose from the party of Lewis and Clarke in the very heart of the 
wilderness, and had remained to trap beaver alone on the head 
waters of the Missouri. Here he f«ll in with another lonely trapper, 
like himself, named Potts, and they agreed to keep together. They 
were in the very region of the terrible Blackfeet, at that time thirst- 
ing to revenge the death of their companion, and knew ttiat they had 
to expect ho mercy at their h^nds. They were obliged (o keep 
concealed all day in the woody margins of the rivers, setting their 
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traps after nightfall, and takiog them up before daybreak. It was 
running a fearful risk for the sake of a few beaver skins ; but such is 
the life of the trapper. 

They were on a branch of the Missouri called Jefferson's Fork, and 
had set their traps at night, about six miles up a small river that'emptied 
itself into the fork. Early in the morning they ascended the river in 
a canoe, to examine the traps. The banks on each side were high 
and perpendicular, and cast a shade over the stream. As they were 
softly paddling along, they heard the trampling of many feet upon the 
banks. CoUer immediately gave the alarm of ** Indians!" and was 
for instant retreat. Polls scoffed at him for being frightened by the 
trampling of a herd of buffaloes. Colter checked his uneasiness and 
paddled forward. They had not gone much further when frightful 
whoops and yells burst forth from each side of the river, and several 
hundred Indians appeared on either bank. Signs were made to the 
unfortunate trappers to come on shore. They were obliged to comply. 
Before they could get out of their canoe, a savage seized the rifle be- 
longing to Potts. Colter sprang on shore, wrested the weapon from the 
hands of the Indian, and restored it to his companion, who was still 
in the canoe, and immediately pushed into the stream. There was the 
sharp twang of a bow, and Potts cried out that he was wounded. 
Colter urged him to come on shore and submit, as his only chance for 
life ; but the other knew there was no prospect of mercy, and deter- 
niined lo^die game. Levelling his rifle, he shot one of the savages dead 
on the spot. The next moment ha fell himself, pierced with innume- 
rable arrows. 

The vengeance of the savages now'turned upon Colter. He was 
stripped naked, and, having some knowledge of the Blackfoot lan- 
guage, overheard a consultation as to the mode of despatching him, 
so as to derive the greatest amusement from his death. Some were 
for setting him up as a mark, and having a trial of skill at his expense. 
The chief, however, was for nobler sport. He seized Colter by the 
shoulder, and demanded if he could run fast. The unfortunate trapper 
was too well acquainted with Indian customs not to comprehend the 
drift of the question. He knew he was to run for his life, to furnish a kind 
of human hunt to his persecutors. Though in reality he was noted among 
his brother hunters for swiftness of foot, he assured the chief that he 
was a very bad runner. His stratagem gained him some vantage 
ground. He was led by the chief into the prairie, about four hundred 
yards from the main body of savages, and then turned loose, to save 
himself if he could. A tremendous yell let him know that the whole 
pack of bloodhounds were off in full cry. Colter flew, rather than 
ran ; he was astonished at his own speed ; but he had six miles of prairie 
to traverse befiure he should reach the Jefferson fork of the Missouri; 
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how could he hope to hold out such a distance with the fearful odds 
of several hundred to one against him I The plain, too, abounded with 
the prickly pear, which wounded his naked feet. Still he fled on, 
dreading each moment to hear the twang of a bow, and to feel an arrow 
quivering at his heart. He did not even dare to look round, lest he 
should lose an inch of that distance on which his life depended. He had 
run nearly half way across the plain when the sound of pursuit grew 
somewhat fainter, and he ventured to turn his head. The main body 
of his pursuers were a considerable distance behind ; several of the faster 
runners were scattered in the advance ; while a swift-footed warrior, 
armed with a spear, was not more than a hundred yards behind him. 

Inspired with new hope. Colter redoubled his exertions, but strained 
himself to such a degree, that the blood gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils, and streamed down his breast. He arrived within a mile of 
the river. The sound of footsteps gathered upon him. A glance behind 
showed his pursuer within twenty yards, and preparing to launch, his 
spear. Stopping short, he turned round and spread out his arms. The 
savage, confounded by this sudden action, attempted to stop and to hurl 
his spear, but fell in the very act. His spear stuck in the ground, and 
the shaft broke in his hand. Colter plucked up the pointed part, pinned 
the savage to the earth, and continued his flight. The Indians, as they 
arrived at their slaughtered companion, slopped to howl over him. 
Goiter made the most of this precious delay, gained the skirt of cotton- 
wood bordering the river, da'shed through it, and plunged into the 
stream. He swam to a neighbouring island against the upper end of 
which the driftwood had lodged in such quantities as to form a natural 
raft; under this he dived, and swam below water until he succeeded 
in getting a breathing place between the floating trunks of trees, whose 
branches and biishes formed a covert several feet above the level of the 
^water. He had scarcely drawn breath after all his toils, when he heard 
his pursuers on the river bank, whooping and yelling like so many 
fiends. They plunged in the river, and swam to the raft. The heart of 
Colter almost died within him as he saw them, through the chinks of 
his concealment, passing and repassing, and seeking for him in all di- 
rections. They at length gave up the search, and he began to rejoice 
in his escape, when the idea presented itself that they might set the raft 
on fire. Here was a new source of horrible apprehension, in which he 
remained until nightfall. Fortunately, the idea did not suggest itself to 
the Indians. As soon as it was dark, finding by the silence, around 
I hat his pursuers had departed, Colter dived again, and came up beyond 
the rafi . He then swam silently down the river for a considerable dis- 
tance, when he landed, and kept on all night, to get as far off as pos- 
sible from this dangerous neighbourhood. 

By daybreak he had gained sufllcient distance to relieve him from 
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the terrors of his savage foes ; but now new sources of inquietude 
presented themselves. He was naked and alone, in the midst of an 
unbounded wilderness ; his only chance was to reach a trading post of 
the Missouri company, situated on a branch of the Yellowstone river. 
Pven should he elude his pursuers, days must elapse before he could 
reach this post, during which he must traverse immense prairies des- 
titute of shade, his naked body exposed to the burning heat of the sun 
by day, and the dews and chills of the night season : fand his feet lace- 
rated by the thorns of the prickly pear. Though he might see game 
in abundance around him, he ha(J no means of killing any for his sus- 
tenance, and must depend for food upon the roots of the ^earth. In 
defiance of these difficulties he pushed resolutely forward, guiding 
himself in his trackless course by those signs and indications known 
only to Indians and backwoodmen; and after braving dangers and 
hardships enough to break down any spirit but that of a western 
pioneer, arrived safe at the solitary post in question.* 

Such is a sample of the rugged experience which Goiter had to relale 
of savage life; yet, with all these perils and terrors fresh in his re- 
collection, he could not see the present band oh their way to those 
regions of danger and adventure, without feeling a vehement impulse 
to join them. A western trapper is like a sailor; past hazards only 
stimulate him to further irisks. The vast prairie is to the one what the 
ocean is to the other, a boundless field of enterprise and exploit. How- 
ever he may have suffered in his last cruise, he is always ready to join 
a new expedition; and the more adventurous its nature, the more at- 
tractive is it to his vagrant spirit. 

Nothing seems to have kept Colter from continuing with the party 
to the shores of the Pacific, but the circumstance of his having recently 
married. All the morning he kept with them, balancing in his mind 
the charms of his bride against those of the Rocky mountains ; the 
former, however, prevailed, and after a march of several miles, he 
took a reluctant leave of the travellers, and turned his face home- 
ward. 

Continuing their progress up the Missouri, the party encamped on 
the evening of the 21st of March, in the neighbourhood of a little fron- 
tier village of French Creole^. Here Pierre Dorion met with some of 
his old comrades, with whom he had a long gossip, and returned to the 
camp with rumours of bloody feuds between the Osages and the 
loways, or Ayaways, Potowatomies, Sioux, and Sawkees. Blood had 
already ,been shed, and scalps been taken. A war party, three hundred 
strong, were prowling in the neighbourhood ; others might be met with 
higher up the river; it behoved the travellers, iherelorc, to be upon 

* Bradbury. Travels in America, p. 17. 
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their guard against robbery or surprise, for an Indian war party on the 
march is prone to acts of outrage. 

In consiequence of this report, which was subsequently confirmed by 
further intelligence, a guard was kept up at night round the encamp- 
ment, and they all slept on their arms. As they were sixteen in 
number, and well supplied wilh weapons and ammunition, they trusted 
to be able to give any marauding party a warm reception. Nothing 
occurred, however, to molest them on their Toy age, and on the 8lh of 
April they came in sight of fort Osage. On their approach the flag was 
hoisted on the fort, and they saluted it by a discharge of fire-arms. 
Within a .short distance of the fort was an Osage village, the inha- 
bitants of which, men, women, and children, thronged down to the 
water side to witness their landing. One of the first persons they met 
on the river bank was Mr. Crooks, who bad come down in a boat 
with nine men, from the winter encampment at Nodowa, lo meet 
them. 

They remained at fort Osage a part of three days, during which 
they were hospitably entertained at the garrison by Lieutenant Brown- 
son, who held a temporary command. They were regaled also with a 
war-feast at the village ; the Osage warriors having returned from a 
successful foray against the loways, in which they had taken seveo 
scalps. These were paraded on poles about the village, followed by 
the warriors decked out in all their savage ornaments, and hideously 
painted as if for battle. 

By the Osage warriors, Mr. Hunt and his companions were again 
warned to be on their guard in ascending the river, as the Sioux tribe 
meant to lay in wait and attack them. 

On the 10th of April they again embarked, their party being now 
augmented to twenty-six» by the addition of Mr. Crooks and hisboat's 
crew. They had not proceeded far, however, when there was a great 
outcry from one of the boats ; it was occasioned by a little domestic 
discipline in the Dorion family. The squaw of the worthy interpre- 
ter, it appeared, had been so delighted wilh the scalp-dance, and other 
festivities of the Osage village, that she had taken a strong inclination 
to remain there. This had been as strongly opposed by her liege lord, 
who had compelled her to embark. The good dame had remained 
sulky ever since; whereupon Pierre, seeing no other mode of exorcis- 
ing the evil spirit out of her, and being perhaps a little inspired by 
whiskey, had resorted to the Indian remedy of the cudgel, and, l>e- 
fore his neighbours could interfere, had belaboured her so soundly, 
that there is no record of her having shown any refactory symptoms 
throughout the remainder of the expedition. 

For a week they continued their voyage, exposed to almost incessant 
rains, i The bodies of drowned buffaloes floated past them in vast 
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numbers ; many had drifted upon the shore, or against the upper ends 
of the rafts and islands. These had attracted great flights of turkey- 
buzzards; some were banqueting on the carcasses, others were soaring 
for aloft in the sky, and others were perched on. the trees, with their 
backs to the sun, and their wings stretched out to dry, like so many 
yessels in harbour, spreading their sails after a shower. 

The turkey-buzzard (vultur aura, or golden vulture), when on the 
wing, is one of the most speeious and imposing of birds. Its flight in 
the upper regions of the air is really sublime, extending its immense 
wings, and wheeling slowly and majestically to and fro, seemingly 
without exerting a muscle or fluttering a feather, but moving by mere 
volition, and sailing on the bosom of the air, as a ship upon the ocean. 
Usurping the empyreal realm of the eagle, he assumes for a time the 
port and dignity of that majestic bird, and often is mistaken for him by 
ignorant crawlers upon earth. It is only when he descends from the 
clouds to pounce upon carrion that he betrays his low propensities, and 
reveals his caitiff character. Near at hand he is a disgusting bird, 
ragged in plumage, base in aspect, and of loathsome odour. 

On the 17th of April Mr. Hunt arrived with his party at the station 
near the NodDwa river, where the main body had been quartered dur-* 
ing the winter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Return of spring — Appearance of snakes— Great flights of wild pigeons— Renejval of 
the voyage — Night encampments— Platte river-iCeremoiiials on passing it— Signs 
of Indian war parties — Magnificent prospect at Papillon creek— Desertion of two 
hunters— An irruption into the camp of Indian desperadoes — Village oftheOmahas 
—Anecdotes of the tribe — Feudal wars of the Indians — Story of Blackbird, the 
famous Omaha chief. 

The weather continued rairfy and ungenial for some days after Mr. 
Hunt's return to Nodowa ; yet spring was rapidly advancing, and vege- 
tation was putting forth with all its early freshness and beauty. The 
snakes began to recover from their torpor and crawl forth into day, 
and the neighbourhood of the wintering house seems to be. much in- 
fested with them. Mr. Bradbury, in the course of his botanical re- 
searches, found a surprising number in a half torpid stale, under flat 
Stones upon the banks which overhung the cantonment, and narrowly 
escaped being struck by a rattlesnake, which darted at him from a cleft 
in the rock, but fortunately gave him warning by its rattle. 

The pigeons too were filling the woods in vast migratory flocks. It 
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is almost iocredible to describe the prodigious flighld of these birds in 
the western wildernesses. They appear absolute!/ in clouds, and 
move with astonishing velocity, their wings making a whistling sound 
as they fly. The rapid evolutions of these flocks, wheeling and shirt- 
ing suddenly as if with one mind and one impulse ; the flashing changes 
of colour they present, as their backs, their breasts, or the under part 
of their wings are turned tp the spectator, are singularly pleasing. 
When they alight, if on the ground, they cover whole acres at a time ;. 
if upon trees, the branches oflen break beneath their weight. If sud- 
denly startled while feeding in the midst of a forest, the noise they 
make in getting on the wing is like the roar of a cataract or the sound 
of distant thunder. 

A flight of this kind, like an Egyptian flight of locusts, devours every 
thing that serves for its food as it passes along. So great were the num- 
bers in the vicinity of the camp, that Mr. Bradbury, in the course of a 
morning's excursion, shot nearly three hundred with a fowling-piece. 
He gives a curious, though apparently a faithful /account of the kind 
of discipline observed in these immense flocks, so that each may have 
a chance of picking up food. As the front ranks must meet with the 
^greatest abundance, and the rear ranks must have scanty-pickings, the 
instant a rank finds itself the hindmost, it rises in liic air, flies over the 
whole flock, and takes its place in the advance. The next rank fol- 
lows in its course, and thus the last is continually becoming first, and 
all by turns have a front place at the banquet. 

The rains having at length subsided, Mr. Hunt broke up the encamp- 
ment and resumed his course up the Missouri. 

The party now consisted of nearly sixty persons : of whom five 
were partners : one, John Reed, was a clerk ; forty were Canadian 
** voyageurs," or ''engage's/* and there were several hunters. Tliey 
embarked in four boats, one of ^hich was of a large size, mounting a 
swivel and two howitzers. All were furnished with masts and sails, 
to be used when the wind was sufficiently favourable and strong to 
overpower the current of the river. Such was the case for the first 
four or five days, when they were wafted steadily up the stream by a 
strong south-easter. 

Their encampments at night were often pleasant and picturesque : 
on some beaufiful bank, beneath spreading trees, which alYorded them 
shelter and fuel. The tents were pitched, the fires made, and the 
meals prepared by the voyageurs, and many a story was told and joke 
passed, and song sung, round the evening fire. All, however, were 
asleep at an early hour. Some under the tents, others wrapped in 
blankets before the fire, or* beneath the trees ; and some few in the 
boats and canoes. 

On the 28lh, (hey breakfasted on one of the islands which lie at the 
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mouth of the Nebraska or Platte river; the largest tributary of the 
Missouri, and about six hundred miles above its confluence with the 
Mississippi. This broad but shallow stream flows for an immense 
distance through a wide and verdant valley, scooped out of boundless 
prairies. It draws its main supplies, by several forks or branches, 
from the Rocky mountains. The mouth of this river is established as 
the dividing point between the upper and lower Missouri; and the 
earlier voyagers, in their toilsomei ascent, before the introduction of 
steam-boats, considered one half of their labours accomplished when 
they reached this place. The passing of the mouth of the Nebraska, 
therefore, was equivalent among boatmen to the crossing of the line 
among sailors, and was celebrated with like ceremonials of a rough 
and waggish nature, practised upon the uninitiated ; among which was 
the old nautical joke of shaving. The river deities, however, like 
those of the sea, were to be propitiated by a bribe, and the infliction of 
these rude honours to be parried by a treat to the adepts. 

At the mouth of the Nebraska new signs were met with of war par- 
ties which had recently been in the vicinity. There was the frame of 
a skin canoe, in which tlie warriors had traversed the river. At night 
also the lurid reflection of imuiense £res hung in the sky, showing the 
conflagration of great tracts of the prairies. Such fires not being made 
by hunters so late in the season, it was supposed they were caused by 
some wandering war parties. These often take the precaution to set 
the prairies on fire behind them to conceal their traces from their 
enemies. This is chiefly done when the party has been^ unsuccessful 
and is on the retreat, and apprehensive of pursuit. At such time it 
is not safe even for friends to fall in with them, as they are aptto.be in 
savage humour, and disposed to vent their spleen in capricious outrage. 
These signs, therefore, of a band of marauders on the prowl, called for 
some degree of vigilance on the part of the travellers. 

After passing the Nebraska, the parly halted for part of two days on 
the bank of the river, a little above Papillion creek, to supply them- 
selves with a stock of oars and poles from the tough wood of the ash, 
which is not met with higher up the Missouri. While the voyageurs 
were thus occupied, the naturalists rambled over the adjacent country 
to collect plants. From the summit of a range of blufls on the opposite 
side of the river above two hundred and fifty feet high, they had one 
of those vast and magnificent prospects which sometimes unfold them- 
selves in those boundless regions. Below them was the valley of the 
Missouri, about seven miles in breadth, clad in the fresh verdure of 
spring; enamelled with flawers and interspersed with clumps and 
groves of noble trees, between which the mighty river poured it3 tur- 
bulent and turbid stream. The interior of the country presented a 
singular scene; the immense waste being broken up by innumerable 
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green hills, not above eighty feet in height, but extremely steep, and 
acutely pointed at thei^ summits. A long line of bluffs extended for 
upwards of thirty miles, parallel to the Missouri, with a shallow lake 
stretching along their base, which had evidently once formed a bed of 
the river. The surface of this lake was covered with aquatic plants, 
on the broad leaves of which numbers of water snakes, drawn forth by 
the genial warmth of spring, were basking fn the sunshhie. 

On the 2d of May, at the usual hour of embarking, the camp was 
thrown into some confusion by two of the hunters, named Harrington, 
expressing their intention to abandon the expedition and return home. 
Oiw d these bad joined the party in the preceding autumn, having been 
hunting for two years on the Missouri : the other had engaged at St. 
Louis, in the following March, and had come up from thence with Mr. 
Hunt. He now deelared that he had enlisted merely for the purpose 
of following his brother and persuading him to return ; having been en- 
joined to uo so by his mother, whose anxiety had been awakened by 
the idea of his going on such a wild and distant expedition. 

The loss of two stark hunters and prime riflemen was a serious affair 
to the party, for they were approaching the region where they might 
expect hostilities Jrom the Sioux ; indeed, throughout the whole of their 
perilous journey, the services of such men would be all important, for 
little reliance was to be placed upon the valour of the Canadians in 
case of attack. Mr. Hunt endeavoured by arguments, expostulations, 
and entreaties, to shake the determination of the two brothers. He 
represented to them that they were between six and seven hundred 
mites above the mouth of the Missouri'; that they would have four 
hundped miles to go before they could reach the habitation of a white 
man, throughout which they would be exposed to all kinds of risks; 
since he declared, if they persisted in abandoning him and breaking 
their faith, he would not furnish them with a single round of ammu- 
nition. All was in vain ; they obstinately persisted in their resolution ; 
whereupon, Mr. Hunt, partly incited by indignation, partly by the 
policy of deterring others from desertion, put his threat in execution, 
and left them to And their way back to the settlements without, as be 
supposed, a single bullet or a charge of powder. 

The boats now continued their slow and toilsome course for several 
days, against the current of the river. The late signs of roaming war 
parties caused a vigilant watch to be kept up at night when the crews 
encamped on shore ; nor was this vigilance superfluous ; for on the night 
of the 7lh instant, there was a wild and fearful yell, and eleven Sioux 
warriors, stark naked, with tomahawks in their hands, rushed into the 
camp. They were instantly surrounded and seized, whereapon their 
leader called out to his followers to desist from any violence, and pre- 
tended to be perfectly pacific in his intentions. It proved, however, 
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that they were a part of the war party, the skeleton of whose canoe 
had been seen at the mouth of the river Platte, and the reflection of 
whose fires had been descried in the air. They had been disappointed 
or defeated in their foray, and in their rage and mortification these 
eleven warriors had ** devoted their clothes to the medicine." This 
is a desperate/ict of Indian braves when foiled in war, and in dread of 
scofls and sneers. In such case they sometimes throw off their clothes 
and ornaments, devote themselves to the Great Spirit, and attempt some 
reckless ^ploit with which to cover their disgrace. Woe to any de- 
fenceless party of white men that may then fall in their way ! 

Such was the explanation given by Pierre Dorion, the half-breed 
interpreter, of this wild intrusion into the camp; and the party were 
so exasperated when apprized of the sanguinary intentions of the pri- 
soRcrs, that they were for shooting them on the spot. Mr. Hunt, how- 
ever, exerted his usual moderation and humanity, and ordered that 
they should be conveyed across the river in one of the boats, threaten- 
ing them, however, with certain death, if again caught in any hostile 
act. 

On the 10th of May the party arrived at the Omaha (pronounced 
Om^whaw) village, about eight hundred and thirty mites above the 
mouth of the Missouri, and encamped in its neighbourhood. The vil- 
lage was situated under a hill on the bank of the river, and consisted 
of about eighty lodges. These were of a circular and conical form, and 
about sixteen feet in diameter ; being mere tents of dressed buffalo 
skins, sewed together and stretched on long poles, inclined towards each 
other so as to cross at about half their height. Thus the naked tops of 
the poles diverge in such a manner that, if they were covered with 
skins like the lower ends, the tent would be shaped like an hour glass, 
and present the appearance of one cone inverted on the apex of an- 
other. 

The forms of Indian lodgfes are worthy of attention, each tribe having 
a different mode of shaping and arranging them, so that it is easy to 
tell on seeing a lodge or an encampment at a distance, to what tribe 
the inhabitants belong. The exterior of the Omaha lodges have often 
a gay and fanciful appearance, being painted with undulating bands of 
red or yellow, or decorated with rude figures of horses, deer, and buf- 
faloes, and with human faces painted like full moons, four and five 
feet broad. 

The Omahas were once one of the numerous and powerful tribes of 
the prairies, vying in warlike might and prowess with the Sioux, the 
Pawnees, the Sauks, the Konzas, and the latans. Their wars with the 
Sioux, however, had thinned their ranks, and the smallpox in 1802 
had iswept off two-thirds of their number. At the time of Mr. Hunt's 
visit they still boasted about two hundred warriors and hunters, but 
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Ihey are now fast melting away, and, before long, .will be numbered 
among those extinguished nations of the west that exist but in tradition. 

In his correspondence with Mr. Astor, from this point of his journey, 
Mr. Hunt gives a sad account of the Indian tribes borderiifg on the 
river. They were in continual war with each other, and their wars 
were of the most harassing kind ; consisting, not merely of main con- 
flicts and expeditions of moment, involving the sackings, burnings, and 
massacres of towns and villages, but of individual acts of treachery, 
murder, and cold-blooded cruelty; or of vaunting and foolhardy ex- 
ploits of single warriors, either to avenge some personal wrong, or gain 
the vainglorious trophy of a scalp. The lonely hunter, the wandering 
wayfarer, the poor squaw cutting wood or gathering corn, was liable 
to be surprised and slaughtered. In this way tribes were either swept 
away at once, or gradually thinned out, and savage life was surrounded 
with constant horrors and alarms. That the race of red men should 
diminish from year to year, and so few should survive of the numerous 
nations which evidently once peopled the vast regions of the west, is 
nothing surprising ; it is rather matter of surprise that so many should 
survive ; for the existence of a savage in these parts seems little better 
than a prolonged and all-besetting death. It is, in fact, a caricature 
of the boasted romance of feudal times ; chivalry in its native and un- 
cultured state, and knight-errantry run wild. 

In their more prosperous days, the Omahas looked upon them- 
selves as the most powerful and perfect of human beings, and consi- 
dered all created things as made for their peculiar use and benefit. It 
is this tribe of whose chief, the famous Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba, or 
Blackbird, such savage and romantic stories are told. He had died 
about ten years previous to the arrival of Mr. Hunt's party, but his 
name was still rejnembered with awe fcy his people. He was one of 
the first among the Indian chiefs on the Missouri to deal with the while 
traders, and showed great sagacity in levying his royal dues. When 
a trader arrived in his village, he caused all his goods to be brought 
into his lodge and opened. From these he selected whatever, suited 
his sovereign pleasure; blankets, tobacco, whiskey, powder, ball, 
beads, and red paint; and laid the articles on one side, without deign- 
ing to give any compensation. Then calling to him his herald or crier, 
he would order him to mount on top of the lodge and summon all the 
tribe to bring in their peltries, and trade with the white man. The 
lodge would soon be crowded with Indians bringing bear, beaver, 
otter, and other skins. No one was allowed to dispute the prices fixed 
by the while trader upon his articles ; who look care to indemnify 
himself five times over for the goods set apart by the chief. In this 
way the Blackbird enriched himself, and enriched the white men, and 
became exceedingly popular among the traders of the Missouri. His 
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people, however, were not equally satisfied by a regulation of trade 
which worked so manifestly against them, and began to show signs of 
discontent. Upon this a crafty and unprincipled trader revealed a 
secret to the Blackbird, by which he might acquire unbounded sway 
over his ignorant and superstitious subjects. He instructed him in 
the poisonous qualities of arsenic, and furnished him with an ample 
supply of that baneful drug. From this time the Blackbird seemed 
endowed with supernatural powers, to possess the gift of prophecy, and 
to hold the disposal of life and death within his hands. Woe to any 
one who questioned his authority or dared to dispute his commands ! 
The Blackbird prophesied his death within a certain time, and he had 
the secret means of verifying his prophecy. Within the fated period 
the offender was smitten with strange and sudden disease, and perished 
from the face of the earth. Every one stood aghast at these multiplied 
examples of his superhuman might, and dreaded to displease so omni- 
potent and vindictive a being ; and the Blackbird enjoyed a wide and 
undisputed sway. 

It was not, however, by terror alone that he ruled his .people ; he 
was a warrior of the first order, and his exploits in arms were the 
theme of young and old. His career had begun by hardships, having 
been taken prisoner by the Sioux, in early youth. Under his com» 
mand, the Omahas obtained great character for military prowess, nor 
did he permit an insult or injury to one of his tribe to pass unrevenged. 
The Pawnee republicans had inflicted a gross indignity on a favourite 
and distinguished Omaha brave. The Blackbird assembled his war- 
riors, led them against the Pawnee town, attacked it with irresistible 
fury, slaughtered a great number of its inhabitants, and burnt it to the 
ground. He waged fierce and bloody war against the Ottoes for many 
years, until peace was effected between them by the mediation of the 
whites. Fearless in battle, and fond of signalizing himself, he dazzled 
his followers by his daring acts. In attacking a Kanza village he rode 
singly round it, loading and discharging his rifle at the inhabitants as 
he galloped past them. He kept up in war the same idea of myste- 
rious and supernatural power. At one time, when pursuing a war 
party by their tracks across the prairies, he repeatedly discharged his 
rifle into the prints made by their feet and by the hoofs of their horses, 
assuring his followers that he would thereby cripple the fugitives, so 
that they would easily be overtaken. He in fact did overtake, them, 
and destroyed them almost to a man ; and his victory was considered 
miraculous, both by friend and foe. By these and similar exploits, 
he made himself the pride and boast of his people, and became popular 
among them, notwithstanding his death-denouncipg fiat. 

With all his savage and terrific qualities, he was sensible of the 
power of female beauty, and capable of love. A war party of the 
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Poncas had made a foray into the lands of the Omahaa, and carried off 
a number of women and horses. The Blackbird was roused to fury, 
and took the field with all his braves, swearing to *' eat up the Ponca 
nation, " — the Indian threat gf exterminating war. The Poncas, sorely 
pressed, took refuge behind a rude bulwark of earth ; but the Black- 
bird k^t up so galUng.a fire, that he seemed likely to execute his me- 
nace. In their extremity they sent forth a herald, bearing the calumet 
or pipe of peace, but he was shot down by order of the Blackbird. 
Another herald was sent forth in similar guise, but he shared a like 
fate* The Ponca chief then, as a last hope, arrayed his beautiful 
daughter inlier finest ornaments, and sent her forth with a calumet, to 
sue for peace. The charms of the Indian maid touched the stern heart 
of the Blackbird; he accepted the pipe at her hand, smoked it, and 
from that time a peace took place between the Poncas and the 
Omahas. 

This beautiful damsel, in all probability, was the fayourite wife 
whose fate makes so tragic an incident in the story of the Blackbird. 
Her youth and beauty had gained an absolute sway oyer bis rugged 
heart, so that he distinguished her aboye all his other wiyes. The 
habitual gratification of his vindictive impulses, however, had taken 
away from him all mastery over his passions, and rendered him liable 
to the most furious transports of rage. In one of these his beautiful 
wife had (he misfortune to offend him, when suddenly drawing his 
knife, he laid her dead at his feet with a single blow. 

In an instant his frenzy was at an end. He gazed for a time in route 
bewilderment upon his victim ; then drawing his buffalo robe over his 
head, he sat down beside the corpse, and remained brooding over his 
crime and his loss. Three days elapsed, yet the chief continued silent 
and motionless ; tasting no food and apparently sleepless. It was ap- 
prehepded that he intended to starve himself to death ; his people ap- 
proached him in trembling awe, and entreated him once more to 
uncover his face and be comforted; but he remained unmoved. At 
length one of his warriors brought in a small child, and laying it on the 
ground, placed the foot of the Blackbird upon its neck. The heart of 
the gloomy savage was touched by this appeal : he threw aside his 
robe ; made an harangue upon what he had done ; and from that time 
forward seemed to have thrown the load of grief and remorse from his 
mind. 

He still retained his fatal and myst^ieus secret, and with it his ter- 
rifie power ; but, though able to deal death to his enemies, he could 
net avert it from himself or his friends. In 1802 the smallpox, that 
dreadful pestilence, which swept over the land like a fire over the 
prairies, made its appearance in the village of the Omahas. The poor 
savages saw with dismay the ravages of a malady, loathsome and ago- 
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nizing in its details, and which set the skill and experience of their 
conjurers and medicine n\en at defiance. In a little while, two-thirds 
of the population were swept from the face of the earth, and the doom 
of the rest seemed sealed. The stoicism of the warriors was at an end ; 
they became wild and desperate ; some set fire to the village as a last 
means of checking the pestilence ; others, in a frenzy of despair, put 
their wives and children to death, that they might be spared the ago- 
nies of an inievitable disease, and that they might aU go to some better 
country. 

When the general horror jind dismay was at its height, the Blackbird 
himself was struck down with the malady. The poor savages, when 
they saw their chief in danger, forgot their own miseries, and sur- 
rounded his dying bed. His dominant spirit, and his love for the 
white men, were evinced in his latest breath, with which he designated 
his place of sepulture. It was to be on a hill or promontory, apwards 
of four hundred feet in height, overlooking a great extent of the Mis- 
souri, from whence he had been accustomed to wateh for the barks of 
the white men. The Missouri washes the base of the promontory, and 
after winding and doubling in many links and mazes in the plain below, 
returns to within nine hundred yards of its starting place ; so that for 
thirty miles navigating with sail and oar, the voyager finds himself 
continually near to this singular promontory as if ipell-bound. 

It was the dying command of the Blackbird that his tomb should be 
upon the summit of this hill, in which he ^ould be interred, seated oa 
his favourite horse, that he might overlook his ancient domain, and 
behold the barks of the white men as they came up the river to trade 
with his people. 

His dying orders were faithfully obeyed. His corpse wm placed 
astride of his war^steed, and a mound raised over them on the summit 
of the hill. On top of the mound was erected a staff, from wbidi 
fluttered the banner of the diieftain, and the scalps that he had taken 
in battle. When the expedition under Mr. Hunt vinied that part of 
the country, the staff still remained with the fragments of the bamier; 
and flie superstitious rite of placing food from time to time on the 
mound, for the use of the deceased, was still observed by the Omahas. 
That rite has ahice fallen into disuse, for the tribe itself is almost ex- 
tinct« Yet the hill of the Blackbird continues an object of ven^ratios 
to the wandering savage, and a landmark to the voyager of the Mis- 
souri ; and as the civilized traveller comes within sight of its spell-bound 
crests the noMMind is pointed out to him from afar, which still encloses 
the grim skeletons of the Indian warrior and his horse. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Romoun of danger from the Sionx Tetons^-Ruthless character of those savages- 
Pirates of the Missoari— Their affair with Crooks and M'Lellan — A trading expe- 
dition broken up— M'Lellao's tow of rengeance — ^Uneasiness in the camp — Deser- 
tions—Departure fVom the Omaha village— Meeting with Jones and Carson, two 
adventurous trappers — Scientific pursuits of Messrs. Bradbury and Nuttall — Zeal 
of a botanist — Adventure of Mr. Bradbury with a Ponca Indian — ^Expedient of the 
pocket compass and microscope— A messenger from Lisa — Motives for pressing 
forward, 

Whili Mr. Hunt and his party were sojourDiog at the village of the 
Omahas, three Sioux lodiaos of the Yankton Ahna tribe arrived, bring- 
ing unpleasant intelligence. They reported that certain bands of the 
Sioux Tetons, who inhabited a region many leagues further up the 
Missouri, were near at hand, awaiting the approach of the party, with 
the avowed intention of opposing their progress. 

The Sioux Tetons were at that time a sort of pirates of the Missouri, 
who considered the well-freighted bark of the American trader fair 
game. They had their own traffic with the British merchants of the 
northwest, \Hio brought them regular supplies of merchandise by way 
of the rirer St. Peter. Being thus independent of tho Missouri traders 
for their supplies, they kept no terms with them, but plundered them 
wheneyer they had an opportunity. It has been insinuated that they 
were prompted to these outrages by the British merchants, who wished 
to keep off all rivals in the Indian trade ; but others allege another mo- 
tive, and one savouring of a deeper policy. The Sioux, by their inter- 
course with the British traders, had acquired the use of fire-arms, 
which had given them vast superiority over other tribes higher up the 
Missouri. They had made themselves also, in a manner, factors for 
he upper tribes, 'supplying them at second-hand, and at greatly ad- 
vanced prices, with goods derived from the white men. The Sioux, 
therefore, saw with jealousy the American traders pushing their way 
up the Missouri ; foreseeing that the upper tribes would thus be re- 
lieved from all dependance on them for supplies; nay, what was worse, 
would be furnished with fire-arms, and elevated into formidable rivals. 
We have already alluded to a case in which Mr. Crooks and Mr. 
M'Lellan had been interrupted in a trading voyage by these ruffians of 
the river, and, as it is in some degree connected with circumstances 
hereafter to be related, we shall specify it more particularly. 
About two years before the time of which we are treating, Crooks 
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and M'Lellan were ascending the rjver in boats with a party of about 
forty men, bound on one of their trading expeditions to the upper tribes. 
In one of the bends of the river, where the channel made a deep curve 
under impending banks, they suddenly heard yells and shouts above 
them, and beheld the cliflfs overhead covered with armed savages. It 
was a band of Sioux warriors, upwards of six hundred strong. They 
brandished their weapons in a menacing manner, and ordered the 
boats to turn back and land lower down the river. There was no dis- 
puting these commands, for they had the power to shower destruction 
upon the white men, without risk to themselves. Crooks and M'Lellan, 
therefore, turned back with feigned alacrity ; and landing, had an in- 
terview with the Sioux. The latter forbade them, under pain of exter- 
minating hostility, from attempting to proceed up the river, but offered 
to trade peacefully with them if they would halt where they were. The 
party, being principally composed of voyageurs, was too weak to 
contend with so superior a force, and one so easily augmented ; they 
pretended, therefore, to comply cheerfully with their arbitrary dicta- 
tion, and immediately proceeded to cut down trees and erect a trading 
house. The warrior band departed for their village, which was about 
twenty miles distant, to collect objects of traffic ; they left six or eight 
of their number, however, to keep watch upon the white men, qnd 
scouts were continually passing to and fro with intelligence. 

Mr. Crooks saw that it would be impossible to prosecute his voyage 
without the (danger of having his boats plundered, and a great part of his 
men massacred ; he determined, however, not to be entirely frustrated 
in the objects of his expedition. While he continued, therefore, with 
great apparent earnestness and assiduity, the construction of the trading 
house, he despatched the hunters aud trappers of his party in a canoe, 
to make their way up the river to the originar place of destination, 
there to busy themselves in trapping and collecting peltries, and to await 
his arrival at some future period. 

As soon as the detachment had had sufficient time to ascend beyond 
the hostile country of the Sioux, Mr. Crooks suddenly broke up his 
feigned trading establishment, embarked his men and effects, and, 
after giving the astonished rear-guard of savages a galling and indignant 
message to take to their countrymen, pushed down the river with all 
Speed, sparing neither oar nor paddle, day nor night, until fairly beyond 
the swoop of these river hawks. 

What increased the irritation of Messrs. Crooks and M'Lellan at 

this mortifying check to their gainful enterprise, was the information 

that a rival trader was at the bottom of it ; the Sioux, it is said, having 

b een instigated to this outrage by Mr. Manuel Lisa, the leading partner 

and agent of the Missouri Fur Company, already mentioned. This 

intelligence, whether true or false, so roused the fiery temper of 
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Jtf'LalMDf tbat he swore, if ever he fell io wilh Lisa in the Indite 
oouolry, he would shoot him oo the spot; a mode of redress perfectly 
ID unison with the diaracter of the man, and the code of honour pre* 
valent beyond the frontier. 

If CrocdLS and M'Lellan had been exasperated by the insolent conduct 
of the Sioux Tetons, and the loss which it had occasioned, those free- 
hooters had been no less indignant at being outwitted by the white men, 
and disappointed of their anticipated gains, and it was apprehended they 
would be particularly hostile against the present expedition, when they 
should learn that these gentlemen were engaged in it. 

All these causes of uneasiness were concealed as much as possible 
from the Canadian voyageurs, lest they should become intimidated ; it 
was impossible, however, to prevent the rumours brought by the 
Indians from leaking out, and they became subjects of gossiping and 
ei^aggeration. The chief of the Omahas, too, on returning from a 
bunting excursion, reported that two men bad been killed some dis- 
tance above, by a band of Sioux. This added to the fears that already 
began to be excited. The voyageurs pictured to themselves bands of 
fierce warriors stationed along each bank of the river, by whom they 
would be exposed to be shot down in their boats : or lurking hordes, 
who would set on them at night, and massacre them in their encaipp- 
ments. Some lost heart, and proposed to return, rather than fight 
their way, and, in a manner, run the gauntlet through the country of 
these piratical marauders. In fact, three men deserted while at this 
village. Luckily, their place was supplied by three others who hap- 
pened to be there, and who were prevailed on to join the expedition 
by promises of liberal pay, and by being fitted out and equipped in 
complete style. 

The irresolution and discontent visible among some of his people, 
arising at times almost to mutiny, and the occasional desertions whidi 
took place while thus among friendly tribes, and within reach of the 
frontiers, added greatly to the anxieties of Mr. Hunt, and rendered 
him eager to press forward and leave a hostile tract behind him, so 
that it would be as perilous to return as to keep on, and no one would 
dare to desert. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of May he departed from the >^ village of 
the Omahas. and sQt forward towards the country of the formidable 
Sioux Tetons. For the first five days, they had a fair and fresh 
hreece, and the boats made good progress. The wind then cime 
ahead, and the river beginning to rise, and to increase in rs^dity, 
betokened the commencement of the annual flood, caused by the melt* 
ing of the snow on the Rocky mountains, and the vernal raiaa of the ' 
upper prairies. 

As they were now entering a region where foes might be lying iq 
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wait 00 either bank, it was determined, io hunting for game, to oonGne 
tbemselyes principally to the islands, which sometimes extend to con* 
siderable length, and are beautifully wooded, affording abundant pas- 
turage and shade. On one of these they killed three buffaloes and 
two elks, and, halting on the edge of a beautiful prairie, made a sump- 
tuous hunter's repast They had not long resumed their boats and 
pulled along Ihe river banks, when they descried a canoe approaching, 
nayigftted by two men, whom, to their surprise, they ascertained to be 
white men. They proved to be two of those strange and fearless 
wanderers of the wilderness, the trappers. Their names were Ben- 
jamin Jones and Alexander Carson. They had been for two years past 
hunting and trapping near the bead of the Missouri, and were thus 
floating for thousands of miles io a cockle shell, down a turbulent 
stream, through regions infested with savage tribes, yet apparently as 
easy and unconcerned as if navigating securely in the midst of civili^ 
zation. 

The acquisition of two such hardy, experienced, aod dauntless 
buoters, was peculiarly desirable at the present moment. They 
needed but little persuasion. The wilderness is the home of the 
trapper; like the sailor, he earei but little to which point of the compass 
he steers; and Jooes and Carson readily abandoned their voyage to 
$U Louis, and turned their faces towards the Rocky mounlaiiisand 
the Pacific^ 

Tbeiwo naturalists, Mr. Bradbury and Mr. Nuttall, who had joined 
the expedition at St. Louis, still accompanied it, and pursued tlidr re- 
searches on all oeca^uons. Mr. Nuttall seems to have been exclusively 
devoied to his sctentific pursuits. He was a zealous botanist, and all 
bis enthusiasm was awakened at beholding a new world, as it were, 
x^ning upon him in the boundless prairies, clad in the vernal and 
variegated robe of nnknown flowers. Whenever the boats landed at 
meal times, or for any temporary purpose, he would spring on shore 
and set out on a hunt for new specimens. Every plant or flower of a 
rare or unknown species was eagerly seized as a prize. Delighted 
with the treasures spreading themselves out before him, he went grop- 
ing and stumbling along among a wilderness of sweets, forgetful of 
«very thing but his immediaie pursuit, and had dften to be sought after 
when ti^ boats were about to resume their course. At such times he 
would be found far off in the prairies, or up the course of some petty 
stream laden with plants of all kinds. 

The Canadian voyaf^rs, who are a class of people that know no- 
thing out of their immediate line, and with constitutional levity make a 
jest of any thing they cannot understand, were extremely puzzled by 
this passion for collecting what they considered mere useless weeds. 
When they saw the worthy botanist coming back heavy laden with his 
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specimens, and treasuring them up as carefully as a miser would his 
hoard, they used to make merry among themselyes at his expense, re- 
garding him as some whimsical kind of madman. 

Mr. Bradbury was less exclusive in his tastes and habits, and com- 
bined the hunter and sportsman with the naturalist. He took his rifle 
or his fowling piece with him in his geological researches, conformed 
to the hardy and rugged habits of the men around him, and of course 
gained favour in their eyes. He had a strong relish for incident and 
adventure, was curious in observing savage manners, and savage life, 
and ready to join any hunting or other excursion. Even now, that 
the expedition was proceeding through a dangerous neighbourhood, he 
could not check his propensity to ramble. Having observed, on the 
evening of the 22d of May, that the river ahead made a great bend 
which would take up the navigation of the following day, he determined 
to profit by the circumstance. On the morning of the 22d, therefore, 
instead of embarking, he filled his shot pouch with parched corn, for 
provisions, and set off to cross the neck on foot and meet the boats in 
the afternoon at the opposite side of the bend. Mr. Hunt felt uneasy 
at his venturing thus alone, and reminded him that he was in an enemy's 
country ; but Mr. Bradbury made light of the danger, and started off 
cheerily upon his ramble. His day was passed pleasantly in traversing 
a beautiful tract, making botanical and geological researches, and ob- 
serving the habits of an extensive village of prairie dogs, at which he 
made several ineffectual shots, without considering the risk he run of 
attracting the attention of any savages that might be lurking in the 
neighbourhood. In fact he had totally forgotten the Sioux Tetons, 
and all the perils of the country, when, about the middle of the after- 
noon, as he stood near the river bank, and was looking out for the 
boat, he suddenly felt a hand laid on his shoulder. Starting and turn- 
ing round, he beheld a naked savage with a bow bent, and the arrow 
pointed at his breast. In an instant his gun was levelled and his hand 
upon the lock. The Indian drew his bow still further, but forbore to 
launch the shaft. Mr. Bradbury, with admirable presence of mind, 
reflected that the savage, if hostile in his intents, would have shot him 
without giving him a chance of defence; he paused, therefore, and 
held out his hand. The other took it in sign of friendship, and de- 
manded in the Osage language whether he was a Big Knife, or Ame- 
rican. He answered in the affirmative, and inquired whether the 
other were a Sioux. To his great relief he found that he was a Ponca. 
By this time two other Indians came running up, and all three laid 
hold of Mr. Bradbury and seemed disposed to compel him to go off with 
them among the hills. He resisted, and sitting down on a sand hill, 
contrived to amuse them with a pocket compass. When the novelty 
of this was exhausted, they again seized him, but he now produced a 
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small microscope. This new wonder again fixed the attention of the 
sarages, who have far more curiosity than it has been the custom to 
allow them. While thus engaged, one of them suddenly leaped up 
and gave a war-whoop. The hand of the hardy naturalist was again 
on his gun, and he was prepared to make battle when the Indian pointed 
down the river and revealed the true cause of his yell. It was the 
mast of one of the boats appearing above the low willows which 
bordered the stream. Mr. Bradbury felt inBnitely relieved by the 
sight. The Indians on their part now showed signs of apprehension, 
and were disposed to run away; but he assured them of good treat- 
ment and something to drink if they would accompany him on board 
of th^ boats. They lingered for a time, but disappeared before the 
boats came to land. 

On the following morning they appeared at the camp, accompanied 
by several of their tribe. With them came also a white man, who 
announced himself as a messenger bearing missives for Mr. Hunt. In 
fact he brought a letter from Mr. Manuel Lisa, partner and agent of 
tife Missouri Fur Company. As has already been mentioned, this 
gentleman was going in search of Mr. Henry and his party, who had 
been dislodged from the forks of the Missouri by the Blackfeet Indians, 
and had shifted his post somewhere beyond the Rocky mountains. 
Mr. Lisa had left St. Louis three weeks after Mr. Hunt, and having 
heard of the hostile intentions of the Sioux, had made the greatest 
exertions to overtake him, that they might pass through the dangerous 
part of the river together. He had twenty stout oarsmen in his service, 
and they plied their oars so vigorously, that he had reached the Omaha 
village just four days after the departure of Mr. Hunt. From this 
place he despatched the messenger in question, trusting to his over- 
taking the barges as they toiled up against the stream, and were delayed 
by the windings of the river. The purport of his letter was to entreat 
Mr. Hunt to wait until he could come pp with him, that they might 
unite their forces and be a a protection to each other in their perilous 
course through the country of the Sioux. In fact, as it was after- 
wards ascertained, Lisa was apprehensive that Mr. Hunt would do him 
some ill office with the Sioux bands, securing his own passage through 
their country by pretending that he with whom they were accustomed 
to trade, was on his way to them with a plentiful supply of goods. He 
feared, too, that Crooks and M'Lellan would take this opportunity to 
retort upon him the perfidy which they accused him of having used, 
two years previously among these very Sioux. In this respect, how- 
ever, he did them signal injustice. There was no such thing as covert 
design or treachery in their thought; but M'Lellan, when he heard that 
Lisa was on his way up the river, renewed his open threat of shooting 
bim the moment he met him on Indian land. 
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The representations made by Crooks and M'Lellan of the treachery 
they had experienced , or fancied , on the part of Lisa , had great weight with 
Mr. Hunt, especially when he recollected the obstacles that had been 
thrown in his own way by that gentleman at St. Louis. He doubted, 
therefore, the fair dealing of Lisa, and feared that, should they enter 
the Sioux country together, the latter might make use of hit influence 
with that tribe, as he had in the case of Crooks and M'Lellan, and in-- 
stigate them to oppose his progress up the river. 

He sent back, therefore, an answer calculated to beguile Lisa, as- 
suring him that he would wait for him at the Poncas village, which was 
but a little distance in advance ; but no sooner had the messenger de- 
parted than he pushed forward with all diligence, barely stopping at the 
village to procure a supply of dried buffalo meal, and hastening to leave 
the other party as far behind as possible, thinking there was less to 
be apprehended from the open hostility of Indian foes> than from tlie 
quiet strategy of an Indian trader! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Gan^ getsip'—Deflerterg— Recruits — Kentncky banters-— A veteran woodman — 
Tidings of Mr. Henry— Danger from the Blackfeet — Alteration of plans — Scenery 

^ of the rirer-^Boffelo roads— Iron ore— Country of the Sioux — A land of danger 
-^Apprehensions of the toyageurs— -Indian scouts— Threatened hostilities — A 
council of war— An array of battle — A parley— The pipe of peace — Speech 
making. 

It was about noon when therparty left the Poncas village, about a 
league beyond which they passed the mouth of the Quicourt, or Rapid 
river (called, in the original French, rEau Qui Court), After haying 
proceeded some distance further, they landed, and encamped for the 
night. In the evening camp, the voyageurs gossiped, as usual, over 
the events of the day, and especially over intelligence picked up among 
the Poncas. These Indians had confirmed the previous reports of 
the hostile intentions of the Sioux, and had assured them that five, 
tribes, or bands, of that fierce nation were actually assembled higher 
up the river, and waiting to cut them off. This evening gossip, and 
the terrific stories of Indian warfare to which it gave rise, produced a 
strong effect upon the imaginations of the irresolute ; and on the morn- 
ing it was discovered that the two men, who had joined the party at the 
Maha village, and been so bounteously fitted out, had deserted in the 
course of the night, carrying with them all their equipments. As it 
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was known that one of them could not swim, it was hoi>ed that the 
banks of the Qtiicourt river would bring them to a halt. A general 
parsiBt was therefore institnted, but without success. 

On the following morning (May 26lh), as they were all on shore, 
breakfesting on one of the beaullful banks of the rirer, they observed 
two canoes descending along the opposite side. By the aid of spy- 
glasses, they ascertained that there were two white men in one of the 
canoes, and one in the other. A gun was discharged, which called Ihe 
attention of the yoyagers, who crossed over. They proved to be three 
Kentucky hunters, of the true ** dreadnought" stamp. Their names 
were Edward Robinson, John Hoback, and Jacob Rizner. Robinson 
was a veteran backwoodman, sixty-six years of age. He had been one 
of the first settlers of Kentucky, and engaged in many of the conflicts 
of the Indians on *' The Bloody Ground.'' In one of these battles he 
had been scalped, and he still wore a handkerchief bound round his 
head to protect the part. These men had passed several years in the 
upper wilderness. They had been in the service of the Missouri Com- 
pany under Mr. Henry, and had crossed the Rocky piountains with him 
in the preceding year, when driven from his post on the Missouri, by 
the hostilities of the Blackfeet. After crossing the mountains, Mr. 
Henry had established himself on one of the head branches of the 
Columbia river. There they had remained with him for some months 
hunting and trapping, until, having satisfied their wandering propen- 
sities, they felt disposed to return to their families, and comfortable 
homes which they had left in Kentucky. They had accordingly made 
their way back across the mountains, and down the rivers, and were 
in full career for St. Louis, when thus suddenly interrupted. The 
sight of a powerful party of traders, trappers, hunters, and voyageurs, 
well armed and equipped, furnished at all points, in high health and 
spirits, and banqueting lustily on the green margin of the river, was a 
spectacle equally stimulating to these veteran backwoodmen with the 
glorious array of a campaigning army to an old soldier ; but when they 
learned the grand scope and extent of the enterprise in hand, it was 
irresistible ; homes and families, and all the charms of green Kentucky 
vanished from their thoughts ; they cast loose their canoes to drift 
down the stream, and joyfully enlisted in the band of adventurers. 
They engaged on similar terms with some of the other hunters. The 
company was to fit them out, and keep them supplied with the requi- 
site equipments and munitions, and they were to yield one half of the 
produce of their hunting and trapping. 

The addition of three such stanch recruits was extremely acceptable 
at this dangerous part of the river. The knowledge of the country 
which they had acquired, also, in their journeys, and hunting excur- 
sions along the rivers and among the Rocky mountains, was all im- 
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portant ; in fact, the iDformalion deriyed from them induced Mr. Hunt 
to alter his future course. He had hitherto intended* to proceed by 
the route taken by Lewis and Clarke in their famous exploring ex- 
pedition, ascending the Missouri to its forks, and thence going, by 
land, across the mountains. These men informed him, however, 
that on taking that course he would have to pass through the country 
infested by the savage tribe of the Blackfeet, and would be exposed to 
their hostilities ; they being, as has already been observed, exasperated 
to deadly animosity against the whites, on account of the death of one 
of their tribe by the hands of Captain Lewis. They advised him rather 
to pursue a route more to the southward, being the same by which 
they had returned. This would carry them over the mountains about 
where the head waters of the Platte and the Yellowstone take their 
rise, at a place much more easy and practicable than that where Lewis 
and Clarke had crossed. In pursuing this course, also, he would 
pass through a country abounding with game, where he would have a 
better chance of procuring a constant supply of provisions than by the 
other route, and would run less risk of molestation from the Blackfeet; 
Should he adopt tbis advice, it would be belter for him to abandon 
the river at the Aricara town, at which he would arrive in the course 
of a few days. As the Indians of that town possessed horses in abun- 
dance, he might purchase a sufficient number of them for his great 
journey overland, which would commence at that place. 

After reflecting on this advice, and consulting with his associates, 
Mr. Hunt came to the determination to follow the route thus pointed 
out, in which the hunters engaged to pilot him. 

The party continued their voyage with delightful May weather. The 
prairies bordering on the river were gaily painted with innumerable 
flowers, exhibiting the motley confusion of colours of a Turkey carpet. 
The beautiful islands also, on which they occasionally hailed, pre- 
sented the appearance of mingled grove and garden. The trees were 
often covered with clambering grape vines in blossom, which perfumed 
the air. Between the stalely masses of the groves were grassy lawns 
and glades, studded with flowers, or interspersed with rose bushes in 
full bloom. These islands were often the resort of the buffalo, the 
elk, and the antelope, who had made innumerable paths among the 
trees and thickets, which had the efTect of the mazy walks and alleys 
of parks and shrubberies. Sometimes, where the river passed be- 
tween high banks and bluffs, the roads, made by the tramp of buffaloes 
for many ages along the face of the heights, looked like so many well- 
travelled highways. At other places, the banks were banded with 
great veins of iron ore laid bare by the abrasion of the river. At one 
place the course of the river was nearly in a straight line for about fif- 
teen miles. The banks sloped gently to its margin, without a single 
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tree, but bordered with grass and herbage of a vivid green. Along 
eachJ)aok, for the whole fifteen miles, extended a stripe, one hundred 
yards in breadth, of a deep rusty brown, indicating an inexhaustible 
bed of iron, through the centre of which the Missouri had worn its 
way. Indications of the continuance of this bed were afterwards ob- 
served higher up the river. It is, in fact, one of the mineral magazines 
which nature, has provided in the heart of this vast realm of fertility, 
and which, in connexion with the immiense beds of coal on the same 
river, seem garnered up as the elements of the future wealth and power 
of the mighty west. 

The sight of these mineral treasures greatly excited the curiosity of 
Mr. Bradbury, and it was tantalizing to him to be checked in bis 
scientific researches, and obliged to forego his usual rambles on shore; 
but they were now entering the fated couhtry of the Sioux Tetons, in 
which it was dangerous to wander about unguarded. 
. This country extends for some days' journey along the river, and 
consists of vast prairies, here and there diversified by swelling hills, 
and cut up by ravines, the channels of turbid streams in the rainy 
seasons, but almost destitute of water during the beats of summer. 
Here and there, on the sides of the hills, or along the alluvial borders 
and bottoms of the ravines, are groves and skirts of forest ; but for the 
most. part the country presented to the eye a boundless waste, covered 
with herbage, but without trees. 

. The soil of this immense region is strongly impregnated with sulphur; 
copperas, alum, and glauber salts ; its various earths impart a deep 
tinge to the streams which drain it, and these, with the crumbling of 
the banks along the Missouri, give to the waters of that river much 
of the colouring matter with which they are clouded. 

Over this vast tract the roving bands of the Sioux Tetons hold their 
vagrant sway; subsisting by the chase of the buffalo, the elk, the deer, 
and the antelope, and waging ruthless warfare with other wandering 
tribes. 

As the boats made their way up the stream bordered by this land of 
danger, many of the Canadian voyageurs, whose fears had been awak- 
ened, would regard with a distrustful eye the boundless waste extend- 
ing on each side. All however was silent, and apparently untenanted 
by a human being. Now and then a herd of deer would be seen 
feeding tranquilly among the flowery herbage, or a line of buffaloes, 
like a caravan on its march, moving across the distant profile of the 
prairie. The Canadians, however, began to apprehend ,an ambush 
in every thicket, and to regard the broad, tranquil plain as a sailor 
eyes some shallow and perfidious sea, which, though smooth and safe 
to the eye, conceals the lurking rock or treacherous shoal. The very 
name of a Sioux became a watchword of terror. Not an elk> a wolf^ 
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or aoy other animal, coald appear on the hiHi, but the ImmIb resoboded 
with exclamatioDS from slem to stero, ' ' eoUd les Sioua I" * ' emla ie$ 
Siatup!'* (There are the Sioux! There are the Sioux!) Whenever it 
^BS practicable, the night encampment was on some island in the centre 
of the stream. 

On themDming of die 31st of May, as the travellers were break- 
fasting OQ the right bank of the river, the usual alarm was given, but 
with more reason, as two Indians actually made their appearance on a 
iAuS pn the opposite or north-east side, and harangued them in a loud 
voice. As it was impossible at that distance to distinguish what they 
laid, Mr* Hunt, after breakfast, crossed the river with Pierre Dorion, 
the interpreter, and advanced boldly to converse with them, while the 
rest remaioed watching, in nuite suspense, the movements oC the par- 
ties. As £oon as Mr. Hunt landed, one ef the Indians disappeared be* 
hind the hill, but shortly reappeared on horseback, and w^t scouring 
oiT ajcross the hdgbts. Mr. Hunt held some conference with the re- 
maining savage, and then i^eorossed the river to his party. 

These two Indians proved to be spies or scwits of a large war-party 
encamped about a league off, and numbering two hundred and eighty 
lodges, or about six hundred warriors, of three different tribes of Sioux ; 
the ¥aogtoQS Ahna, the Tetons Bois-brul6, and the Tetons Min-na- 
kine-a2zo. They ^peeled daily to be reinforced by two other tribes, 
and had been waiting eleven days for the arrival (A Mr. Hunt's party, 
with a determination to oppose their process up the river ; being re- 
aolved to preve^ all trade with the white men with their enemies the 
Aricaras, Mandans, and Minatarees. The Indian who had galloped off 
on horseback had gone to give notice of the approach of tibie party, se 
that they might now look out for some fierce scenes witli those piratical 
savages, of whom they had received so many formidable accounts. 

The party braced up their spirits to the encounter, and re-embark- 
mg, puUed resolutely up the stream. An island for some time inter- 
vened between them and the opposite side of the river ; but on clearing 
the upper end, they came in fijll view of the hostile shore. There was 
a ridge of hills down whidi the savages were pouring in great numbers, 
some on liorsebadL, and some on foot. Reconnoitring them with the 
aid of glasses, they perceived that they were all in warlike array, pain^ 
ed and decorated for battle. Their weapons were bows and arrows, and 
a few short carbines, and most of them had round shields. Altogether 
Uiey had a wild and gallant appearance, and, taking possession (rf a 
point which commanded the river, ranged themselves along the bank 
as if prepared to dispute the passage. 

At sight of this formidable front of war, Mr. Hunt and his compa- 
nions held council together. It was plain that the rumoors they had 
beard were eorrect, and the Sioux were determined to oppose their 
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progress by force of arms. To attempt to elude them and coDtinae 
along the river was out of the question. The strength of the mid-cup* 
rent was too violent to be withstood, and the boats were obliged to as- 
cend along the river banks. These banks were often high and per- 
pendicular, affording the savages frequent stations, from whence, safe . 
themselves, and almost unseen, they might shower down their missiles 
upon the boats below, and retreat at will, without danger from pur- 
suit. Nothing apparently remained, therefore, but to fight or turn 
back. The Sioux far outnumbered them, it is true, but their own 
party was about sixty strong, well armed and supplied with ammuni- 
tion ; and, beside their guns and rifles, they had a swivel and two 
howitzers mounted in the boats. Should they succeed in breaking this 
Indian force by one vigorous assault, it was likely they would be de- 
terred from making any future attack of consequence. The fighting 
alternative was, therefore, instantly adopted, and the boats pulled to 
shore nearly opposite to the hostile force. Here the arms were all 
examined and put in order. The swivel and howitzers were then 
loaded with powder and discharged, to let the savages know by the re- 
port how formidably they were provided. The noise echoed along the 
shores of the river, and must have startled the warriors, who were only 
accustomed to the sharp reports of rifles. The same pieces were then 
loaded with as many bullets as they would probably bear ; after which 
the whole parly embarked, and pulled across the river. The Indians 
remained watching them in silence, their painted forms and visages 
glaring in the sun, and their feathers fluttering in the breeze. The 
poor Canadians eyed them with rueful glances, and now and then a 
fearful ejaculation would escape them. * ' Parbleu I this is a sad scrape 
we are in, brother 1" would one mutter to the next oarsman. " Ay, 
ay," the other would reply, *' we are not going to a wedding, my 
friend r' 

When the boats arrived within rifle shot, the hunters and other fight- 
ing personages on board seized their weapons, and prepared for action. 
As they rose to fire, a confusion took place among the savages. They 
displayed their buffafo robes, raised them with both hands above their 
heads, and then spread them before them on the ground. At sight of 
this, Pierre Dorign eagerly cried out to the party not to fire, as this 
movement wa^ a peaceful signal, and an invitation to a parley. Im- 
mediately about a dozen of the principal warriors, separating from the 
rest, descended to the edge of the river, lighted a fire, seated them- 
selves in a semicircle round it, and, displaying the calumet, invited the 
party to land. Mr. Hunt now called a council of the partners on 
board of his boat. The question was whether to trust to the amicable 
overtures of these ferocious people? It was determined in the affirma- 
tive; for otherwise, there was no alternative but to fight them. The 
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main body of the party were ordered to remain on board of the boats, 
keeping within shot, and prepared to fire in case of any signs of trea- 
chery; while Mr. Hunt land the other partners (M'Kenzie, Crooks, and 
M'Lellan), proceeded to land, accompanied by the interpreter and 
Mr. Bradbury. The chiefs who awaited them on the margin of the 
river remained seated in their semicircle, without stirring a limb or 
moving a muscle, motionless as so many statues. Mr. Hunt and his 
companions advanced without hesitation, and took their seats on the 
sand so as to complete the circle. The band of warriors who lined the 
banks above stood looking down in silent groups and clusters, some 
ostentatiously equipped and decorated, others entirely naked, but fan- 
tastically painted, and all variously armed. 

The pipe] of peace was now brought forward with due Ceremony. 
The bowl was of a species of red stone resembling porphyry ; the stem 
was six feet in length, decorated with tufts of horsehair dyed red. The 
pipebearer stepped within the circle, lighted the pipe, held it towards 
the sun, then towards the different points of the compass, after which 
he handed it to the principal chief. The latter smoked a few whiffs, 
then holding the head of the pipe in his hand, offered the other end to 
Mr. Hunt, and to each one successively in the circle. When all had 
smoked, it was considered that an assurance of good faith and amity 
had been interchanged. Mr. Hunt now made a speech in French, 
which was interpreted as he proceeded by Pierre Dorion. He in- 
formed the Sioux of the real object of the expedition of hiihself and his 
companions, which was, not to trade with any of the tribes up the river^ 
but to cross the mountains to the great salt lake in the west, in search 
of some of their brothers, whom they had not seen for eleven months. 
That he had heard of the intention of the Sioux to oppose his passage, 
and was prepared, as they might see, to effect it at all hazards; ne- 
vertheless, his feelings towards the Sioux were friendly, in proof of 
which he had brought them a present of tobacco and corn.! So saying, 
he ordered about fifteen carottes of tobacco, and as many bags of corn, 
to be brought from the boat and laid in a heap near the council fire. 

The sight of these presents mollified the chieftain, who had doubtless 
been previously rendered considerate by the resolute conduct of the 
white men, the judicious disposition of their little armament, the com- 
pleteness of their equipments, and the compact array of battle which 
they presented. He made a speech in reply, in which he stated the 
object of their hostile assemblage, which had been merely to prevent 
supplies of arms and ammunition from going to the Aricaras, Mandans, 
and Minatarees, with whom they were at war ; but being now con- 
vinced that the party were carrying no supplies of the kind, but merely 
proceeding in quest of their brothers beyond the mountains, they 
would not impede them in their voyage. He concluded by thanking 
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them for their present, and advisiDg them to encamp on the opposite 
side of the river, as he had some young men among his warriors for 
whose discretion he could not be answerable, and who might be trou- 
blesome. 

Here ended the conference : they all arose, shook hands, and parted. 
Mr. Hunt and his companions re-embarked, and the boats proceeded 
on their course unmolested. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The great bend of the Missouri— Crooks and M'Lellan meet with two of their Indian 
opponents — Wanton outrage of a white man the cause of Indian hostility — 
Dangers and precautions-— An Indian war party — ^Dangerous situation of Mr. Hunt 
— A friendly encampment— Feasting and danciog — Approach of Manuel Lisa and 
bis party — A grim meeting between old rivals — ^Pierre Dorionin a fury— A burst 
of chivalry. 

On the afternoon of the following day (June 1st) they arrived at 
the great bend, where the river winds for about thirty miles round a 
circular peninsula, the neck of which is not above two thousand yards 
across. On the succeeding morning, at an early hour, they descried 
two Indians standing on a high bank of the river, waving and spread- 
ing their buffalo robes in signs of amity. They immediately pidled to 
shore and landed. On approaching the savages, however, the latter 
showed evident symptoms of alarm, spreading out their arms horizon- 
tally, according to their mode of supplicating clemency. The reason 
was soon explained. They proved to be two chiefs of the very war 
party that had brought Messrs. Crooks and M'Lellan to a stand two 
years before, and obliged them to escape down the river. They ran 
to embrace these gentlemen, as if delighted to meet with them; yet 
they evidently feared, some retaliation of their past misconduct, nor 
were they quite at ease until the pipe of peace had been smoked. 

Mr. Hunt having been informed that the tribe to which these men 
belonged, had killed three white men during the preceding summer, 
reproached them with the crime and demanded their reasons for such 
savage hostility. *« We kill while men," replied one of the chiefs, 
•* because white men kill us. That very man," added he, pointing to 
Carson, one of the new recruits, ** killed one of out brothers last sum- 
mer. The three white men were slain to avenge his death." 

The chief was correct in his reply. Carson admitted that, being 
with a party of Aricaras on the banks of the Missouri, and seeing a war 
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party of Sioux on the opposite 8ide» he had fired with hifl rifle across. U 
was a raDdom shot, made without much expectatioo of effect, for the 
river was full half a mile Id breadth. Unluckily it brought down a 
Sioux warrior, for whose wanton destruction threefold yengeance had 
been taken, as has been stated. In this way outrages are frequently 
Giuaimitted on the natives by thoughtless or mischievous white men; 
the Indians retaliate according to a law of their code, which requires 
blood for blood ; their act, of what with them is pious vengeance, re- 
sounds throughout the land, and is represented as wanton and unpro- 
voked; the neighbourhood is roused to arms; a war ensues, which 
ends in the destruction of half the tribe, the ruin of the rest, and their 
expulsion from their hereditary homes. Such is too often the real his- 
tory of Indian warfare, which in general is traced up only to some 
vindictive act of a savage; while the outrage of the scoundrel white 
man that provoked it is sunk in silence. 

The two chiefs, having smoked their pipe of peace and received a 
few presents, departed well satisfied. In a little while two others ap- 
peared on horseback, and rode up abreast of the boats. They had seen 
the presents given to their comrades, but were dissatisfied with them, 
and came after the l^oats to ask for more. Being somewhat peremptory 
and insolent in their demands, Mr. Hunt gave them a flat refusal and 
threatened, if they or any of their tribe followed him with similar de- 
mands, to treat them as enemies^ They turned and rode off in a furious 
passion. As he was ignorant what force these chiefs might have behind 
the hills, and as it was very possible they might take advantage of 
some pass of the river to attack the boats, Mr. Hunt called all stragglers 
oa board and prepared for such emergency. It was agreed that the 
large boat comounded by Mr. Hunt» should ascend along the north-east 
side of the river, and the three smaller boats along the south side. By 
this arrangement each party would command a view of the (^iposite 
beighta above the heads and out of the sight of their companion&» and 
eould give the alarm should they perceive any Indians lurking there. 
The signal of alarm was to be two shots fired in quick succession^ 

The boats proceeded for the^greater part of the day wkhoui seeing any 
signs of an enemy. About four o'clock in the afternoon the \»^ boat, 
eooamanded by Mr. Hunt, came to where the river was divided by a long 
sand bar, which apparently, however, left a sufficient channel between it 
and the shore along which they were advancing. He kept up this diannd , 
therefore, for some distance until the wator profed too shallow for the 
boat. It wasnecessary, therefore, to putabout, return^downthediannel, 
and pull round the lower end of (he sand bar into the mam stream. Just 
as he had given orders to this effect to his men, two signal guns were fired 
from the boats on the opposite side of the river. At the same moment 
a file of savage warriors was observed pouriog down firom the ia)p«Adr 
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iiigbaokaiid gMheriog on the sbore at the lower end of the bar; They 
were evideaily a war party, being armed wkh bows and arrows, battle 
elttbi and carbines, aad round bucklers of buffalo hide, and their naked 
bodies were j^aiated with btack and white stpi]^B. The natural io^ 
ference was, thai Hiey belonged to the two tribes of Siout which had 
been expected by the great war [mrty, and that they had been invited 
to host^y by &e iw& chiefs who had been enraged by the refusal and 
the menace k Mr. Hunt Here then was a fearful j^redicament. Mr. 
Bontandhia crew secRned eaught as it were in a trap. The Indians, 
to the number of about » hundred, had already taken fK>§sesi9ion of a 
point near which the boat would have to pass : others kept pour^ 
down the bank, and it was probable tiu^ some would remain posted on 
the top of the height 

Tl^ hazardous situation of Mr. Hunt was perceived by those in the 
ottier boat9 and they hastened to his assistance. They were at some 
distance above the sand bar, however, and on the opposite side of the 
river, and saw, with intense anmiety the number of savages continually 
augnienting, at the lower end of the channel, so that the boat would 
be exposed to a fearful attack before^tiiey could render it any assistance. 
Thehr aniety inereaeed as they saw Mr. Hunt and his party descendilig 
(be channel and daundessly ap^oaehing the pcmi of dagger ; but it 
snddenly changed inta surprise on beh(rf<hng the boat pass close by the 
savage horde unmolested, and sleer out safely iMo the broad river. 

The neil moment the whole band of warriors was in motion. They 
ran along the bank unlH they were opposite to the boats, then throwing 
by their weapons and bufihlo robes, pkmged into the river, waded and 
swam off (o the boats and surrounded them in crowds, seeking to 
abahe handa with every individual on board, for the Indians have 
kng sinee found thj& to be the white man's token of amity, and they 
catry ii to a* ei^eme. 

AU uneasiness was^ new at an end. The Indians proved to be a war 
pMy ei Arie«ra»y Mendane and Minatarees, consisting of three hun- 
dted warriors^, and bouiid on a foray agaifist the Sioux. Their war 
plans were abandoned for the present, and they determkied to return 
to die Aneam town, where they hoped to obtain from the while men 
arms and aMnoniliett thai Would enable them to take the field with 
Hdvaniage over their enemies, 

Theboatanow sought the first convemenf place for encampiag* Xlffo 
tenia were pitched; the wsHrriors ftsed their camp at about a hundred 
yards distant ; provisions were furnished from the boats sufficient for 
A\ partiea ; there waa hearty though rade feasting in both camps, and 
in ^ et^nhig the red warriots entertained their white friends with 
dances aiHi songa, that lasted until after midni^t. 
^^On theiaUowing mornhig (July a> the tr^ellers re-embarkied, and 
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took a temporary leave of their lodian friends, who intended to pro^ 
ceed immediately for the Aricara town, where they expected toarriye 
io three days, long before the boats could reach there. Mr. Hunt had 
not proceeded far before the chief came galloping along the shore and 
made signs for a parley. He said, his people could not go home satis- 
fied unless they had something to take with them to prove that they 
had met with the white men. Mr. Hunt understood the drift of the 
speech, and made the chief a preseni of a cask of powder, a bag of 
balls, and three dozen of knives, with which he was highly pleased. 
While the chief was receiving these presents an Indian came rulnning 
along the shore and announced that a boat, filled with white men, was 
coming up the river. This was by no means agreeable tidings to Mr. 
Hunt, who correctly concluded it to be the boat of Mr. Manuel Lisa, 
alid he was vexed to find that alert and adventurous trader upon his 
heels, whom he had hoped to have out-manoeuvred, and left far be- 
hind. Lisa, however, was too much experienced in the wiles of In- 
dian trade to be lulled by the promise of waiting for him at the Poncas 
village ; on the contrary, he had allowed himself ho repode, and had 
strained every nerve to overtake tbe rival party, and availing himself 
of the moonlight, had even sailed during a considerable part of the 
night. In this he was partly prompted by his apprehensions of the 
Sioux, having met a boat which had probably passed Mr. Hunt's party 
in the night, and which had been fired into by these savageis. 

On hearing that Lisa was so near at hand, Mr. Hunt perceived that 
it was useless to attempt any longer to evade him ; after proceeding a 
few miles further, therefore, became to a halt and waited for him to 
come up. In a little while the barge of Lisa made its appearance. It 
came sweeping gently up the river, manned by his twenty stout oars- 
men, and .armed by a swivel mounted at the bow. The whole 
number on board amounted to twenty-six men ; among whom was Mr. 
Henry Brackenbridge, then a young enterprising man who was a 
mere passenger, tempted by notions of curiosity to accompany Mr. 
Lisa. He has since made himaelf known by various writing, among 
which may be noted a narrative of this very voyage. 

The approach of Lisa, while it was regarded with uneaTsiness by Mr. 
Hunt, roused the ire Of M'Lellan ; who calling to mind old grievances, 
hegan to look round for his rifle, as if he really intended to carry his 
threat into execution and shoot him on the spot ; and it was with some 
difficulty that Mr. Hunt was enabled to restrain his ire, and prevent a 
scene of outrage and confusion. 

The meeting between the two leaders, thus mutually distrustful, 
could not be very cordial; and as to Messrs. Crooks and M*Lellan, 
though they refrained from any outbreak^ yet they r^rded in grim 
defiance tb^iir (rid rival and underplQtter. In truth, a general distrust 
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prevailed throughout the party concerning Lisa and his intentions. 
They considered him artful and slippery, and secretly anxious for the 
failure of their expedition. There being now nothing more to be ap- 
prehended from the Sioux, they suspected that Lisa would take ad- 
vantage of his twenty-oared barge to leave them and get first among 
the Aricaras. As he had traded with those people and possessed great 
influence over them, it was feared he might make use of it to impede 
the business of Mr. Hunt and his party. It was resolved, therefore, 
to keep a sharp look out upon his movements ; and M*Lellan swore 
(hat if he saw the least sign of treachery on his part, he would instantly 
put his old threat into execution. 

Notwithstanding these secret jealousies and heart-burnings, the two 
parties maintained an outward appearance of civility, and for two days 
continued forward in company with some degree of harmony. On the 
third day, however, an explosion took place, and it was produced by 
no less a personage than Pierre Dorion, the half-breed interpreter. It 
will be recollected that this worthy had been obliged to steal a march 
from St. Louis, to avoid being arrested for an old whiskey debt which 
he owed to the Missouri Fur Company, and by which Mr. Lisa had 
hoped to prevent his enlisting in Mr. Hunt's expedition. Dorion, 
since the arrival of Lisa, had kept aloof and regarded him with a sullen 
and dogged aspect. On the 5th ol July the two parties were brought 
to a halt by a heavy rain, and remaii^ed encamped about a hundred 
yards apart. In the course of the day Lisa undertook to tamper with 
the faith of Pierre Dorion, and inviting him on board of his boat, re»> 
galed him with his favourite whiskey. When he thought him suffi- 
ciently mellowed, he proposed to him to quit the service of his new 
employers, and return to his old allegiance. Finding him not to be 
moved by soft words, he called to mind his old debt to the company, 
and threatened to carry him off by force, in payment of it. The men- 
tion of thiff debt always stirred up tlie gall of Pierre Dorion, bringing 
with it the remembrance of the whiskey extortion. A violent qaarrel 
arose between him and Lisa, and he left the boat in high dudgeon. 
His first step was to repair to the tent of Mr. Hunt, and reveal the at- 
tempt that had been made to shake his faith. While he was yet talk- 
ing Lisa entered the tent, under the pretext of coming to borrow a 
towing line. High words instantly ensued between him and Dorion, 
which ended by the half-breed's dealing him a blow. A quarrel in 
the " Indian country," however, is not to be settled with fisticuffs. 
Lisa immediately rushed to his boat for a weapon. Dorion snatched 
up a pair of pistols belonging to Mr. Hunt, and placed himself in bat- 
tle array. The noise had roused' the camp, and every one pressed to 
know the cause. Lisa now reappeared upon the field with a knife 
0tuck in his girdle, Mr. Breckenfidge, who had tried in vain to mol-<- 
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lify Ug ke, accompanied him to the scene of action* Pierre Dorion's 
pistola gave him the advantage^ and he maintained a most warlike at- 
titude^ In the mean time. Crooks and M'Lellan had learnt the cause 
of the afibray, and were each eager to take the quarrel into their own 
hands. A scene of uproar and hubbub ensued that defies description. 
H'LeUan would have brought his ride into pky^ and settled all eld and 
new grudges by a pull of the trigger, had he not been restrained by 
Mr. Hunt. That gentleoMn acted as moderator, endeavouring to pre- 
vent a general mdl6e ; in the midst of the brawl, boweyer, an expres- 
sion was made use of by Lisa derogatory to his own honour. In an 
instant, the traoquil spirit of Mr. Hunt was in a flame. He now be- 
came as eager for fight as any one en the ground, and challenged Lisa 
to settle the dispute on the spot with pistols. Lisa repaired to his boat 
to arm himself for the deadly feud. He was followed by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Breekenridge, who, novices in Indian life and the 
^* chivalry" of Ihe frontier, had no r^sh for scenes of blood and brawl. 
By their earnest mediation the quarrel was with great difBculty brou^t 
to a close withoal bloodshed ; but the two leaders of the rival camps 
separated in anger, and all personal intercourse ceased between them. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Featured of the wifdehiess— Hetdd of bnlblo~Aiitelope«*— Their ttfieties and ImbHs 
•^Jolm Da^— His taantiag stratagem— laterview wilk thrte Aricaras •^Negocia- 
tioos between the mal parties — The lefthanded and the big man, two Aricara 
chiefs — Aricara village— Its inhabitants — Ceremonials oA landing— A councif lodge 
-^-Ctrand oonference— Speech of Lisa — Negociation for liorses— Shrewd snf- 
gestion of Gray Eyes» a* Arieara Gtai6f''-Enoaaipmeat of the trading pwrtieff. 

Tias rival parlies noit coasted along the opposite sides of tlie^ river, 
witUo sight of eadi 0(her ; the barj^ ^ Mr. Hunt always keeping 
some distance in the stdvaace^ lesl Lisa should push on and get first to 
the Aricara village^ The sN^nery and objects, as they proceeded, gave 
evidence that they n^ere advaneing deeper and deeper into the doaMJns 
otiai^^aga natnre. Boondless wastes kept eitcnr^dkig to the oyer, more 
and mere animated by herds of bnCTalo. Sometimes these unwieldy 
animals were seen movingin long procession across the rilenl landscape; 
at oifaef times they were scattered aboat, singly or in groups, on the 
hrond editeelled priHriesand green aeelivitieSy Sotaie cropping the^rich 
piilwag^^ othets reclining amktet the floweff y hetbage $ the whole 9wm 
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realizing in a maDoer the old scriptural descriptioDS of the vast paatoral 
countries of the Orient, with ** cattle upon a thousand hills." 

At one place the shords seemed absolutely lined with buflaloes ; 
fiany were making their way across the stream, snorling, and blow* 
ing, and floundering. Numbers, in spite of every effort, were homo 
by the rapid current within shot of the boats, and seyeral were killed. 
At another place a number were descried on the beach of a small island , 
under Uie shade of the trees, or standing in the water, like cattle, to 
avoid the (lies and the heat of the day. 

Several of the best marksmen stationed tliemselves in the bow of a 
barge which advanced slowly and silently, stemming the current with 
the aid of a broad sail and a fair breeze. The buffaloes stood gazing 
quietly at the barge as it approached, perfectly unconscious of their 
danger. The fattest of the herd was selected bj the hunters,, who all 
fired together and brought down their victim. 

Besides the buffaloes, they saw abundance of deer, and frequeni 
gangs of stately elks^ together with light troops of sprightly antelopes, 
the fleetest and most beautiful inhabitants of the prairies. 

There arc (wo kinds of antelopes in these regions, one nearly the 
size of the common deer; the other not much larger than;a goat. Their 
colour is a light gray, or rather dun, slightly spotted wkh white; and 
they have small horng like those of the deer, which they never shed. 
Nothing can surpass the delicate and elegant finish of their limbs, in 
which lightness, elasticity, and strength are wonderfully combined. 
All the attitudes and movements of this beautiful animal are graceful 
and picturesque ; and it is altogether a fit subject for the fanciful uses 
of the poet, as the oft-sung gazelle of the east. 

Their habits are shy and capricious ; they keep on the open plains, 
are quick to take the alarm, and bound away with a fleetnes& that 
defies pursuit. When thus skimming across a prairie in the auturan^ 
their light gray or dun colour blends with the hue of the withered 
herbage, the swiftness of their motion baffles the eye, and they almost 
seem unsubstantial forms, driven like gossamer before the wind. 

While they thus keep to the qpen plain and trust to their speed, 
they are safe ; but they harve a prurient curiosity that sometiflMs betrays 
them to their ruin. When they have scud for some distance and left 
their pursuer behind, they will suddenly stop and turn to gazo al the 
object of their alarm. If the pursuit is not followed up they will, after 
a lime, yield to their inquisitive hankering, and return to the place 
from whence they have been frightened. 

John Day, thet veteran hunter already mentioned, displayed bid ex^ 
perience and skill in entrapping one of these beauliful animals. Tak- 
ing advantage of its well-known curiosity, he laid down flat inmoBg the 
grasa, and putting his handkerchief on the end of hift rawrod, .wcf ed 
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it gently in the air. This had the effect of the fahled fascination of the 
rattlesnake. The antelope gazed at the mysterious object for some 
time at a distance, then approached timidly, pausing and reconnoitring 
with increased curiosity ; moving round the point of attraction in a 
circle, but still drawing nearer and nearer, until, being within the 
range of the deadly rifle^ he fell a victim to his curiosity. 

On the lOlh of June, as the party were making brisk progress with 
a fine breeze, they met a canoe with three Indians descending the 
river. They came to a parley, aud brought news from the Aricara 
village. The war party, which had caused such alarm at the sand bar, 
had reached the village some days previously, announced the approach 
of a party of traders, and displayed with great ostentation the presents 
they had received from them. On farther conversation with these 
three Indians, Mr. Hunt learnt the real danger which he had run, 
when hemmed up within the sand bar. The Mandans, who were of 
the war party, when they saw the boat so completely entrapped and 
apparently within their power, had been eager for attacking it, and 
securing so rich a prize. The Minatarees, also, were nothing loth, 
feeling in some measure committed in hostility to the whites, in con- 
sequence of their tribe having killed two white men above the fort of 
the Missouri Fur Company. Fortunately, the Aricaras, who formed 
the majority of the war party, proved true in their friendship to the 
whites and prevented any hostile act ; otherwise a bloody affray, and 
perhaps a horrible massacre, might have ensued. 

Onthe 11th of June, Mr. Hunt and his companions encamped, near 
an island about six miles below the Aricara village. Mr. Lisa en- 
camped, as usual, at no great distance ; but the same sullen and jealous 
reserve, and nonintercourse continued between them. Shortly after 
pitching the tents, Mr. Breckenridge made his appearance as an am- 
bassador from the rival camp. He came on behalf of his companions, 
to arrange the manner of making their entrance into the village and of 
receiving the chiefs ; for every thing of the kind is a matter of grave 
ceremonial among the Indians. 

The partners now expressed frankly their deep distrust of the inten- 
tions of Mr. Lisa, and their apprehensions, that out of the jealousy of 
trade, and resentment of recent disputes, he might seek to instigate 
the Aricaras against them. Mr. Breckenridge assured them that their 
suspicions were entirely groundless, and pledged himself that nothing of 
the kind should take place. He found it difficult, however, to remove 
their distrust; the conference, therefore, ended without producing any 
cordial understanding; and M*Leilan recurred to his old threat of shoot- 
ing Lisa the instant he discovered any thing like treachery in his pro- 
ceedings. 
That night the rain fell in torrents, accompanied by Aunder and 
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lightDiDg. The camp was delnged, and the bedding and baggage 
drenched. All hands embarked at an early hour, and set forward for 
the village. About nine o'clock, when about half way, they met a 
canoe, on board of which were two Aricara dignitaries. One, a fine 
looking man, much above the common size, was hereditary chief of 
the village; be was called the Lefthanded, on account of a personal 
peculiarity. The other, a ferocious looking savage, was the war chief, 
or generalissimo ; he was known by the name of the Big Man, an ap- 
pellatibn he well deserved from his size, for he was of a gigantic frame. 
Both -were of fairer complexion than is usual with savages. 

They were accompanied by an interpreter : a French Creole ; one of 
those haphazard wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our frontier, 
living among the Indians like one of their own race. He had been 
twenty years among the Aricaras, had a squaw and a troop of piebald 
children, and officiated as interpreter to the chiefs. Through this 
worthy organ the two dignitaries signified to Mr. Hunt, their sovereign 
intention to oppose the further progress of the expedition up the river 
unless a boat were left to trade with them. Mr. Hunt in reply, ex- 
plained the object of his voyage, and his Intention of debarking at their 
village and proceeding thence by land ; and that he would willingly 
trade with them for a supply of horses for his journey. With this ex- 
planation they were perfectly satisfied, and putting about, steered for 
their village to make preparations for the reception of the strangers. 

The village of the Rikaras, Aricaras, or Ricarees, for the name is 
thus variously written, is between the A6th and A7th parallels of north 
latitude, and fourteen hundred and thirty miles above the mouth of the 
Missouri. The party reached it about ten o'clock in the morning, but 
landed on the opposite side of the river, where they spread out their 
baggage and effects to dry. From hence they commanded an excel- 
lent view of the village. It ^as divided into two portions, about eighty 
yards apart, being inhabited by two distinct bands. The whole ex- 
tended about three quarters of a mile along the river bank, arid was 
composed of conical lodges, that looked like so many small hillocks, 
being wooden frames intertwined with osier, and covered with earth. 
The plain beyond the village swept up into hills of considerable height, 
but the whole country was nearly destitute of trees. While they were 
regarding the village, they beheld a singular fleet coming down the 
river. It consisted of a number of canoes, each made of a single buf- 
falo hide stretched on sticks, so as to form a kind of circular trough. 
Each one was navigated by a single squaw, who knelt in the bottom 
and paddled ; towing after her frail bark a bundle of floating wood in- 
tended for firing. Thiskindof canoeisln frequent use among the Indians; 
the buflalo hide being readily made up into a bundle and transported on 
horseback ; it is very serviceable in conveying baggage across the rivers. 
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The great nmnber of horses grazing around the village, and scattered 
orep the neighbouring hills and valleys, bespoke the equestrian habits 
of the Ariearas, who are admirable horsemen. Indeed, in the number 
of hit horses consists the wealth of an Indian of the prairies; who re- 
•eaiMeB to Arab in h» passion for this noble animal, and in his adroitr 
M00 in the management of it. 

After a time, the voice of the sovereign chief, " the Lefthanded, "was 
heard across the river, announcing that the council lodge wfis prepar- 
ing, and inviting the white men to come over. The river was half a 
mile in width, yet every word uttered by the chieftain was heartf ; this 
may be partly attributed to the distinct manner in which every syllable 
of the compound words in the Indian languages is articulated and ac- 
cented ; but in truth, a savage warrior might often rival Achilles him- 
self for force of lungs.* 

Now came the delicate point of management ; how the two rival par- 
ties were to conduct their visit to the village with proper circumspection 
land due decorum. Neither of the leaders had spoken to e^ch other 
since their quarrel. All communication had been by ambassadors. 
Seeing the jealousy entertained of Lisa, Mr. Breckenridge, in his ne- 
gocialion, had arranged that a deputation from each p3f ly should cross 
the river at the same time, so that neither would have the first access 
to the ear of the Aricaras. 

The distrust of Lisa, however, bad increased in proportion as they 
approached the sphere of action, and M'Lellan, in particular, kept a vi- 
gilant eye upon his motions, swearing to shoot him if he attempted to 
crossthe river first. 

About two o*clock the large boat of Mr. Hunt was manned, and he 
stepped on board, accompanied by Messrs. M*Eenzie and M'Lellan; 
Lisa at the same time embarked in his barge; the twp deputations 
amounted in all to fourteen persons, and never was any movement of 
rival potentates conducted with more wary exactness. 

Th^y landed amidst a rabble crowd, and were received on the bank 
by the lefthanded chief, who conducted them into the village with grave 
courtesy; driving to the right and left the swarms of old squaws, imp- 
like boys, and vagabond dogs, with which the place abounded. They 
wound their way between the cabins, which looked like dirt-heaps 
huddled together without any plan, and surrounded by old palissades; 
all filthy in the extreme, and-redolent of villanobs smells. 

At length they arrived at the council lodge. It was somewhat spa- 
cious, and formed of four forked trunks of trees placed upright, sup- 
porting cross beams and a frame of poles interwoven with osiers, and 
the whole covered with earth- A hole sunken in the centre formed 

[• Bradbury, p. 110. 
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the fire-ptace, and Immediately abote was a circular hole in the apex of 
the lodge, to let out the smoke and let in the daylight. Arotmd the 
lodge were recesses for sleeping, Hke the berths on board ships, screened 
from view by curtains of dressed skins. At the upper end of Ae lodge, 
was a kind of hunting and warKke trophy consisting of two buffalo 
heads, garishly painted, surmounted 'by shields^ bows, quirers of ar-^ 
rows, and other weapons. 

On entering the lodge the chief pointed to mats or cushions which 
had been placed around for the strangers, and on which they seated 
themselves, while he placed himself on a kind of stool. An old man 
then came forward with the pipe of peace or good fetlow^p, lighted 
and handed it to the chief, and then falling back, sqnalied hims(^iieapr 
the door. The pipe was passed from mouth to mouth, each one taking 
a whiffy which is equivalent to the inviolable pledge of faifii, of taking 
salt together among the ancient Britons. The chief then made a sign 
to the old pipe-bearer, who seemed to fill , likewise, ^e station of herald, 
seneschal, and public crier, for he ascended to the |op of tl^e ledge to 
make proclamation. H^re he took his post beside the aperture for the 
emission of smoke, and the admission of lij^; the chief dictated froni 
within what he was to proclaim, and he bawled it forth with a force 
of lujigs that resounded over all the village. In this way he summoned 
the warriors and great men to councij ; every now and then reporting 
progress to his chief through the hole in the roof. 

In a little while the braves and sages began to enter one by ope as 
their names were called or announced, emerging fron^ under the buf- 
falo robe suspended over the entrance instead of a door, stalking across 
the lodge to the skins placed on th<e floor apd crouching down on them 
ip silence. In this way twenty entered and took their seats, forming 
an assemblage worthy of the pencil ; for the Aricaras are a noble race 
of men, large and well formed, and maintain a savage grandeur and 
gravity of demeanour in their solemn ceremonials. 

AH being sealed, the old seneschal prepared the pipe of ceremony or 
council and having lit it, handed it to the chief. He ixihaled the sacred 
smoke, gave a puff upward to the heaven, then djownward to the earth, 
then towards the east; after this it was as usual passed from mouth to 
mouth, each holding it respectfully until his neighbour had taken se- 
veral whiffs ; and now the grand aouncil was considered as opened in 
due forjn. 

The chief made an harangue welcoming the white men to his village, 
and expressing his happiness in taking them by the band as friends ; but 
at the same time complaining of the poverty of himself and his people; 
the usual prelude among Indians to begging or hard bargaining. 

Lisa rose to reply, and the eyes of Hunt and his companions were 
eagerly turned upon him, those of M'LeHan glaring like a basilisk's. 
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He began by the iisual expressions of friendship, and then proceeded 
to explain the object of his own parly. . Those persons, however, said 
be, pointing to Mr. Hunt and his companions, are of a different party, 
and are quite distinct in their views ; but, added he, though we are 
separate parties we make but one common cause when the safety of 
either is concerned. Any injury or insult offered to them I shall con- 
sider as done to myself, and will resent it accordingly. I trust, there- 
fore; that you will treat them with the same friendship that you 
have always manifested for me, doing every thing in your power to 
serve them and to help them on their way. The speech of Lisa, de- 
livered with an air of frankness and sincerity, agreeably surprised and 
disappointed the rival party. 

Mr. Hunt then spoke, declaring the object of his journey to the great 
Salt lake beyond the mountains, and that he should want horses for 
the purpose, for which he was ready to trade, having brought with 
him plenty of goods. Both he and Lisa concluded their speeches by 
making pre^nts of tobacco. 

The Leflhanded chieftain in reply'promised his friendship and aid to 
the new comers, and welcomed them to his village. He added that he 
bad not the number of horses to spare that Mr. Hunt required, and 
expressed a doubt whether they should be able to part with any. Upon 
this another chieftain, called Gray Eyes, made a speech and declared 
that they could readily supply Mr. Hunt with all the horses he might 
want, since if they, had not enough in the village, they could easily 
steal more. This honest expedient immediately removed the main 
difficulty ; but the chief deferred all trading for a day or two, until he 
should have time to consult with his subordinate chiefs, as to market 
jates; for the principal chief of a village, in conjunction with his coun- 
cil, usually fixes the prices at which articles shall be bought and sold, 
and to them the village must conform. 

The council now broke up. Mr. Hunt transferred his camp across 
the river at a little distance below the village, and the lefthanded chief 
placed some of his warriors as a guard to prevent the intrusion of any 
of his people. The camp was pitched on the river bank just above the 
boats. The tents and the men wrapt in their blankets and bivouack- 
ing on skins in the open air, surrounded the baggage at night. Four 
sentinels also kept watch within sight of each other outside of the camp 
until midnight, when they were relieved by four others who mounted 
guard until daylight. Mr. Lisa encamped near to Mr. Hunt, between 
him and the village. 

The speech of Mr. Lisa in the council had produced a pacific effect 
in the encampment. Though the sincerity of his friendship and good 
.will towards the new company still remained matter of doubt, he was 
no longer suspected of an intention to play false. The intercourse 
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between the two leaders was, iherefore, resomed, and the aSUrs of 
both parties went on harmoniously. , 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Att Indian horse ikif^— Love df the Indians for horses-^Scenes In the Aricara Tillage-— 
Indian hospitsdity— -Duties of Indian women— Game habits of the men— Their in- 
dolence—Love of gossiping— Rumours of lurking enemies —Scouts— An alarm 
—A sallying forth— Indian dogs— Return of a horse-stealing party — An Indian 
deputation— Fresh alarms— Return of a successful war party— Meetings of rela- 
tions and friends— Indian sensibility— Meeting of a wounded warrior and his 
mother— 'Festivities and lamentations. 

A trade now commenced with the Aricaras under the regulation and 
supervision of their chieftains. Lisa sent a part of his goods to tho 
lodge of the lefthanded dignitary, and Mr. Hunt established his mart 
in the lodge of the Big Man. The village soon presented the appear- 
ance of a busy fair; and as horses were in demand, the purlieus and 
the adjacent plain were like the vicinity of a Tartar encampment; 
horses were put through all their paces, and horsemen were careering 
about with that dexterity and grace for which the Aricaras are noted. 
As soon as ahorse was purchased, his tail was cropped, a sure mode 
of distingm'shing him from the horses of the tribe; for the Indians dis- 
dain to practise this absurd, barbarous, and indecent mutilation, in- 
vented by some mean and vulgar mind, insensible to the merit and 
perfections of the animal. On the contrary, the Indian horses are 
suffered to remain in every respect the superb and beautidal animals 
which nature formed them. 

The wealth of an Indian ' of the far west consists principally in his 
horses, of which each obief and warrior possesses a great number, so 
that the plains about an Indian village or encampment are covered 
with them.. These form objects of trafBc, or objects of depredation, 
and in this way pass from tribe to tribe over great tracts of country. 
The horses owned by the Aricaras are, for the most part, of the wild 
stock of the prairies; some, however, had been obtained from the Pon- 
cas. Pawnees and other tribes to the southwest, who had stolen them 
from the Spaniards in the course of horse-stealing expeditions into the 
Mexican territories. These were to be known by being branded : a 
Spanish mode of marking horses not practised by the Indians. 

As the Aricaras were meditating another expedition against their 
enendies the Sioux, the articles of traffic most in demand were guns, 
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lomahawks/sdalpiog kDiyes, powder, ball, and other manitioDS of war. 
The price of a horse, as regulated by the chiefs, was commonly ten 
dollars' worth of goods at first cost. To supply the demand thus sud- 
denly created, parties of young men and braves had sallied forth on 
expeditions to steal horses ; a species of service among the Indians which 
takes precedence o( hunting, and is considered a department of honour- 
able warfare. 

While the leaders of the expedition were actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the approaching journey, those who had accompanied it for 
curiosity or amusement, found ampl^ matter for observation in the 
village and its inhabitants. Wherever they went they were kindly 
entertained. If they entered a lodge, the buffalo robe was spread be- 
fore the fire for them to sit down ; the pipe was brought, and while 
the master of the lodge conversed with his guests, the squaw put the 
earthen vessel over the fire, well filled with dried buffalo meat and 
pounded corn ; for the Indian in his native state, before he has mingled 
much with white' men, and acquired their sordid habits^ has the hos- 
pitality of the Arab: never does a stranger entef his door without 
having food placed before him ; and never is Uie food thus furnished 
made a matter of traffic. 

The life of an Indian when at home in his village is a life of indolence 
and ^unusement. To the woman is consigned the labours of the house- 
hold and the field; die arranges the lodge; brings wood for the fire; 
cooks ; |erks venison and buffalo meat ; dresses the skins of the animals 
killed in the chase; cultivates the little patch of maize, punapkins, and 
pulse, which furnishes a great part pf their provisions. Their time for 
repose and recreation is at sunset, when the labours of the day being 
ended, they gather together to amuse themselves with petty games, or 
to hold gossiping eoovocations on the tops of thmr lodges. 

As to the Indian, he is a game animal^ not to be degraded by useful 
or menial toil. It is enough that he exposes himself to the hardsliips 
of the chase and the perils of war ; that he brings home food for his fa- 
mily, and watches and fights for its protection. Every thing else is 
beneath his attention. When at home, he attends only to his weapons 
and his horses, preparing the means of future exploit. Or be engages 
with his comrades in games of dexterity, agility, and strength ; or in 
gambling games in which e^ery thing is put at hazard, with a reck- 
lessness seldom witnessed in civilized life. 

A great part of the idle leisure of the Indians when at home, is passed 
in groups, squatted together on the bank of a river, on the top ef li 
mound on the prairie, or on the roof of one of tfa^ir e«rlh*^overed 
lodges, talking over the news of the day, die affairs of the tribe, the 
events and exploits of their last hunting or fightiag expedition ; or 
UstepiBg to the stones of (dd lioies told by sonae veterm chreaMer; 
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resembling a group of our village quidnuncs and politicians, liatening 
to theprosings of some superannuated oracle, or discussing the contents 
of an ancient newspaper. 

As to the Indian women, they are far from complaining of tibeir lot; 
On the contrary, they would despise their husbands could they stoop 
to any menial office, and would think it conyeyed an imputation upon 
their own conduct. It is the worst insult one Tirago can cast upon 
another in a moment of altercation. *< Infamous woman!" will she 
cry, ** I have seen your husband carrying wood into his lodge to make 
the fire. Where was his squaw, that he should be obliged to make a 
woman 6f himself? " 

Mr. Hunt and his fellow travellers had not been many days at the 
Aricara village, when rumoUrs began to circulate that the Sioux had 
followed them up, and that a war party, four or five hundred in 
number, were lurking somewhere in the neighbourhood. These ru- 
mours produced much embarrassment in the camp. The white hunters 
were deterred from venturing forth in quest of game, neither did the 
leaders think it proper to expose them to such risk. The Aricaras, too, 
who had suffered greatly in their wars with this cruel and ferocious 
tribe, were roused to increased vigilance, and stationed mounted scouts 
upon the neighbouring hills. This however, is a general precaution 
among the tribes of the prairies. Those immense plains present a ^ 
horizon like the ocean, so that any object of importance can be descried ' 
afar, and information communicated to a great distance. The scouts^ 
are stationed on the hills, therefore, to look out both for game and for 
enemies, and are, in a manner, living telegraphs conveying their in- 
telligence by concerted signs. If they wish to give notice of a herd of 
buffalo in the plain beyond, they gallop backwards and forwards abreast, 
on the summit of the hill. If tliey perceive an enemy at hand, they 
gallop to and fro, crossing each other ; at sight of which, the whole 
village flies to arms. 

Such an alarm was given in the afternoon of the 15th. Four scouts 
were seen crossing and recrossing each other at full gallop, on the 
summit of a hill about two miles distant down the river. The cry 
was up that the Sioux were coming. In an instant the village was in 
an uproar. Men, women, and children were all brawling and shout- 
ing ; dogs barking, yelping, and howling. Some of the warriors ran 
for the horses, to gather and drive them in from the prairie, some for 
their weapons. As fast as they could arm and equip they sallied forth ; 
some on horseback, some on foot. Some hastily arrayed in their war 
dress, with coronets of fluttering feathers, and their bodies smeared 
with paint ; others naked, and only furnished with the weapons they 
had snatched up. The women and children gathered on Ae tops of 
the lodges, and heightened the confusion of the scene by their vocife- 

9* 
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ration. Old men ^ho could no longer bear arms took similar stations, 
and harangued the warriors as they passed, exhorting them to valorous 
deeds. Some of the veterans took arms themselves, and sallied forth 
with tottering steps. In this way, the savage chivalry of the village, 
to the number of five hundred, poured forth, belter skelter, riding and 
running, with hideous yells and warwhoops, like so many bedlamites 
or demoniacs let loose. 

After a while the tide of war rolled back, but with far less uproar. 
Either it had been a false alarm, or the enemy had retreated on finding 
diemselves discovered, and quiet was restored to the village. The 
white hunter continuing to be fearful of ranging this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, fresh provisions began to be scarce in the camp. As a sub- 
stitute, therefore, for venison and buffalo meat, the travellers had to 
purchase a number of dogs to be shot and cooked for the supply of the 
camp. Fortunately, however chary the Indians might be of [their 
horses, they were liberal of their dogs. In fact, these animals swarm 
about an Indian village as they do about a Turkish town. Not a family 
but has two or three dozen belonging to it, of all sizes and colours; 
some, of a superior breed, are used for hunting ; others, to draw the 
sledge, while others, of a mongrel breed, and idle vagabond nature, 
are fattened for food. They are supposed to be descended from the 
wolf, and retain something of his savage but cowardly temper, howl- 
ing rather than barking; showing their teeth and snarling on the 
slightest provocation, but sneaking away on the least attack. 

The excitement of the village continued from day to day. On the 
day following the alarm just mentioned, several parties arrived from 
different directions, and were met and conducted by some of the braves 
to the council lodge, where they reported the events and success of 
their expeditions, whether of war or hunting ; whjch news was after- 
wards promulgated throughout the village, by certain old men who 
acted as heralds or town criers. Among the parties which arrived 
was one that had been among the Snake nation stealing horses, and re- 
turned crowned with success. As they passed in triumph through the 
village they were cheered by the men, women, and children, collected 
as usual on the tops of the lodges, and were exhorted by the Nestors of 
the village to be generous in their dealings with the white men. 

The evening was spent in feasting and rejoicing among the relations 
of the successful warriors ; but sounds of grief and wailing were heard 
from the hills adjacent to the village : the lamentations of women who 
had lost some relative in the foray. 

An Indian village is subject to continual agitations and excitements. 
The next day arrived a deputation of braves from the Cheyenne or 
Shienne nation ; a broken tribe, cut up, like the Aricaras, by wars 
with the Sioux, and driven to take refuge among the Black hills, near the 
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sources of the Cheyenne river, from which they derive their name. 
One of these deputies was magniBcently arrayed in a buffalo robe, on 
which various figures were fancifully embroidered with split quills 
dyed red and yellow ; and the whole was fringed with the slender 
hoofs of young fawns, that rattled as he walked. 

The arrival of this deputation was the signal for another of those ce- 
remonials which occupy so much of Indian life ; for no being is more 
courtly and punctilious, and more observant of etiquette and formality 
than an American savage; 

The object of the deputation was to give notice of an intended visit 
of the Shienne (or Cheyenne) tribe to the Aricara village in the course 
of fifteen days. To this visit Mr. Hunt looked forward, to procure ad- 
ditional horses for his journey; all his bargaining being ineffectual in 
obtaining a sufficient supply from the Aricaras. Indeed nothing could 
prevail upon the latter to part with their prime horses, which had been 
trained to buffalo hunting. 

As Mr. Hunt would have to abandon his boats at this place, Mr. Lisa 
now offered to purchase them, and such of his merchandise as was 
superfluous, and to pay him in horses, to be obtained at a fort belong- // 

ing to the Missouri'Fur Company situated at the Mandan villages, about ' ' 

a hundred and fifty miles further up the river. A bargain was promptly . -;;. 
made, and Mr. Lisa and Mr. Crooks, with several companions, set out 
for the fort to procure the horses. They returned, after upwards of a 
fortnight's absence, bringing with them tl\0 stipulated number of horses. 
Still the cavalry was not sufficiently numerous to convey the party and 
the baggage and merchandise, and a few days more were required to 
complete the arrangements for the journey. 

On the 9th of July, just before daybreak, a great noise and vocife- 
ration was heard in the village. This being the usual Indian hour of 
attack and surprise, and the Sioux being known to be in the neigh-, 
bourhood, the camp was instantly on the alert. As the day broke, In- 
dians were descried in considerable number on the blufis, three or four 
miles down the river. The noise and agitation in the village con- 
tinued. The tops of the lodges were crowded with the inhabitants, 
all earnestly looking towards the hills, and keeping up a vehement 
chattering. Presently an Indian warrior galloped past the camp 
towards the village, and in a little while the legions began to pour 
forth. 

The truth of the matter was now ascertained. The Indians upon 
the distant hills were three hundred Aricara braves, returning from a 
foray. They had met the war party of Sioux who had been so long 
hovering about the neighbourhood, had fought with them the day be- 
fore, killed several, and defeated the rest with the loss of but two or 
three of their own men and about a dozen wounded ; and they were 
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now haltiog at a distance until their comrades in the Tillage should 
eome forth to meet them, and swell the parade of their triumphal 
entry. The warrior who had galloped past the camp was the leader of 
the party hastening home to give tidings of his victory. 

Preparations were now made for this great martial ceremoay. All 
the finery and equipments of the warriors were sent forth to them» that 
they mi^t appear to the greatest advantage. Those, too, who had 
remained at home, tasked their wardrobes and toilets to do honour to 
the procession. 

The Aricaras generdly go naked, but, like all savages, they have 
their gala dress of which they are not a little vain. This usually con*- 
sists of a gay surcoat and leggings of the dressed skin of the antelope, 
resembling chamois leather, and embroidered with porcupine quills 
brilliantly dyed. A buffalo robe is thrown over the right shoulder, and 
across the left is slung a quiver of arrows. They wear gay coronets 
of plumes, particularly those of the swan ; but the feathers of the black 
eagle are considered the miost worthy, being a sacred bird among the 
Indian warriors. He who has killed an enemy in his own land, is 
entitled to drag at his heels a fox-skin attached to each mocassin; and 
he who has slain a grizzly bear, wears a necklace of his claws, the 
most glorious trophy that a hunter can exhibit. 

An Indian toilet is an operation of some toil and trouble ; the warrior 
often has to paint himself from head to foot, and is extremely capricious 
and diflScult to please, as to the hideous distribution of streaks and co- 
lours. A great part of the morning, therefore, passed away before 
there were any signs of the distant pageant. In the mean time a pro- 
found stillness reigned over the village. Most of the inhabitants had 
gone forth; others remained in mute expectation. All sports and oc- 
oupationswere aospended, excepting that in the lodges the painstaking 
squaws were silently busied preparing the repasts for the warriors. 

It was near noon that a mingled sound of voices and rude music, 
faintly heard from a distance, gave notice that the procession was on 
the march. The old men and such of the squaws as could leave their 
employments hastened forth to meet it. In a little while it emerged 
from behind a hill, and had a wild and picturesque appearanee as it 
<«me moving over the summit in measured step, and to the cadence of 
songs and sayage instruments ; the warlike standards of tropUes flaunU 
ing aloft, and the feathers, and paint, and silver ornament of the war** 
riors glaring and jittering in tl^ sunshine. 

The pageant had really something cMvalrous in its arrangement. The 
Aricaras are divided into several bands, each bearing the name of some 
animal or bird, as the butfalo, the bear, the dog, the pheasant. The 
present party consisted of four of these bands, one of which was the 
dog, the most esteemed in war^ being composed of young men und^ 
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thirty^ and noted tor prowess. It is engaged on the most degperate 
occasions. The bands inarched in separate bodies under their several 
leaders. The warriors on foot came first, in platoons of ten or twelve 
abreast ; then the horsemen. Each band bore as an ensign a spear or 
bow decorated with b^adg, porcupine quills and painted feathers. Each 
bore its trophies of scalps, elevated on poles, their long black locks 
streaming in the wind. Each was accompanied by its rude music and 
minstrelsy. In this way the procession extended nearly a quarter of a 
mile. The warriors were variously armed, some few with guns, 
others with bows and arrows, and war clubs ; all had shields of buffalo 
hide, a kind of defence generally used by the Indians of the open 
prairies, who have not the covert of trees and forests i!o protect them. 
They were painted in the most savage style. Some had the stamp of a 
red hand across their mouths, a sign that they had drunk the life-blood 
of a foe! 

As they drew near to the village, the old men and the women began 
to meet them, and now a scene ensued that proved the fallacy of the old 
fable of Indian apathy and stoicism. Parents and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, met with the most rapturous expres- 
sions of Joy ; while waitings and lamentations were heard from the re- 
latives of the killed and wounded. The.procession, however, continued 
on with slow and meaitired step, in cadence to the solemn chant, and 
the warriors maintained their fixed and stem demeanour. 

Between two of the principal cbieb rode a young warrior who had 
distinguished himself in the battle. He was severely wounded, so as 
with difficulty to keep on'his horse; but he preserved a serene and 
steadfast countenance, as if perfectly unharmed. His mother had heard 
of his condiiion. She broke through the throng, and rushing up, threw 
her arms around him and wept aloud. He kept up the spirit and de- 
meanour of a warrior to the last, but expired shortly after he had 
r^cbed his home. 

The ¥illA§» was now a seene of the utmost festivity and triumph. 
The fea^nerii and tro|rfueg» aqd scalps, and painted 4iields were ele- 
vated on poles near the lodges. There were war-feasts, and scalp- 
daneea, with war)i)i;e /songs and^yage music ; all the inhabitants were 
arrayed in their {^t^drefsef ; while the old heralds went round from 
Ipdge to lodgOk pronmlgating with loud voices the events of the battle 
and the (^loits of the various warriors. 

. Smh was the boisteroiia rayelry of the village ; but sounds o( another 
kind were heard on: the fmVQuniing hills ; piteous waitings of the wo- 
me9, wbQ bad retired thither to moyrn in darkness and ftolilnde for 
those who had fallen in battle. There the poor mother of the youthful 
warrior who had returned home in triumph but ta die, gave full vent 
tp ibd smwkb 9i 9 mptft^r'f hmt^ Hpw mxj^h does this custom among 
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the Indian women of repairing to the hill XopB in the night, and pour- 
ing forth their waitings for the dead, call to mind the beautiful and af- 
fecting passage of scripture, ** In Rama was there a voice heard, la- 
mentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, because they are not." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

'Wilderness of the far west— Qreat American desert— Parched seasons— Black hiUs 
-^•Rocky mountains— Wandering and predatory hordes — Speculations on what 
may be the Aitnre population •«- Apprehended dangers— A plot to desertn-Rose, 
the interpreter— His sinister character^— Departure flrom the Aricara Tillage. , 

While Mr. Hunt was diligently prqiaring for his arduous journey, 
some of his men began to lose heart at the perilous prospect before 
them ; but, before we accuse them of want of s{Hrit, it is proper to con- 
sider the nature of the wilderness into which they were about to ad- 
venture. It was a region almost as yast and trackless as the ocean, 
and, at the time of which we treat, but little known, excepting through 
the vague accounts of Indian hunters. A part of their route would 
lay across an immense tract stretching north and south for hundreds of 
miles along the foot of the Rocky mountains, and dramed by the tri- 
butary streams of the Missouri and the Mississippi. This region, whidi 
resembles one of the immeasurable steppes of Asia, has not inaptly 
been termed '< the great American desert." It spreads forth into un- 
dulating and treeless plains, and desolate sandy wastes, wearisome to 
the eye from their extent and monotony, and which are supposed by 
geoli^ists, to have formed the ancient floor of the ocean, countless agieis 
since, when its primeval waves beat against the granite bases of the 
Rocky mountains. 

It is a land where no man permanently abides ; for, in certain seasons 
of the year, there is no food either for the hunter or his steed. The 
herbage is parched and withered ; the brooks and streams are dried 
up]; the bufliBilo, the elk, and deer have wandered to distant parts, 
keeping within the verge of expiring verdure, and leaving behind them 
a vast uninhabited solitude, seamed by ravines, the beds of former 
torrents, but now serving only to tantalize and increase the thirst of 
the traveller. 

Occasionally the monotony of this vut wilderness is interrupted by 
mountainous bells of sand ao4 limestone, bnd^en into confofod masses ; 
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with precipitous cliffs and yawning ravines, looking like the ruins of a 
world ; or is traversed by lofty an'd barren ridges 'of rock, almost im- 
passable, like those denominated the Black hills. Beyond these rise 
the stern barriers of the Rocky mountains, the limits, as it were, of the 
Atlantic world. The rugged defiles and deep valleys of this vast chain 
form sheltering places for restless and ferocious bands of savages, many 
of them the remnants of tribes, once inhabitants of the prairies, but 
broken up by war and violence, and who carry into their mountain 
haunts the fierce passions and reckless habits of desperadoes. ^ 

Such is the nature of this immense wilderness of the far west ; which 
apparently defies cultivation, and the habitation of civilized life. Some 
portions of it along the rivers may partially be subdued by agriculture, 
others may form vast pastoral tracts, like those of the east; but it is to. 
be feared that a great part of it will form a lawless interval between 
the abodes of civilized man, like the wastes of the ocean or the deserts 
of Arabia ; and, like them, be subject to the depredations of the ma- 
rauder. Here may spring up new and mongrel races, like new for- 
mations in gpology, the amalgamation of the ''debris" and ''abra- 
sions" of former races, civilized and savage ; the remains of broken 
aiid almost extinguished tribes; the descendants of wandering hunters 
and trappers ; of fugitives from the Spanish and Aiherican frontiers ; of 
adventurers and desperadoes of every class and country, yearly ejected 
from the bodom of society into the wilderness. We are contributing 
incessantly to swell this singular and heterogeneous cloud of wild po- 
pulation that is to hang about our frontier, by the transfer of whole 
tribes of savages from the east of the Mississippi to the great wastes of 
the far west. Many of these bear with them the smart of real or 
fancied injuries ; many consider themselves expatsiated beings wrong- 
lully exil^ from their hereditary homes, and the sepulchres of their 
fathers, and cherisdi a deep and abiding animosity against the race that 
has dispossessed them. Some may gradually become pastoral hordes, 
like those rude and migratory people, half shepherd, half warrior, 
who, with their flocks and herds, roam the plains of upper Asia ; but 
others, it is to be apprehended, will become predatory bands, mounted 
on the fleet steeds of the prairies, with the open plains for their n>a- 
rauding grounds, and the mountains for their retreats and lurking 
places. Here they may resemble those great hordes of the north, 
" Gog and Magog with their bands," that haunted the gloomy imagi- 
nations of the prophets. " A great company and a mighty host, all 
riding upon horses, and warring upon those nations which were at rest, 
and dwelt peaceably, and had gotten cattle and goods." 

The Spaniards changed the whole character and habits of the Indians 
when they brought ih& horse among them. In Chili, Tucuman and 
other parts, it has converted them, we are told, into Tartar-like tribes. 
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aqd enabled (bem to keep the Spaniards out of their country , and eren 
to make it dangerous for them to venture far from their towns and 
settlements, » Are we not in danger of producing some 9uch state of 
things in the boundless regions of the taix west? That these are not 
mere fanciful and extravagant suggestions, we have sufficient proofs in 
the dangers already experienced by the traders tp the Spanish mart of 
Santa F6, and to the distant posts o( th.e fur companies.. These are 
obliged to proceed in armed caravans, and are subject to murderoua 
attacks from bands of Pawnees, Camanches and Blackfeet, that come 
scouring upon them in their weary march across the plains, or lie in 
wait for them among the passes of the mountains. 

We are wandering, however, into excursive speculations, when our 
intention was merely to give an idea of the nature of the wilderness 
which Mr. Hunt was about to traverse ; and which at that time was far 
less known than at present ; though it still remains in a great measuro 
an unknown land. We cannot be surprised, therefore, that some of 
the least resolute of his party should feel dismay at the thoughts of 
adventuring into this perilous wilderness under the uncertain guidance 
of three hunters, who had merely passed once through the country and 
might have forgotten the landmarks. Their apprehensions were ag- 
gravated by some of Lisa's {ollowerS; who, not being engaged in the ex«* 
pedition, took a mischievous pleasure in exaggerating iUi dangers. 
They painted in strong colours, to the poor Canadian voyageurs, the 
risk they run of perishing with hunger and thirst ; of being cut off by 
war-parties of the Siou^ who scoured the plains ; of having their horses 
stolen by the Upsarokai; or Crows, who infested the skirts of the Bi)cky 
mountains ; or of being butchered by the Blackfeet, who lurked among 
the deGles. In a word, there was little chance of their getting alive 
across the mountains; and even if ihey did, those three guides know 
nothing of the howling wilderness that lay beyond. 

The apprehensions thus awakened in 4^e minds of SQOio of the men 
came well nigh proving detrimental to the expeditiQU. Spipe of them 
determined to desert, and to make their way back to St. IfOuJS- Tbdy 
accordingly purloined several weapons.and a barrel of g^npow^^r, ai» 
ammunition for their enterprise, and buried them in the rivcir hank, 
intending to seize one of the boats and make off in the night Fortu- 
nately their plot was overhead by John Pay, the Kentuckian, and 
communicated to the partners, who took quiet and eflleotual means to 
frustrate it. 

The dangers to be apprehended from the Crow Indians had not been 
overrated by the camp gossips. These savages, through whose moun* 
tain haunts the party would have to pass, were noted for daring and 
excursive habits, and great dexterity in horse stealing. Mr. Hunt, 
therefore, considered himself fortunate in having met with a man wbp. 
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might bd of great use to him in any intercourse he might have with the 
tribe. This was a wandering individual named Edward Rose, whom 
he had picked up somewhere on the Mi6souri-<-one of those anomalous 
beings found on the frontier, who seem to have neither kin nor coun-* 
try. He had lived some time among the Crows, so as to become ac^ 
quainted with their language and customs; and was, withal, a dogged, 
sullen, silent fellow, with a sinister aspect, and more of the savage than 
the civilised man in his appearance. He was engaged to serve in ge-* 
neral as a hunter, but as guide and interpreter when they should reach 
the country of the Crows. 

On the 18th of July, Mr. Hunt took up his line of march by land 
from the Aricara village, leaving Mr. Lisa and Mr. Nutlall there, 
where they intended to await the expected arrival of Mr. Henry from 
the Rocky mountains. As to Messrs. Bradbury and Breckenridge, 
they had departed some days previously, on a voyage down the river 
to St. Louis, with a detachment from Mr. Lisa's party. Wilh all his 
exertions, Mr. Hunt had been unable to obtain a sufficient number of 
horses for the accommodation of all his people. His cavalcade con- 
sisted of eighty-rtwo horses, most of them heavily laden with Indian 
goods, beaver traps, ammunition, Indian corn, corn meal, and other 
necessaries. Each of the partners was mounted, and a horse was allot*- 
ted to the interpreter, Pierre Dorion, for the transportation of his lug- 
gage and liis two children. His squaw, for the most part of the time, 
trudged on foot, like the residue of liie party ; nor did any of the men 
show more patience and fortitude than this resolute woman in enduring 
fatigue and hardship. 

The veteran trappers and voyageurs of Lisa's party *hock their heads 
as Uieir comrades set out, and took leave of them as of doomed men ; and 
even Lisa himself gave it as his opinion , after the travellers had departed, 
that they would never reach the shores of the Pacific, but would eilhor 
perish with hunger in the wilderness, or be cut off by the savages. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Sumner weaUier of the prairies— Purity of the atmosphere — Canadians on the 
march — Sickness in the camp — Big river — Vulgar nomenclature — Suggestions 
about the original Indian names-— Gamp of Cheyennes— -TVade for horses— Cha- 
racter of the Cheyennes-*^Their horsemanship'^Historical aneod<^e3 of the tribe. 

TsE course taken by Mr. Hunt was at first to the north-west, but 
soon turned and kept generally to the soutli-west, to avoid the country 
inffifled by th^ BMfe^t, Sis route took him acro^ spme of the kif 
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butary streams of the Missouri, and over immense prairies," bounded 
only by the horizon, and destitute of trees. It was now the height of 
summer, and these naked plains would be intolerable to the traveller 
were it not for the breezes which sweep over them during the fervour 
of the day, bringing with them tempering airs from the distant moun- 
tains. To the prevalence of these breezes, and to the want of all leafy 
covert, may we also attribute the freedom from those flies and other 
insecta so tormienting to man and beast during the summer months, in 
the lower plains, which are bordered and interspersed with woodland. 

The monotony of these immense landscapes, also, would be as wea- 
risome as that of the ocean, were it not relieved in some degree by the 
purity and elasticity of the atmosphere, and the beauty of the heavens. 
The sky has that delicious blue for which the sky of Italy is renowned ; 
the sun shines with a splendour, unobscured by any cloud or vapour, 
and a starlight night on the prairies is glorious. This purity and 
elasticity of atmosphere increases as the traveller approaches the moun- 
tains, and gradually rises into the more elevated prairies. 

On the second day of the journey, Mr. Hunt arranged the party into 
small and convenient messes, distributing among them the camp ket- 
tles. The encampments at night were as before ; some sleeping under 
tents, and others bivouacking in the open air. The Canadians proved 
as patient of toil and hardship on the land as on the water ; indeed, 
nothing could surpass the patience and good humour of these men upon 
the march. They were the cheerful drudges of the party, loading 
and unloading the horses, pitching the tents, making the fires, cooking ; 
in short, performing all those household and menial offices which the 
Indians usually assign to the squaws ; and, like the squaws, they left 
all the hunting and fighting to others. A Canadian has but little affec- 
tion for the exercise of the rifle. 

The progress of the party was but slow for the first few days. Some 
of the men were indisposed ; Mr. Crooks, especially, was so unwell 
that he could not keep on his horse. A rude kind of litter was, there- 
fore, prepared for him, consisting of two long poles, fixed, one on each 
side of two horses, with a matting between them, on which he reclined 
at full length, and was protected from the sun by a canopy of boughs. 

On the evening of the 28d (July) they encamped on tiie banks of 
what they term Big river ; and here we cannot but pause to lament the 
stupid, common-place, and often ribald names entailed upon the rivers 
and other features of the great west, by traders and settlers. As the 
aboriginal tribes of these magnificent regions are yet in existence, the 
Indian names might easily be recovered ; which, besides being in ge- 
neral more sonorous and musical, would remain mementoes of the 
primitive lords of the soil, of whom in a little while scarce any traces 
will be left, j Indeed, it is to be wished that th^ whole of our country 
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could be rescued, as much as possible, from the wrelched nomenclature 
inflicted upon it, by ignorant and vulgar minds ; and this might be 
done, in a great degree, by restoring the Indian names, wherever 
significant and euphonious. As there appears to be a spirit of research 
abroad in respect to pur aboriginal antiquities, we would suggest, as a 
worthy object of enterprise, a map, or maps, of every part of our 
country, giving the Indian names wherever they could be ascertained. 
Whoever achieves such a task worthily, will leave a monument to his 
own reputation. 

To return from this digression. As the travellers were now in a 
country abounding with bufl'alo, they remained for several days en- 
camped upon the banks of Big river, to obtain a supply of provisions, 
and to give the invalids time to recruit. 

On the second day of their sojourn, as Ben Jones, John Day and 
others of the hunters were in pursuit of game, they came upon an Indian 
camp on the open prairie, near to a small stream which ran through 
a ravine. The tents or lodges were of dressed buffalo skins, sewn 
together and stretched on tapering pine poles, joined at top, but radiat- 
ing at bottom, so as to form a circle capable of admitting fifty persons. 
Numbers of horses were grazing in the neighbourhood of the camp, or 
straying at large in the prairie; a sight most acceptable to the hunters. 
After reconnoitring the camp for some time, they ascertained it to belong 
to a band of Cheyenne Indians, the same that had sent a deputation to 
the Aricaras. They received the hunters in the most friendly manner ; 
invited them to [their lodges, which ^ere more cleanly than Indian 
lodges are prone to be, and set food before them with true uncivilized 
hospitality. Several of them accompanied the hunters back to the 
camp, when a trade was immediately opened. The Cheyennes were 
astonished and delighted to find a convoy of goods and trinkets thus 
brought into the very heart of the prairie; while Mr. Hunt and his 
companions were overjoyed to have an opportunity of obtaining a 
further supply of horses from these equestrian savages. 

During a fortnight that the travellers lingered at this place, their 
encampment wiis continually thronged by the Cheyennes. They were 
a civil, well-behaved people, cleanly in their persons, and decorous in 
their habits. The men were tall, straight, and vigorous, with aquiline 
noses, and high cheek bones. Some were almost as naked as ancient 
statues, and might have stood as models for a statuary; others had 
leggins and mocassins of deer skin, and buffalo robes, which they 
threw gracefully ov6r their shoulders. In a little while, however, they 
began to appear in more gorgeous array, tricked out in the finery ob- 
tamed from the white men ; bright cloths ; brass rings ; beads of various 
colours, and happy was he who could render himself hideous with 
vermilion. • 
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' The travellers had freqaenl occasioo to adbntre the ikill and graoe 
with which these iDdians managed their horses. Some of theln made 
a striking display when mounted; themselves and their steeds deco- 
rated in gala style ; for the Indians often bestow more finery upon their 
horses than upon themselves. Some would hang round the necks, oi 
rather on the breasts of their horses, the most precious^ ornaments they 
had [obtained from the white men; others interwove feathers in their 
tnanes and tails. The Indian horses, too, appear to have an attach-*^ 
ment to their wild riders, and indeed it is said that the horses of the 
prairies readily distinguish an Indian from a white man by the smell, 
and give a preference to the former. Yet the Indians, in general, aro 
hard riders, and, however they may value their horses, treat them 
with great roughness and neglect. Occasionally the Gheyennes joined 
the white hunters in pursuit of the elk and buffalo; and when in the 
ardour of the chase, spared neither themselves nor their steeds, scour-» 
ing the prairies at M\ speed, and plunging down precipices and frightfol 
ravines that threatened the necks of both horse and horseman. The 
Indian steed, well trained to the chase, seems as mad as his rider, and 
pursues the game as eagerly as if it were his natural prey, on the flesh 
of which he was to banquet. 

The history of the Gheyennes is that of many of those wandering 
tribes of the prairies. They were the remnant of a once powerful 
people called the Shaways, inhabiting a branch of the Red riyer which 
flows into Lake Winnipeg. Every Indian tribe has some rival tribd 
with which it wages implacable hostility. The deadly enemies of the 
Shaways were the Sioux, who, after a long course of warfare, proved 
too powerful for them, and drove them across the Missouri. They 
again look root near the Warricanne creek, and established themselves 
there in a fortified village. 

The Sioux still followed them with deadly animosity; dislodged 
them from their village, and compelled them to take refuge in the 
Black hills, nearihe upper waters of the Sheyenne or Gheyenne riyer* 
Here they lost even their name, and became known among the French 
colonists by that of the river they frequented. 

The heart of the tribe was now broken ; its numbers were greatly 
thinned by their harassing wars. They no longer attempted to esta-^ 
blish themselves in any permanent abode that might be an object of 
attack to their cruel foes. They gaye up the cultivation of the fruits 
of the earth, and became a wandering tribe, subsisting by the chase^ 
and following the buffalo in its migrations. 

Their only possessions were horses, which they caught on the prai** 
ries, or reared, or captured on predatory incursions into the Mexican 
territories, as has^ready been mentioned. With some of these they 
repaired once a year to die Aricara villages, exchanged them for corn, 
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beans, pumpkins, and articles of Earopean mercha:ndise, and (hen 
returned into the heart of the prairies. 

Such are the fluctuating fortunes of these savage nations. War, 
famine, pestilence, together or singly, bring down their strength and 
Ihin their numbers. Whole tribes are rooted up from their native 
places, wander for a time about these immense regions, become amal- 
gamated with other tribes, or disappear from the face of the earth. 
There appears to be a tendency to extinction among all the savage 
nations; and this tendency would seem to have been in operation 
among the aboriginals of this country long before the advent of the 
white men, if we may judge from the traces and traditions of ancient 
populousness in regions which were silent and deserted at the lime of 
the discovery; and from the mysterious and perplexing vestiges of 
unknown races, predecessors of those found in actual possession, and 
who must long since have become gradually extinguished or been de- 
stroyed. The whole history of the aboriginal population of this country, 
however, is an enigma, and a grand one— will it ever be solved ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

New distribution of horses — Secret ioformation of treason iu the camp— Rose, the 
interpreter, his perfidious character — His plots — Anecdotes of the Crow Indians 
— ^Notorious horse stealers— Some account of Rose — ^A desperado of the (youtiei^. 

On the 6lh of August the travellers bade farewell to the friendly band 
of Gheyennes, and resumed their journey. As they had obtained 
thirty-six additional horses by their recent IrafBc, Mr. Hunt made a 
new arrangement. The baggage was made up in smaller loads. A 
horse was allotted to each of the six prime hunters, and others were 
distributed among the voyageurs, a horse for every two, so that they 
could ride and walk alternately. Mr. Crooks being still too feeble to 
mount the saddle, was carried on a litter. 

Their march this day lay among singular hills and knolls of an in- 
durated red earth, resembling brick, about the bases of which were 
scattered pumice stones and cinders, the whole bearing traces of the 
action of Ore. In the evening they encamped on a branch of Big 
river. 

They were now out of the tract of country infested by the Sioux, 
amd had adranced such a distance into the interior, that Mr. Hunt no 
iMier f^t «ppFehQiisi?e of the desertion of any of his men« He was 
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doomed, however, to experience new cause of anxiety. As he was 
seated in his tent after nightfall, one of the men, came to him privately, 
and informed him that there was mischief brewing in the camp. 
Edward Rose, the interpreter, whose sinister looks we have already 
mentioned, was denounced by this secret informer as a designing, 
treacherous scoundrel, who was tampering with the infidelity of cer- 
tain of the men, and instigating them to a flagrant piece of treason. In 
the course of a few days they would arrive at the mountainous district 
infested by the Upsarokas or Grows, the tribe among which Rose was 
to ofiiciate as interpreter. His plan was that several of the men should 
join with him, when in that neighbourhood, in carrying off a number 
of the horses with their packages of goods, and deserting to those sa- 
vages. He assured them of good treatment among the Grows, the 
principal chieb and warriors of whom he knew : they would soon be- 
come great men among them, and have the finest women, and the 
daughters of the chiefs, for wives ; and the horses and goods they 
carried off would make them rich for life. 

The intelligence of this treachery on the part of Rose gave much dis- 
quiet to Mr. Hunt, for he knew not how far it might be effective among 
his men. He had already had proofs that several of them were dis- 
affected to the enterprise, and loath to cross the mountains. He knew 
also that savage life had charms for many of them, especially the Ca- 
nadians, who were prone to intermarry and domesticate themselves 
among the Indians. 

And here a word or two concerning the Grows may be of service to 
the reader, as they will figure occasionally in the succeeding nar- 
ration. 

The tribe consists of four bands, which have their nestling places in 
fertile, ^ell wooded valleys, lying among tlie Rocky mountains, and 
watered by the Rig Horse river and its tributary streams ; but, though 
these are properly their homes, where they shelter their old people, 
their wives, and their children, the men of the tribe are almost con- 
tinually on the foray and the scamper. They are, in fact, notorious 
marauders and horse-stealers ; crossing and recrossing the mountains, 
robbing on the one side, and conveying their spoils to the other. 
Hence, we are told, is derived their name, given to them on account 
of their unsettled and predatory habits; winging their flight like the 
crows, from one side of the mountains to the other, and making free 
booty of every thing that lies in their way. Horses, however, are the 
especial objects of their depredations, and their skill and audacity in 
stealing them are said to be astonishing. This is their glory and de- 
light ; an accomplished horse-stealer fills up their idea of a hero. Many 
horses are obtained by them, also, in barter from tribes in and beyond 
the mountains. They have an absolute passion for this noble animal ; 
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besides which he is with them an important object of traffic. Once a 
year they make a visit to the Mandans, Minatarees, and other tribes ot 
the Missouri, taking with them droves of horses which they exchange 
for guns, ammunition, trinkets, vermilion, cloths of bright colours, 
and various other articles of European manufacture. With these they 
supply their own wants and caprices, and carry on the internal trade 
for horses already mentioned. 

The plot of Rose to rob and abandon his countrymen when in the 
heart of the wilderness, and to throw himself into the hands of a hordo 
of savages, may appear strange and improbable to those unacquainted 
with the singular and anomalous characters that are to be found about 
the borders. This fellow, it appears, was one of those desperadoes of 
the frontiers outlawed by their crimes, who combine the vices of ci- 
vilized and savage life, and are ten times more barbarous than the In- 
dians with whom they consort. Rose had formerly belonged to one of 
the gangs of pirates who infested the islands of the Mississippi, plunder- 
ing boats as they went up and down the river, and who sometimes 
shifted the scene of their robberies to the shore, waylaying travellers 
as they returned by land from New Orleans with the proceeds of their 
downward voyage, plundering them of their money and effects, and 
often perpetrating the most atrocious murders. 

These hordes of villains being broken up and dispersed, Rose had 
betaken himself to the wilderness, and associated himself with the 
Crows, whose predatory habits were congenial with his own, had 
married a woman of the tribe, and, in short, had identified himself 
with those vagrant savages. 

Such was the worthy guide and interpreter, Edward Rose. We 
give his story, however, not as it was known to Mr. Hunt and his 
companions at the time, but as it has been subsequently ascertained. 
Enough was known of the fellow and his dark and perfidious charac- 
ter to put Mr. Hunt upon his guard : still, as there was no know- 
ing how far his plans might have succeeded, and as any rash act might 
blow the mere smouldering sparks of treason into a sudden blaze, it 
was thought advisable by those with whom Mr. Hunt consulted, to 
conceal all knowledge or suspicion of the meditated treachery, but to 
keep up a vigilant watch upon the movements of Rose, and a strict 
guard upon the horses at night. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Substitute for fuel on the prairies— Fossil trees— Fierceness of the boffiiloes when 
in heat — Three hungers missing — 3ignal fires and smokes-^Uneasiness concerning 
the lost men — A plan to forestat a rogue — ^New arrangement with Rose — ^Return 
of the wanderers. 

The plains over whidi the travellers were journeying continued to 
he destitute of trees or even shrubs; insomuch that they had to use the 
dung (A the buffalo for fuel, as the Arabs of the desert use that of the 
camel. This substitute for fuel is universal among the Indians of 
these upper prairies, and is said to make a fire equal to that of turf. 
If a few chips are added, it throws out a cheerful and kindly blaze. 

These plains, however, had not always been equally destitute 
of wood, as was evident from the trunks of trees which the tra- 
vellers repeatedly met with, some still standing, others lying about in 
broken fragments, but all in a fossil state, having flourished in times 
long past. In these singular remains, the original grain of the wood 
was still so distinct that they eould he ascertained to be the ruins of 
oak trees. Several pieces of the fossil wood were selected by (be men 
to serve as whetstones. 

In this part of the journey there was no lack of provisions, for the 
prairies were covered with immense herds of buffalo. These, in ge- 
neral, are animals of peaceable demeanour, grazing quietly like do- 
mestic cattle ; but this was the season when they are in heat, and when 
the bulls are unusually fierce and pugnacious. There was accordingly 
a universal restlessness and commotion throughout the pl$in ; and the 
amorous herds gave utterance to their feelings in low bellowings th^t 
resounded like distant thunder. Here and there fierce duellos took place 
between rival enamorados; butting their huge shagged fronts together, 
goring each other with their short black horns, and tearing up the earth 
with their feet in perfect fury. 

In one of the evening halts, Pierre Dorion, the interpreter, together 
with Carson and Gardpie, two of the hunters, were missing, nor had 
they returned by morning. As it was supposed they had wandered 
away in pursuit of buffalo, and would readily find the track of the party, 
no solicitude was felt on their account. A fire was left burning, to 
guide them by its column of smoke, and the travellers proceeded on 
their march. In the evening a signal fire was made on a hill adjacent 
to the camp, and in the morning it was replenished with fuel so as to last 
throughout the day. These signals are usual among the Indians, to give 
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warniogs to each other, or to call home straggling hunters; and sach 
is the transparency of the atmosphere in those elevated plains, that 
a slight column oi smoke can be discerned from a distance, particularly 
in the eveniogSt Two or three days elapsed, however, without the 
reappearance of the three hunters ; and Mr. Sunt slackened his oaarcb 
to give them time to overtake him. 

A vigilant watch- continued to be kept upon the movements of RiMp 
and of such of the men as were considered doubtful in their loyalty; 
but nothing occurred to excite immediate apprehensiom. Rose 9vi^ 
dently was not a favourite among his comrades, and it was hopadl that 
he had not been able to make any real partisans. 

On the 10th of August they encamped among hills, on the highest 
peak of which Mr. Hunt caused a huge pyre of pine wood to be made« 
which soon sent up a. great column of flame that might be seen far and 
wide over the prairies. This fire blazed all night, and was amply re^ 
plc»)ished at daybreak ; so that the towering pillar of sooioke could sot 
but be descried by the wanderers if within the distance of a day's 
journ#y. 

It is a common occurrence in these regions, where the features of 
the country so much resemble each other, for hunters to lose IheoH- 
selves and wander lor many days, before they can find their way back 
to the main body of their party. In the present instance, however, a 
more than common solicitude was felt in consequence of the distrust 
awakened by the sinister designs of Rose. 

The route now became excessively toilsome over a ridge of steep 
rocky hills, covered with loose stones. These were intersected by deep 
valleys, formed by two branches of Big river, coming from the south 
of west, both of which they crossed. These streams were bordered by 
meadows, well stocked with buflaloes. Loads of meat were brought 
in by the hunters ; but the travellers were rendered dainty by profusion, 
and would cook only the choice pieces. 

They had now travelled for several days at a very slow rate, and 
had ma^ signal fires and left traces of their route at every stage, yet 
nodiiiig was heard or seen of the lost men. It began to be feared ^at 
they mght have fallen into the hands of some lurking band of aavages. 
A purty numerous as that of Mr. Hunt, with a louig Iraia o£ pack-barsea, 
moving across open plains or naked hills, is discoverable at a great 
distance by Indutn scouts, who spread the intelligence rapiAy to vwiaus 
points, and assemble their friends to hang about the skirts of the tra^ 
veUers, steal their horses, or cat ofiTany stragglen; from the main body. 

Mr. Hunt and his companions were more aCid ttore sensible how 
much it wouk) be in the power of this sullen and daring vagabond Bose, 
to do Ibem nuschlef, when they should become «irtangled in tlie deiUes 
of the mowituns, with the passes of which th^ were wholly 

10 » 
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quaintdd, and which were infesled by his freebooling friends, the 
Crows. There, should he succeed in seducing some of the party into 
his plans, he might carry off the best horses and effects, throw himself 
among his savage allies, and set all pursuit at defiance. Mr. Hunt re- 
solved, therefore, to frustrate the knave, divert him, by management, 
from his plans, and make it sufficiently advantageous for him to remain 
honest. He took occasion, accordingly, in the course of conversation, 
to inform Rose that, having engaged him chiefly as a guide and inter- 
preter through the country of the Grows, they would not stand in need 
of his services beyond. Knowing, therefore, his connexion by marriage 
with that tribe, and his predilection for a residence among them, they 
would put no constraint upon his will, but, whenever they met with a 
party of that people, would leave him at liberty to remain among his 
adopted brethren. Furthermore that, in thus parting with him, they 
would pay him half a year's wages in consideration of his past services, 
and would give him a horse, three beaver traps, and sundry other ar- 
ticles calculated to set him up in the world. 

This unexpected liberality, which made it nearly as profitable an4 
in&iitely less hazardous for Rose to remain honest than to play the 
rogue, completely disarmed him. From that time his whole de- 
portment underwent a change. His brow cleared up and appeared 
more cheerful ; he left off his sullen , skulking habits, and made no further 
attempts to tamper with the faith of his comrades. 

On the 13th of August Mr. Hunt varied his course and inclined west- 
ward, in hopes of falling in with the three lost hunters; who, it was 
now thought, might have kept to the right hand of Rig river. This 
course soon brought him to a fork of the Little Missouri, about a 
hundred yards wide, and resembling the great river of the same name 
in the strength of its current, its turbid water, and the frequency of drift 
wood and sunken trees. 

Rugged mountains appeared ahead, crowding down to the water 
edge, and offering a barrier to further progress on the side they were 
ascending. Crossing the river, therefore, they encamped on its north- 
west bank, where they found good pasturage and buffalo in abundance. 
The weather was overcast and rainy, and a general gloom pervaded the 
camp; the voyageurs sat moping in groups, with their shoulders as 
high as their heads, croaking their forebodings, when suddenly towards 
evening a shout of joy gave notice that the lost men were found. They 
came slowly lagging into the camp, with weary looks, and horses 
jaded and wayworn. They had, in fact, been for several days inces- 
santly on the move. In their hunting] excursion on the prairies they 
had pushed so far in pursuit of buffalo, as to find it impossible to re- 
trace their steps over plains trampled by innumerable herds ; and were 
baffled by the monotony of the landscape in their attempts to recall 
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landmarls. They had ridden to and fro until they had almost lo&t 
the points of the compass, and become totally bewildered ; nor did 
they ever perceive any of the signal fires and columns of smoke made 
by their comrades. At length, about two days previously, when 
almost spent by anxiety and hard riding, they came, to their great joy, 
upon the ** trail" of the party, which they had since followed up 
steadily. 

Those only, who have experienced the warm cordiality that grows 
up between comrades in wild and adventurous expeditions of the kind^ 
can picture to themselves the hearty cheering with which the stragglers 
were welcomed to the camp. Every one crowded round them to ask 
questions, and to hear the story of their mishaps ; and even the squaw 
of the moody half-breed, Pierre Dorion, forgot the sternness of his 
domestic rule, and the conjugal discipline of the cudgel, in her joy at 
4us safe return. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Black mountains— Haunts of predatory Indians— Their wild and broken ap- 
pearance—Superstitions concerning them— Thunder spirit — Singular noises in 
the mountains — Secret mines — Hidden treasures — Mountains in labour — Scien- 
tific explanation — Impassable defiles — Black-tailed deer— -The bighorn or ahsahta 
— Prospect from a lofty height — Plain with herds of buffalo — Distant peaks of 
the Rocky mountains — Alarms in the camp — Tracks of grizzly bears — Dangerous 
nature of this animal — Adventures of William Cannon and John Day with grizzly 
bears. 

Mr. Hunt and his party were now on the skirts of the Black hills, 
or Black mountains^ as they are sometimes called ; an extensive chain, 
lying about a hundred miles east of the Rocky mountains, and stretch- 
ing in a north-east direction from the south fork of the Nebraska, or 
Platte river, to the great north bend of the Missouri. The Sierra or 
ridge of the Black hills, in fact, forms the dividing line between the 
waters of the Missouri and those of the Arkansas and the Mississippi, 
and gives rise to the Cheyenne, the Little Missouri, and several tri- 
butary streams of the Yellowstone. 

The wild recesses of these hills, like those of the Rocky moun- 
tains, are retreats and lurking places for broken and predatory tribes, 
and it was among them that the remnant of the Cheyenne tribe 
took refuge, as has been stated, from their conquering enemies, the 
Sioux. 

The Black hills are chiefly composed of sand slone, and in many 
places are brdien into savage cliffs and precipices, and present the 
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most singular and fantastic forms ; sometimes resembling towns and 
cai^tellated fortresses. The ignorant inhabitants of plains are prone to 
clothe the mountains that bound their horizon with fanciful and super* 
stitious attributes. Thus the wandering tribes of the prairies who often 
behold clouds gathering round the summits of these hills, and lightning 
flashing, and thunder pealing from them, when all the neighbouring 
plains are serene and sunny, consider them the abode of the genii or 
thunder spirits, who fabricate storms and tempests. On entering their 
defiles, therefore, they often hang offerings on the trees, or place them 
on the rocks, to propitiate the invisible •* lords of the mountains," and 
procure good weather and successful hunting ; and they attach unusual 
significance to the echoes which haunt the precipices. This supersti- 
tion may also have arisen, in part, from a natural phenomenon of a 
singular nature. In the most calm and serene weather, and at all 
times of the day or night, successive reports are now and then heard 
among these mountains, resembling the discharge of several pieces of 
artillery. Similar reports were heard by Messrs. Lewis and Clarke 
in the Rocky mountains, which, they say, were attributed by the In- 
dians to the bursting of the rich mines of silver contained in the bosom 
of the mountains. 

In fact these singular explosions have received fanciful explanations 
from learned men, and have not beeii satisfactorily accounted for even 
by philosophers. They are said to occur frequently in Brazil. Vas- 
ooncelles, a Jesuit father, describes one which he heard in the Sierra, 
or mountain region of Piratininga, and i^hich he compares to the dis- 
charges of a park of artillery. The Indians told him that it was an 
explosion of stones. The worthy father had soon a satisfactory proof 
of the truth of their information, for the very place was found where 
a rock had burst and exploded from its entrails a stony mass, like a 
bomb-shell, and of the size of a bull's heart. This mass was broken 
either in its ejection or its fall, and wonderful was the internal orga* 
nization revealed . It had a shell harder even than iron ; within which 
were. arranged, like the seeds of a pomegranate, jewels of various 
colours; some transparent as crystal ; others of a fine red> and otherB 
of mixed hues. The same phenomenon is said to occur occ^iofially 
in the adjacent province of Guayra, where stones of the bigness of a 
man's hand are exploded, with a loud noise, from the bosom of the 
earth, and scatter about glittering and beautiful fragments that look 
like precious gems, but are of no value. 

The Indians of the Orellanna, also, tell of horrible noises helird oc- 
casionally in the Paraguaxo, which they consider the throes and groans 
of the mountain endeavouring to cast forth the precious stones hidden 
within its entrails. Others have endeavoured to account for these 
disdiarges of ** mountain artillery " on humbler principles; attributing 
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them t(> tb6 load reports made by the disruption and fdl of great 
masses of rock, reverberated and prolonged by the echoes ; others, to 
the disengagemetit of hydrogen, produced by subterraneous beds of 
coal id a state of ignition. In whatever way this singular phenomenon 
may be accounted for, the existence of it appears to be well established. 
It remains one of the lingering mysteries of nature which throw some- 
, thing of a supernatural charm over her wild mountain solitudes ; and 
we doubt whether the imaginative reader will not rather join with the 
poor Indian in attributing it to the thunder spirits, or ttie guardian genii 
of unseen treasures, than to any common-place physical cause. 
^ Whatever might be the supernatural influences among these moun- 
tains, the travellers found their physical difficulties hard to cope with. 
They made repeated attempts to find a passage through, or over the 
chain, but were as often turned back by impassable barrieri. Some- 
times a defile seemed to open a practicable path, but it would terminate 
in some wild chaos of rocks and cliffs, which it was impossible to 
climb. The animals of thele aolitat'y regions were difiierent frem 
those they had been accustomed to. The black-tailed deer would 
bound up the ravines on their approach, and the bighorn would gaze 
fearlessly down upon them from some impending precipice, or skip 
playfully from rock to rock. These animals are anl| to be met with 
in mountainous regions. The former is larger thati the common deer, 
but its flesh is not equally esteemed by hunters. It has very large 
ears, and the tip of the tail Is black, from which it derives its name. 

The bighorn is so named from its horns ; which are of a great size, 
and twisted like those of a ram. It is called by some the argali, by 
others the ibex, though dlB^ering from both of these animals. The 
Mandans call it the ahsahta, a name much better than the clumsy ap- 
pellation which it generally bears. It is of the size of a small elk, or 
large deer, and of a dun colour, excepting the belly and rotind the tail, 
where it is while. In its habits it r^embles Ae goat, frequenting tbd 
rudest precipioes; eroppfng the hi^bage from their edges ; and like the 
chamois, bounding It^tly and securely among dizzy heights, where 
tli^ hunter dares not venture. It is difficult, therefore, to get within 
shot of it. Ben Jones the hunter, however, in one of the passes of the 
Black hills, succeeded in bringing down a bighorn from the verge of a 
precipice, the flesh of %bieh was pronounced by the gourmands of the 
camp to have the flavour of exceitent mutton. 

BafiM In bis attempt! to traverse this mountain i^ain, Mr. Hunt 
skirted along It to the sotith-Wett, keeping it on the ri^t ; atid still in 
hope 6f finding an opening. At an early hour one d^y, he encamped 
In a narrow valley on the banks of a beautifully clear but rushy pool ; 
surrounded by thickets bearing abnndniee of wild cherries, currants, 
and y^<yw and ptorple goosd>erriei. 
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While the afteirnoon's meal was in preparation, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
M'Kenzie ascended to the summit of the nearest hill, from, whence, 
aided by the purity and transparency of the evening atmosphere, they 
commanded a vast prospect on all sides. Below them extended a plain, 
dotled with innumerable herds of buflalo. , Some were lying down 
among the herbage, others roaming in their unbounded pastures, while 
many were engaged in fierce contests like those already described, th^ir 
low bellowings reaching the ear like the hoarse murmurs of the surf 
on a distant shore. 

Far off in the west they descried a range of lofty mountains printing 
the clear horizon, some of them evidently capped with snow. These 
they supposed to be the Bighorn mountains, so called from the ani- 
mal of that name, with which they abound. They are a spur of the 
great Rocky chain. The hill from whence Mr. Hunt had this pros- 
pect was, according to his computation, about two hundred and fifty 
miles from the Aricara village. 

On returning to the camp, Mr. Hiint found some uneasiness pre- 
vailing among the Canadian voyageurs. In straying among the 
thickets they had beheld tracks of grizzly bears in every direction; 
doubtless attracted thither by the fruit. ; To, their dismay they now 
found that they had encamped in one of the favourite resorts of this 
dreaded animal. The idea marred all the comfort of the encampment. 
As night closed, the surrounding thickets were peopled with terrors ; 
insomuch that, according to Mr. Hunt, they could not help starting at 
every little breeze that stirred the bushes. 

The grizzly bear is the only really formidable quadruped of pur 
continent. He is the favourite theme of the hunters of the far west, 
who describe him as equal in size to a common cow and of prodigious 
strength. He makes battle if assailed, and often, if pressed by hunger, 
is the assailant. If wounded, he becojoaes furious and will pursue the 
hunter. His speed exceeds. that of a man, but is inferior to that of a 
horse. In attacking he rears himself on his hind legs and springs the 
length of his body. Woe to horse or rider that comes within the sweep 
of his terrific claws, which are sometimes nine inches in length, and 
tear every thing before them. 

At the lime we are treating of, the grizzly bear was still frequent 
on the Missouri, and in the lower country, but, like some of the broken 
tribes of the prairies, he has gradually fallen back before his enemies, 
and is now chiefly to be found in the upland regions, in rugged fast- 
nesses like those of the Black hills and the Rocky mountains. . Here 
he.lorks in caverns, or holes which he Jias digged in the sides of hills, 
or under the roots and trunks of fallen trees. Like the common bear 
he is fond of fruits, and mast, and roots, the latter of which lie will dig 
up with his fore-claws. He is carnivorous also, and will even attack 
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and conquer the lordly buffallo, dragging his huge carcass to the 
neighbourhood of his den that he may prey upon it at his leisure. 
, The hunters, both white and red menl consider this the most heroic 
game. They prefer to hunt him on horseback, and will venture so 
near as sometimes to singe his hair with the flash of the rifle. The 
hunter of the grizzly bear, however, must bean experienced hand, and 
know where to aim at a vital part ; for of all quadrupeds, he is the 
most difficult to be killed. He will receive repeated wounds without 
flinching, and rarely is a shot mortal unless through the head or heart. 
That the dangers apprehended from the grizzly bear, at this night 
encampment, were not imaginary, was proved on the following morn- 
ing. Among the hired men of the party was one William Cannon, 
who had been a soldier at one of the frontier posts, and entered into the 
employ of Mr. Hunt at Mackinaw. He was an inexperienced hunter 
and a poor, shot, for which he was much bantered by his more adroit 
comrades. Piqued at their raillery, he had been practising ever since 
he had joined the expedition, but without success. In the course of the 
present afternoon, he went forth by himself to take a lesson in venerie, 
and. to his great delight, had the good fortune to kill a buffalo. As he 
>vas a considerable distance from the camp, he cut out the tongue and 
some of the choice bits, made them into a parcel, and, slinging them 
on his shoulders by a strap passed round his forehead, as the voyageurs 
carry packages of goods, set out all glorious for the camp, aillicipating 
a triumph over his brother hunters. In passing through a narrow 
ravine, he heard a noise behind him, and looking round beheld, to his 
dismay, a grizzly bear in full pursuit, apparently attracted by the scent 
of the meat. Cannon had heard so much of the invulnerability of this 
tremendous animal, that he never attempted to fire, but, slipping the 
strap from his forehead, let go the bufi'alo meat and ran for his life. 
The bear did not stop to regale himself with the game, but kept on 
after the hunter. He had nearly overtaken him when Cannon reached 
a tree, and, throwing down his rifle, scrambled up it. The next in- 
stant Bruin was at the foot of the tree ; but, as this species of bear 
does not climb, he contented himself with turning the chase into a 
blockade. Night came on. In the darkness Cannon could not perceive 
whether or not the enemy maintained his station ; but his fears pictured 
him rigorously mounting guard. He passed the night, therefore, in 
the tree, a prey to dismal fancies. In the morning the bear was gone. 
Cannon warily descended the tree, gathered up his gun, and made the 
best of his way back to the camp, without venturing to look after his 
buflalo meat. 

* While, on this theme we will add another anecdote of an adventure 
with a grizzly bear, told of John Day. the Kentucky hunter, but which 
happened at a diflerent period of the expedition. Day was hunting in 
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company with one of Ihe derks of thd company, a lively youngster, 
who was a great favourite with the veteran, but whose vivacity he had 
continually to keep in check. They were in search of deer, when 
suddenly a huge grizzly bear emerged from a thicket about thirty yards 
distant, rearing himself upon his hind legs with a terrific growl, and 
displaying a hideous array of teeth and claws. The rifle of the young 
man was levelled in an instant, but John Day's iron hand was quickly 
upon his arm. " Be quiet, boy! be quiet!" exclaimed the hunter, 
between his clenched teeth, and without turning his eyes from the bear. 
They remained motionless. The monster regarded them for a time, 
then, lowering himself on his fore paws, slowly withdrew. He had 
not gone many paces before he again turned, reared bitnself on his 
hind legs, and repeated his menace. Day's hand was still ob the arm 
of his young companion ; he again pressed it hard, and kept repeating 
between his teeth, * *Quiet, boy !— keep quiet! — keep quiet !" — though 
the latter had not made a more since his first prohibition. The bear 
again lowered himself on all fours, retreated some twenty yards further, 
and again turned, reared, showed his teeth, and growled. This third 
menace was too much for the game spirit of John Day. ** By Jove !" 
exclaimed he, ''I can stand this no longer," and In an instant a ball 
from his rifle whizzed into the foe. The wound was not mortal ; but, 
luckily, it dismayed instead of enraging the animal, and he retreated 
into the thicket. 

Day's young companion reproached him for not practising the cau- 
tion which he enjoined upon others. " Why, boy," replied the vete- 
ran, << caution is caution, but one must not put up with too much even 
from a bear. Would you have me sufler my^lf to be bullied all day 
by a varmint?" 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

ftldian frail— Rmigh mowitain travellmg— Su/TeriDgs from hunger and thirst- 
Powder river — Game in abundance— A hunter's paradise — Mountain peak sfien 
at a great distance — One of the Bighorn chain— Rocky mownUins— Extwrt— Ap- 
pearanoc'-lieight — ^The Great American Desert — Various characteristics of the 
mountainfi — Indian superstitions concerning them— Land of souls— 'Toinids of the 
free and generout spirits— Happy hunting grounds. 

For the two following days the travellers pursued a westerly course 
for thirty-four miles, along a ridge of country dividing the tra)utary 
waters of the Missouri and Ae Yellowstone. As kndmarks they guided 
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themselred by the summlls of the far distant mountains, tvhich they 
supposed to belong to the Bighorn chain. They were gradually rising 
into a higher temperature, fof the weather was cold for the season, with 
a sharp frost in the night, and (ce of an eighth of an inch in thickness. 

On the twenly^second of August, early in the day, they came upon 
the trail of a numerous band. Rose and the other hunters examined 
the foot-prints with gi^at attention, and determined it to be the trail of 
a party of Crowd, reluming from an annual trading visit to tiie Man- 
dans. As this trail afforded more commodious travelling, they imme- 
diately struck into It, and followed it for two days. It led them over 
rough hills, and through broken gullies, during which time they suf- 
fbred great fatigue from the ruggedness of the country. The weather, 
too, which had recently been frosty, was now oppressively warm, and 
there was great scarcity of water, insomuch that a valuable dog be- 
longing to Mr. M'Kenzie died of thirst. 

At one time they had twenty-five miles of painful travel, without a 
drop of water, until they arrived at a small running stream. Here 
they eagerly slaked their thirst; but, this being allayed, the calls 
of hunger became equally importunate. Ever since they had got 
among these barren and arid hills, where there was a deficiency of 
grass, they had met with no buffaloes ; those animals keeping in the 
grassy meadows near the streams. They were obliged, therefore, to 
have recourse to their corn meal, which they reserved for such emer- 
gencies. Some, however, were lucky enough to kill a wolf, which 
they cooked for supper, and pronounced excellent food. 

The next morning they resumed their wayfaring, hungry and jaded, 
and had a dogged march of eighteen miles among the same kind of 
hills. At length they emerged upon a stream of clear water, one of the 
forks of Powder river, and to their great joy beheld once more wide 
grassy meadows, stocked with herds of buffalo. For several days they 
kept about the banks of this river, ascending it about eighteen miles. It 
was a hunter's paradise ; the buffaloes were in such abundance that they 
were enabled to kill as many as they pleased, and to jerk a sufficient 
supply of meat for several days' journeying. Here, then, they re- 
velled and reposed after their hungry and weary travel, hunting and 
feasUog, and reclining upon the grass. Their quiet, however, was a 
Httle marred by coming upon traces of Indians, who, they concluded, 
must be Crows ; they were therefore obliged to keep a more vigilant 
wa^h than eVer upon their horses. For several days they had been 
directing their march towards the lofty mountain descried by Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. M*Kenzie on the 17th of August, the height of which 
rendered it a landmark over a vast extent Of country. At first it had 
appeared to them solitary and detached ; but as they advanced towards 
% it pro^d to be Ifae principal summit of a c^ain of mountains. Day 
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by day it varied in form, or rather its lower peaks, and the summits of 
others of the chain emerged above the clear horizon, and finally the 
inferior line of hills which connected most of them rose to view. So 
far, however, are objects discernible in the pure atmosphere of these 
elevated plains, that^ from the place where they first descried the main 
mountain, they had to travel a hundred and fifty miles before they 
reached its base. Here they encamped on the thirtieth of August, 
having come nearly four hundred miles since leaving the Aricara 
village. 

The mountain which now towered alove them was one of the Bighorn 
chain, bordered by a river of the same name, and extending for a long 
distance rather east of north and west of south. It was a part of the 
great system of granite mountains which forms one of the most impor- 
tant and striking features of North America, stretching parallel to the 
coast of the Pacific from the Isthmus of Panama almost to the Arctic 
ocean ; and presenting a corresponding chain to that of the Andes in the 
southern hemisphere. This vast range has acquired from its rugged 
and broken character, and its summits of naked granite, the appellation 
of the Rocky mountains, a name by no means distinctive, as all elevated 
ranges are rocky. Among the early explorers it was known as the 
range of Chippewyan mountains, and this Indian name is the one it is 
likely to retain in poetic usage. Rising from the midst of vast plains 
and prairies, traversing several degrees of latitude, dividing the waters 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific, and seeming to bind with diverging 
ridges the level regions on its flanks, it has been figuratively termed the 
backbone of the northern continent. 

The Rocky mountains do not present a range of uniform elavation, 
but rather groups and occasionally detached peaks. Though some of 
these rise to the region of perpetual snows, and are upwards of eleven 
thousand feet in real altitude, yet their height from their immediate 
bases is not so great as might be imagined, as they swell up from ele- 
vated plains, several thousand feet above the level of the ocean. These 
plains are often of a desolate sterility, mere sandy wastes, formed of the 
detritus of the granite heights, destitute of trees and herbage, scorched 
by the ardent and reflected rays of the summer's sun, and, in winter, 
swept by chilling blasts from the snow-clad mountains. Such is a great 
part of that vast region extending north and south along the mountains, 
several hundred miles in width, which has not improperly been termed 
the Great American Desert. It is a region that almost discourages all 
hope of cultivation, and can only be traversed with safety by keeping 
near the streams which intersect it. Extensive plains likewise occur 
among the higher regions of the mountains, of considerable fertility. 
Indeed, these lofty plats of table land seem to form a peculiar feature 
in the American continents. Some occur among the Cordilleras of the 
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Andes, where cities, and towns, and cuUivaled farms, are to be seen 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The Rocky mountains, as we have already observed, occur some- 
times singly or in groups, and occasionally in collateral ridges. Be- 
tween these are deep valleys, with small streams winding through them, 
which find their way into the lower plains, augmenting as they pro- 
ceed, and ultimately discharging themselves into diose vast rivers, 
which traverse the prairies like great arteries, and drain the con- 
tinent. 

While the granitic summits of the Rocky mountains are bleak and 
bare, many of the inferior ridges are scantily clothed with scrubbed 
pines, oaks, cedar, and furze. Various parts of the mountains also 
bear traces of volcanic action. Some of the interior valleys are strewed 
with scoria and broken stones, evidently of volcanic origin ; the sur- 
rounding rocks bear the like character, and vestiges of extinguished 
craters are to be seen on the elevated heights. 

We have already' noticed the superstitious feelings with which the 
Indians regard the Black hills; but this immense range of mountains, 
which divides all that they know of the world, and gives birth to such 
mighty rivers, is still more an object of awe and veneration. They 
call it '' The crest of the world," and think that Wacondah, or the 
master of life, as they designate the Supreme Being, has his residence 
among these aerial heights. The tribes on the eastern prairies call 
them the mountains of the setting sun. Some of them place tlie 
"happy hunting grounds," their ideal paradise, among the recesses of 
these mountains ; but say that they are invisible to living men. Here 
also is the ''Land of souls," in which are the '* towns of the free and 
generous spirits," where those who have pleased the master of life 
while living, enjoy after death all manner of delights. 

Wonders are told of these mountains, by the distant tribes, whose 
warriors or hunters have ever wandered in their neighbourhood. It is 
thought by some that, after death, they will have to travel these moun- 
tains and ascend one of their highest and most rugged peaks, among 
rocks and snows and tumbling torrents. After many moons of pain- 
ful toil they will reach the summit, from whence they will have a view 
ever the land of souls. There they will see the happy hunting grounds, 
with the souls of the brave and good living in tents in green meadows, 
by bright running streams, or hunting the herds of buffalo, and elks, 
and deer, which have been slain on earth. There, too, they will see 
the villages or towns of the free and generous spirits brightening in 
the midst of delicious prairies. If they have acquitted themselves well 
while living, they will be permitted to descend and enjoy this happy 
country ; if otherwise, they will but be tantalised with this prospect of 
it, and then hurled back from the mountain, to wander about the 
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aandy plains, dad endure (be eteriial pangs of unsatisfied thirst and 
hunger. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Region of the Crow Indians -<- Scouts on the look-out — Visit from a crew of har4 
riders — A Crow camp — Presents to the Cro"W chief— Bargaining— Crow bullies—' 
Rose among his Indian friends— Parting with the Crows — Perplexities among the 
mountain9---More of the Crows — ^Equestrian children— Search after itragglers. 

TfiB trayelleri bad now arrived in the vidnity of (he mountain re- 
gions infested by Crow Indians. These restless marauders, as has 
already been observed, are apt to be continually on the prowl about 
the skirts of the mountains ; and even when encamped in some deep 
and pecluded glen, they keep scouts upon the cliffs and promontories, 
who, unseen themselves, can discern every living thing that moves 
oyer the subjacent plains and valleys. It was not to be expected that 
our travellers could pass unseen through a region thus vigilantly seih- 
tinelled ; accordingly, in the edge of the evening, not long after they 
had encamped at the foot of the Bighorn Sierra, a couple of wild-look*- 
ing beings, scantily clad in skins, but well armed, and mounted on 
horses as wild-looking as themselves, were seen approaching with 
great caution from among the rocks. They might have been mistaken 
for two of the evil spirits of the mountains so formidable in Indian 
fable. 

Rose was immediately sent out to hold a parley with them, and ia*- 
vite them to the eamp. They proved to be two soouts from the same 
band that bad been tracked for some days past, and which was now en- 
camped at some distance in the folds of the mountain. They were 
easily prevailed upon to conae to the camp, where they were well re^ 
ceived, and, after remaining there until late in the evening, departed 
to make a report of all they had seen and experienced, to their eom«- 
panioDS. 

The following day had scarce dawned when a troop of these wiM 
mountain scamperers came galloping with whoops and yells into the 
camp, bringing an invitation from their chief for the white men to visit 
him. The tents were accordingly struck, the horses laden, and the 
party were soon on the march. The Crow horsemen, as they escort- 
ed them, appeared to take a pride in showing off their equestrian skill 
and hardihood ; careering at full speed on their hal^-savage steeds, 
and dashing among rocks and crags, and up and down the most rugged 
and dangerous places with perfect ease and uneoncern. 
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A ride (A gUteen miles brou^t them, io ihe afternoon; in sight of 
the Crow camp. It was composed of leathern tents pitched in a mea- 
dow OQ the border of a small dear stream at the foot of the mountain. 
A great number of horses were grazing in the yicinity, many of them 
doubtless captured in marauding excursions. 

The Crow chieftain came forth tp meet his guests with great profes- 
sioiis of friendship, and conducte4 them to his tents, pointing out, by 
the way, a convenient place where they might fix their camp* No soon- 
er had they done so, than Mr. Hunt opened some of the packages and 
made the chief a present of a scarlet blanket, and a quantity of powder 
and ball ; be gave him also some knives, trinkets, and tobacco to be 
distributed among his warriors, with all which the grim potentate 
seemed, for the time, well pleased. As the Crows, however, were 
reputed to be perfidious in the extreme, and as errant freebooters as 
the bird after which they were so worthily named, and as their .ge- 
neral feelings towards the whites were known to be by no means 
friendly, the intercourse with them was conducted with great circum- 
spection. 

The following day was passed in trading with the Crows fer 
buffalo robes and skins, and in barterhig galled and jaded horses for 
others that were in good condition. Some of the men also purchased 
horses on their own account, so that the number now amounted to one 
hundred and twentyH)ne, most of them sound and active, and fit for 
mountain service. 

Their wants being supplied, they ceased all further traffic, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Crows, who became extremely urgent to con- 
tinue the trade, and, finding their importunities of no avail, assumed 
an insolent and menacing tone. All this was attributed by Mr. Hunt 
and his associates, to the perfidious instigations of Rose ^ interpreter, 
who they suspected of the desire to foment ill will between them and 
the savages, for the promotion of his nefarioi[)s plans. M'Lelian, with 
his usual tranchant mode of dealing out justice, resolved to shoot the 
desperado on the spot in case of any outbreak. Nothing of the kind, 
however, occurred. The Crows were probably daunted by the reso- 
lute, thou^ quiet, demeanour of the white men, and the constant vigi- 
lance and armed preparation which they maintained ; and Rose, if be 
really still harboured his knavish designs, must liave perceived that 
they were suspected, and, if attempted to be carried into effect, might 
bring ruin on his own head. 

The next morning, bright and early, Mr. Hunt proposed to resume 
his journeying. He took a ceremonious leave of the Crow chieftain, 
and his vagabond warriors, and, according to previous arrangements, 
consigned io their cherishing friendship and frat^nal adoption, their 
worthy confederate, Rose ; who, having figured among the water pi- 
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rates of the Mississippi, was well fitted to rise to distinction among the 
land pirates of the Rocky mountains. 

It is proper to add that the ruffian was well received among the tribe, 
and appeared to be perfectly satisfied with the compromise he had 
made ; feeling much more at his ease among saykges than among white 
men. It is outcasts from civilization, fugitives from justice, and heart- 
less desperadoes of this kind, who sow the seeds of enmity and bitter- 
ness among the unfortunate tribes of the frontier. There is no enemy 
so implacable against a country or a community as one of its own people 
who has rendered himself an alien by his crimes. 

Right glad to be relieved fram this treacherous compatiion, Mr. 
Hunt pursued his course along the skirts of the mountain in a southern 
direction, seeking for some practicable defile by which he might pass 
through it ; none such presented, however, in the course of fifteen miles, 
and he encamped on a small stream, still on the outskirts. The green 
meadows which border these mountain streams are generally well 
stocked with game, and the hunters soon killed several fat elks, which 
supplied the camp with fresh meat. In the evening the travellers were 
surprised by an unwelcome visit from several Crows, belonging to a 
different band from that which they had- recently left, and who said 
their camp was among the mountains. The consciousness of being 
environed by such dangerous neighbours, and of being still within the 
range of Rose and his fellow ruffians, obliged the party to be conti- 
nually on the alert, and to maintain ^vneary vigils throughout the night, 
lest they should be robbed of their horses. 

On the 3d of September, finding that the mountain still stretched 
onwards, presenting a continued barrier, ihey endeavoured to force a 
passage to the westward, but soon became entiangled among rocks and 
precipices which set all their efforts at defiance. The mountain 
seemed for the most part rugged, bare, and steril ; yet here and there 
it was clothed with pines, and with shrubs and flowering plants, some 
of which were in bloom. In toiling among these weary places, their 
thirst became excessive, for no water was to be met with. Numbers of 
the men wandered off into rocky dells and ravines, in hopes of finding 
senile brook or fountain ; some of whom lost their way, and did not 
rejoin the main party. 

After half a day of painful and fruitless scrambling, Mr. Hunt gave 
up the attempt to penetrate in this direction, and, returning to the 
little stream on the skirts of the mountain, pitched his tents within six 
miles of his encampment of the preceding night. He now ordered that 
signals should be made for the stragglers in quest of water, but the 
night passed away Without their return. 

The next morning, to their surfU'lse, Rose made his appearance at 
the camp, accompanied by some of his Crow associates. His uowel- , 
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come visit revived their suspicions, bat be annouDced himself as a mes- 
senger of goodwill from the chief, who, finding they bad taken a wrong 
road, had sent Rose and his companions to guide them to a nearer and 
better one across the mountain. 

Having no choice, being themselves utterly at fault, they set out 
under this questionable escort. They had not gone far before they fell 
in with the whole party of Crows, who, they now found, were going 
the same road with themselves. The two cavalcades of white and red 
men, therefore, pushed on together, and presented a wild and pictu- 
resque spectacle, as, equipped with various weapons and in various 
garbs, with trains of packhorses, they wound in long lines through the 
rugged defiles, and up and down the crags and steeps of the mountain. 
Thejravellers had again an opportunity to see and admire the eques- 
trian habitudes and address of this hard-riding tribe. They were all 
mounted, man, woman, and child, for the Crows have horses in abun- 
dance, so that no one goes on foot. The children are perfect imps on 
horseback. Among them was one so young that he could not yet 
speak. He was tied on a colt of two years old, but managed the reins 
as if by instinct, and plied the whip with true Indian prodigality. Mr. 
Hunt inquired the age of this infant jockey, and was answered that ''he 
had seen two winters.** 

This is almost realizing the fable of the centaurs ; nor can we won- 
der at the equestrian adroitness of these savages, who are thus in a 
manner cradled in the saddle, and become in infancy almost identified 
with the animal they bestride. 

The mountain defiles were exceedingly rough and broken, and the 
travelling painful to the burdened horses. The parly, therefore, pro- 
ceeded but slowly, and were gradually left behind by the band of 
Grows, who had taken the lead. It is more than probable that Mr. 
Hunt loitered in his course, to get rid of such fellow-travellers. Cer- 
tain it is that he felt a sensation of relief as he saw the whole crew, the 
renegade Rose, and all, disappear among the windings of the moun- 
tain, and heard the last yelp of the savages die away in the distance. 

When they were fairly out of sight, and out of hearing, he encamped 
on the head waters of the little stream of the preceding day, having come 
about sixteen miles. Herehe remained allthesucceedingday, as well (o 
give time for the Crows to get in the advance, as for the stragglers, who 
had wandered away in quest of water two days previously, to rejoin the 
camp. Indeed, considerable uneasiness began to be felt concerning 
these men, lest they should become utterly bewildered in the defiles 
of the mountains, or should fall into the hands of some marauding 
band of savages. Some of the most experienced hunters were sent in 
search of them; others, in the meantime, employed themselves in 
hunting. The narrow valley in which they encamped being watered 
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by a cunniDg stream, yielded fredi pasturage, and, though in the heart 
of the Bighorn mountaios, was well slocked with buffalo. Seyeral 
of these were killed, as also a grizzly bear. Id 4he etemng, to the 
satisfactioD of all parties, the stragglers made their appearanee, 
and provisioDS being in abundance, there was hearty good oheet in the 
camp. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MoiuiUingjIend^-WanileHiigband of sayages— Anecdotes of Shoshonies and Flathead* 
— 'Root dlggtiii— Tkeir solitary lurking haMts^Ghiomes of thcf monntains— Windl 
riyer— Scarcity of food— Alteration of route^Tlia FiloCKsoM or T«4ona«-4lt«ftek 
of the Colorado— Hunting camp. 

Resuming their course on the following morning, Mr. Hunt and hit 
companions continued on westward through a rugged region of hilla 
and rocks» but diversified in many plac^ by grassy little glen^, with 
springs of water, bright sparkling brooks, clumps of pine trees, and a 
profusion of flowering plants, which were in full bloom^ although the 
weather was frosty. These beautiful and verdant reeesses, running 
through and softening the rugge^ mountanM^ were the^ing and re-^ 
freshing to the wayworn travellers. 

In the course of the morning, as they wwe entangled id a defile, 
they beheld a small band of savages, as wild looking as the surround'^ 
ing scenery, who reconnoitred them warily from the rodU before they 
ventured to advance. Some of them were mounted on horses rudely 
caparisoned, with bridles or hadters of bufialo hide, one eikl trailing 
after them on the ground. They proved to be a mixed party of Flathead^ 
and Shosbonies, or Snakes; and as these tribes will be frequently men-> 
tioned in the course of this work, we shall give a few intl'ddactory 
particulars concerning them. 

The Flatheads in question are not to be eoitfounded with thoM of 
the name who dwell about the lower waters of the Columbia ; neither 
do they flatten their heads, as the others do. They inhabit the banks 
of a river on the west side of the mountains, and are described ni 
simple, honest, and hospitable. Like alt people of similar diaraoter, 
whether civilized or savage, they are prone to be imposed upon ; and 
are especially maltreated by the ruthless Blackfeet, who harass 
them in their villages, steal their horses by night, or openly carry 
them off in the foce of day, without provoking pursuit or retalla^ 
tion. 
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The Shoghonies are a branch of the once powerful and prdflperoug 
tribe of the Snakes, who possessed a glorious baotifig CKmntry abo«t 
the upper forks of the Missouri, abounding in beftv^ aod bnffid^. 
Their hunting ground was occasionally invaded by the Blad^feet, but 
the Snakes battled brarely for their doouiins^ and a iMtg and bteody 
feud existed, with variable soecess. At lengtfi Ibe Hudsan's Bay €oiQ" 
pany, extending their trade into the intarior^ had idbidtiiigs mUk A0 
Blackfeet, who iirere nearest to them, and aupplted thisDi with £re- 
arnu. The Snakes, who occasionally traded with fbe £|»aiaards« mt^ 
4eav0Qred, but in vain, to obtaiii similar weapons ; Hm S^panidi tradars 
Wisd J refosed to arm them so fdrmidably. The Blackfeet had ttow a ^ 
vast advantage, and soon dispossessed the f oor Snakes of their lavourite 
hunting gr(>i]iids, their land of i^leety, aad drbvie them leom ^bae -(• 
place, until they were fain to take ve&ige in the wildest and mocft de* 
sdate recesses of the Rt>cky mouat»ns. Even here ttiey are^idyecfted 
to occasional visits from their implacaUe foes, as long as they havie 
horses, or any other prop^ty, to tempt the plundever. Thus by 
degrees the Snakes have become a scattered, broken spirited, impove- 
rished people ; keeping about lonely rivers and mountain atreama, And 
subsisting chiefly upon fish. Such of (hem as still possesis horses, and 
occasionally figure as hunters, are called Shosbooies; but there is 
another class, the most abject and forlorn, who are called ShudLora, or 
more commonly Diggers and Root eaters. Tiiese sre .a ahy,' secret, 
solitary race, who keep in the most retired parts t)f the mountains, 
lurking like gnomes in caverns and elefts of the rocks, and subsisting 
in a great measure on the roots of the earth. Sometimes, in passii% 
through a solitary mountain valley, the traveller comefi perchance upon 
the bleeding carcass of a deer or buffalo fhat has just been skin. He 
looks round in vain for the hunter ; the wheAe landso ape islifdesaand 
deserted : at length he perceives a thread of smoke, curling up from 
among tile crags and cliffs, and scrambling to the place, finds some 
(brlorn and skutkiiig brood of diggers, terrified at bei ng discovered. 

The ShoAonies, however, who, as lias been obflierved, have atill 
^* horse to ride and weapon to wear,'' are somewhsi bolder in their 
spirit, and more open and wide in their wanderings. In the autumii, 
when salmiMi disappear from the rivers, «nd hunger begins to pindb, 
they €iven venture down into their ancient hunting groiunds,) to make a 
foray among the buffak)es. In this perilous enlerpra e they are ocoa- 
sionalf y joined by tte Flatheads, the persecutions of thi 3:Blaekfeet hav- 
ing produced a close alliance and 00-operation betweet n these kickless 
and maltreated tribes. Still, notwithstanding their uni ted force, «very 
Mep they take wHhin the debateable grmmd istaken xn fear and trem- 
bling, and Willi the utmoi^ preoacition : an4 an Kndif o trader assures 
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US, that ho has seen at least five hundred of them, armed and equipped 
for action, and keeping watch upon the hill tops, while about fifty 
were hunting in the prairie. Their excursions are brief and hurried; 
as soon as they have collected and jerked sufficient buffalo meat for 
winter provisions, they pack their horses, abandon the dangerous hunt- 
ing grounds, and hasten back to the mountains, happy if they have 
not the terrible Blackfeet rattling after them. 

Such a confederate band of Shoshonies and Flalheads was the one 
met by our travellers. It was bound on a visit to the Arapahoes, a 
tribe inhabiting the banks of the Nebraska. They were armed to the 
best ofthei'r scanty means, and some of the Shoshonies bad bucklers of 
buffalo hide, adorned with feathers and leathern fringes, and which 
have a charmed virtue in their eyes, from having been prepared with 
mystic ceremonies by their conjurers. 

In company with this wandering band our travellers proceeded all 
day. Jn the evening they encamped near to each other in a defile of 
the mountains, on the borders of a stream running north, and falling 
into Bighorn river. In the vicinity of the camp, they found goose- 
berries, strawberries, and currants, in great abundance. The defile 
bore traces of having been a thoroughfare for countless herds of buf- 
faloes, though not one was to be seen . The hunters succeeded in killing 
an elk and several black-tailed deer. 

They were now in the bosom of the second Bighorn ridge, with 
another lofty and snow-crowned mountain, full in view to the west. 
Fifteen miles of westerji course brought them, on the following day, 
down into an intervening plain, well stocked with buffalo. Here the 
Snakes and Flatheads joined with the white hunters in a successful 
hunt, that soon filled the camp with provisions. 

On the morning of the 9th of September, the travellers parted com- 
pany with their Indian friends, and continued on their course to the 
west. A march of thirty miles brought them, in the evening, to the 
banks of a rapid ;and beautifully clear stream about a hundred yards 
wide. It is the .north fork or branch of the Bighorn river, but bears 
its peculiar name* of the Wind river, from being subject in the winter 
season to a continued blast which sweeps its banks and prevents the 
snow from lying, on them. This blast is said to be caused by a. narrow 
gap or funnel in the mountains through which the river forces its way 
between perpendicular precipices, resembling cut rocks. 

This river gives its name to a whole range of mountains consisting 
of three paralle I chains, eighty miles in length, and about twenty or 
twenty-five bro ad. One of its peaks is probably fifteen thousand feet 
above the level rof the sea, being one of the highest of the Rocky Sierra. 
These movintains give rise, not merely to the Wind or Bighorn river. 
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but to 'several branches of the Yellowstone and the Missouri on the 
east, and of the Columbia and Colorado on the west ; thus dividing the 
sources of these mighty streams. 

For five succeeding days, Mr. Hunt and his party continued up the 
course of the Wind river, to tl^e distance of about eighty miles, crossing 
and recrossing it, according to its windings, and the nature of its banks ; 
sometimes passing through valleys, at other times scrambling over rocks 
and hills. The country in general was destitute of trees, but they 
passed through groves of wormwood, eight and ten feet in height, 
which they used occasionally for fuel, and they met with large quan- 
tities of wild flax. 

The mountains were destitute of game ; they came in sight of two 
grizzly bears, but could not get near enough for a shot ; provisions, 
therefore, began to be scanty. They saw large flights of the kind of 
thrush commonly called the robin, and many smaller birds of migra- 
tory species; but the hills in general appeared lonely and with few 
signs of animal life. On the evening of the 1 Ath September, they en- 
camped on the forks of the Wind, or Bighorn river. The largest of 
these forks came from the range of Wind river mountains. 

The hunters who served as guides to the party in this part of their 
route, had assured Mr. Hunt that, by following up Wind river, and 
crossing a single mountain ridge, he would come upon the waters of 
the Columbia. The scarcity of game, however, which already had 
been felt to a pinching degree, and which threatened them with famine 
among the steril heights which lay before them, admonished them to 
change their course. It was determined, therefore, to make for a 
stream, which, they were informed, passed through the neighbouring 
mountains, to the south of west, on the grassy banks of which it was 
probable they would meet with buflalo. Accordingly, about three 
o'clock on the following day, meeting with a beaten Indian road which 
led in the proper direction, they struck into it, turning their backs upon 
Wind river. 

In the course of the day, they came to a height that commanded an 
almost boundless prospect. Here one of the guides paused, and, after 
considering the vast landscape attentively, pointed to three mountain 
peaks glistening with snow, which rose, he said, above a fork of Co- 
lumbia river. They were hailed by the travellers with that joy with 
which a beacon on a seashore is "hailed by mariners after a long and 
dangerous voyag;e. It is true there was many a weary league to be 
traversed before they should reach these landmarks, for, allowing for 
their evident height, and the extreme transparency of the atmosphere, 
they could not be much less than a hundred miles distant. Even after 
reaching them, there would yet remain hundreds of miles of their 
journey to be accomplished. All these matters were forgotten in the 
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joy tl MttDg th« fini laDdmtrkg of tho Columbia^ that river wbicl^ 
formod the bourn of ih6 expeditioo* These remailLable peaks are 
known to some trayellers as. the Tetont ; as they had been guidiog 
points for many days to Mr. Hunt, he gave them the Qame of the 
Pilot Knobs. 

The tratellera continued their course to the south of west for about 
forty miles, through a region so elevated that patches of snow lay on 
the highest summits, and on the northern declivities. At length they 
Dame to the desired stream, the object of their search, the waters of 
which flowed to the west. It was, in fact, a branch of the Colorado^ 
which falls into the gulf of California, and had received from the 
hunters the name of Spanish river, from information given by the In- 
dians, that Spaniards resided upon its lower waters. 

The Mpeci of this river and its vicinity was cheering to the way- 
worn and hungry travellers. Its banks were green, and there were 
grassy valleys running from it in various directions, into the heart of 
the rugged mountains, with herds of buffalo quietly gracing. The 
hunters sallied forth with keen alacrity, and soon returned laden 
with provisions. 

In this part of the mountains Mr. Hunt met with three different 
kinds of gooseberries. The common purple, on a low and very thorny 
bush; a yellow kind, of an excellent flavour, growing on a stalk free 
from thorns; and a deep piirpie, of the size and taste of our winter 
grape^ with a thwny stalk. There Were also three kinds of currants, 
one very large, and well tasted, of a purple colour, and growing on a 
bush eight or nine feet high. Another of a yellow eolour» and of the 
size and taste of the large red currant, the bush four or five iset high ; 
and the third a beautiful scarlet, resembling the strawberry in sw^t^ 
M8S, thougli rather insipid, and growing one low inish. 

On the 17^, they continued down the course of the river> oiduing 
ifteen miles to tbe south-west. The river abouiMled with geesa and 
ducks, and there were signs of its being inhabited by beaver «o4olkrs: 
ndeed tiiey were ttow approa(}hiag regp6ns whero these animals, Ihe 
{^eat objects of the fur trade, are said to abound. They eeeaapsd for 
ti» night opposite the end of a mountain in the west, which was pro^ 
bably the last chain of the Rooky mountains. On the following 
«u>rning they abandoned the main course of Spanish river, and taking 
81 north-west direction for eight miles, came upon one of its little 4ribu« 
taries, issuing out of the bosom of the mountains, and numing through 
green meadows, ytdding pasturage lo herds of bu£Ulo. As these were 
probably the last of that animal they would meet with» they encamped 
on the grassy bnks of the river, determined to spend several days in 
hunting, so as to be aUe to jerk sufficient meat to supply them until 
they should reach the waters of the Columbia, wlmre they Irustod to 
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fisd fish «BMi^ for th^r support. A little repose, too, was necessary 
for iioth men and horses, after their rugged and incessant marching ; 
hftviog, in the course of ihe last seyenteen days, tratersed two hun- 
dred md sixty miles of rough, and, in many parts, sterQ mountain 
eomitry 



CHAPTf» XXX- 

A ^tifiil hxmtkofL camp— Shoslumif bimteni^-^obtck'i rifef-*Msd rlr«u«b. 
campment near Uie Pilot Knobs — A consultation — Prepanti«90 A>r » ffitHom 
Toyage. 

tm days wei^e passed by Hr . Hunt and his companions in the fresh 
meadows watered by the bright little mountain stream. The hunjters 
made great havoc among Ae buffaloes, and brou^t in quantities of 
meat; tiie ?oyageurs busied themseWes about the fires, roasting and 
stewing for present purposes, or drying provisions for the journey ; the 
packhorses, eased of their burdens, rolled in Ihe grass, or grazed al 
large about the ample pastures ; those of 1)ie party who had no call upon 
thenr services, ifidulged in the luxury of perfect relaxation, and the 
camp presented a picture of rude feasting and revelry, of mingled 
bustle and repose, characteristic of a halt in a fine hunting country. 
In tlie'eo«irBe of one of their excursions, some of the men came in sight 
of a snail party of Indians, who instantly fled in great apparent con- 
slerAatkMi. Tkey immediaiely returned to camp with the SntelUgenc(^ : 
upon which Mr. Hunt and (our others flung themselves upon theljr 
hcvids and sallied forA to reconnoitre. After riding for a'bout eight 
oiikis, liiey came «poB « wild mountain Scene. A lonely greeq valley 
straldied iNlore Ihm, surrounded by rugged heights. A herd of buf- 
iilo w^ns ctfeering mtdly through it, with a troop of slivage horsemen 
IB Ml chase, plying them with &air bows and arrows. The appear- 
ance 4»f Mr. Hunt and his ^eompanions put an abrupt end to the hunt ; 
tlM buffalo scuttled off in one direction, while the Indians plied their 
lashw «nd galloped off In another, as fast as their steeds copld carry 
them. Mr. Runt gavedhase; ^ere was a sharp scamper, though of 
sbart eoBtinaaAee. Two young Indians, who were indifferently 
flMUBted, vrere soon^ overtaken. They were terribly frightened, and 
evl4entty gt've Ihomselvos up for lost. By degrees their fears were 
altayed by kind treatnient, but tiiey continued to regard the strangers 
wiHi a mh^ture of a wo «Had wonder ; for it was the first time in their livef 
Mwy had ov^ seen a wlnte man. 
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They belonged to a party of Snakes who had come across the moun- 
tains on their autumnal hunting excursion to provide buffalo meat for 
the winter. Being persuaded of the peaceable intentions of Mr. Hunt 
and his companions, they, willingly conducted them to their camp. It 
was pitched in a narrow valley on the margin of a stream. The: tents 
were of dressed skins ; some of them fantastically painted ; with horses 
grazing about them. The approach of the party caused a transient 
alarm in the camp, for these poor Indians were ever on the look-out 
for cruel foes. No sooner, however, did they recognise the garb and 
complexion of their visiters, than their apprehensions were changed 
into joy; for some of them had dealt with white men, and knew them 
them to be friendly, and to abound with articles of singular value. 
They welcomed them, therefore, to their tents, set food before them, 
and entertained them to the best of their power. 

They had been successful in their hunt, and their camp was full of 
jerked buffalo meat; all of the choicest kind, and extremely, fat. Mr. 
Hunt purchased enough of them, in addition to what had. been killed 
and cured by his own hunters, to load all the horses excepting those 
reserved for the partners and the wife of Pierre Dorion. He found also 
a few beaver skins in their camp, for which he paid liberally, as an 
inducenient for them to hunt for more ; informing them that some of 
his party intended to live among the mountains, and trade with the na* 
tive hunters for their peltries. , The poor Snakes soon coniprehended the 
advantages thus held out to them, and promised to exert themselves to 
procure a quantity of beaver skins for future traffic. 

Being now well supplied with provisions, Mr. Hunt broke up his en- 
canipment oa the 2Ath of September, and continued on to the west. A 
march of fifteen miles, over a mountain ridge, brought them to a stream 
about fifty feet in width, which Hoback, one of their guides, who had 
trapped about the neighbourhood when in the service of Mr. Henry, 
recognised for one of the head waters of the Columbia. The travellers 
hailed it with delight, as the first stream they had encountered tending 
toward their point of destination. They kept alongit for two days, during 
which, from the contribution of many rills and brooks, it gradually swel- 
led into a small river. As it meandered among rocks and precipices, they 
were frequently obliged to ford it, and such was its rapidity, that the 
men were often in danger of being swept away. Sometimes the banks 
advanced so close upon the river, that they were obliged to scramble up 
and down their rugged promontories, or to skirt along their bases where 
there was scarce a foothold, Their horses had dangerous falls in some 
of these pasjgies. One of them rolled, with his load, nearly two hun- 
dred feet down hill into the river, but without receiving any injury. 
At length they emerged from these stupendous defiles, and continued 
for several miles along the bank of Hoback's river, through one of the 
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Stern mountaio valleys. Here it was joined by a river of greater mag- 
nitude and swifter current, and their united waters swept off through 
the valley in one impetuous stream, which, from its rapidity and tur* 
bulence» had received the name of Mad river. At the confluence of 
these streams the travellers encamped. An important point in their 
arduous journey hiad been obtained, a few miles from their camp rose 
the three vast snowy peaks called the Tetons, or the Pilot Knobs, the 
great landmarks of the Columbia, by which they had shaped their 
course through this mountain wilderness. By their feet flowed the 
rapid current of Mad river, a stream ample enough to admit of the na- 
vigation of canoes, and down which they might possibly be able to steer 
their course to the main body of the Columbia. The Canadian voya- 
geurs rejoiced at the idea of once more launching themselves upon their 
favourite element ; of exchanging their horses for canoes, and of glid* 
ing down the bosoms of rivers, instead of scrambling over the backs of 
mountains. Others of the party, also, inexperienced in this kind of 
travelling, considered their toils and troubles as drawing to a close. 
They had conquered the chief difficulties of this great rocky barrier, 
and now flatterefd themselves with the hope of an easy downward 
course for the rest of their journey. Little did they dream of the 
hardships and perils by land and water, which were yet to be encoun- 
tered in the frightful wilderness that intervened between them and the 
shores of the Pacific! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A Gonsnltation whether to i^oceed by land or water—- Preparations for boat build- 
ing— |An exploring party — A party of trappers detached — ^Two Snake visiters^- 
Their report concerning the river — Confirmed by the exploring party— Mad river 
abandoned — ^Arrival at Henry's fort —Detachment of Robinson, Hoback, and Riz- 
ner to trap — Mr. Miller resolves to accompany them— Their departure. 

On the banks of Mad river Mr. Hunt held a consultation with the 
other partners as to their future movements. The wild and impetuous 
current of the river rendered him doubtful whether it might not abound 
with impediments lower down, sufficient to render the navigation of it 
slow and perilous, if not impracticable. The hunters who had acted as 
guides, knew nothing of the character of the river below ; what rocks, 
and shoals, and rapids might obstruct it, or through what mountains 
and deserts it might pasi^. Should they then abandon their horses, cast 
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Ibemsekes lotMieiQ fragile barks upon this wild, doablfbl, and unknown 
ri?er; or should tboy cootioue their more toilsome and tedious, but 
perhaps mere certain waytaHng by land ? 

The Tote» as might haTe been expedod, was iainiost onMilmons for 
embarkation ; for when men are in diflkullies every dian^ seems to 
be for the better. The difficulty now was to find Umber of suflBcient 
jiae for Ibe eonstraction of eanoes, the trees in these high mountain re- 
gion<beiog chiefly a scrubbed growth of pines and cedars, tspen^, haws 
and service berries, and a small kind of cotton tree with a leaf resem- 
bling that of the willow. Ttiere was a species of Idrge fir, but so fuU 
of knots as to endanger the axe in hewing it* After searching for some 
lime» a growth of timber, of sufficient size, was found lower down the 
river, whereupon the encampment was moved to the vidnity. 

The men were now set to work to fell trees, and die mountains 
echoed to the unwonted sound of their axes. While preparations were 
thus going on for a voyage down the river, Mr. Hunt, who still en- 
tertained doubts of its practicabiiity, despatched an exploring party, 
consisting of John Reed the clerk, John Day the hunter, and Pierre 
Dorion the, interpreter, with ordera to proceed several days' march 
along the aU>eam» and notice its course and character. 

After their departare, Mr. Hunt turned his thoughts to another ob- 
ject of importance. Be had now arrived at the head waters of the 
Columbia, which were among the main points embraced by the en- 
terprise of Mr. Astor. These upper streams were reputed to abound 
in beaver, and had as yet been unmolested by the white trapper. The 
numerous signs of beaver met with during the recent search for tim- 
ber, gave evidence th^t the neighbourhood was a good ''trapping 
ground." Here then it was proper to begin to cast loose those leashes 
of hardy trappers, that are detached from trading parties, in the very 
heart of the wilderness. The men detached in the present instance 
were Alexander Carson, Louis St. Michel, Pierre Detay6, and Pierre 
IMausay. Trappers generally go in pairs, that they may assfsl, pro- 
tect and comfort each other in their lonely and perilous occupations. 
Thus Carson and St. Michel formed one oouple, and Detay^ and De- 
launay another. They were fitted out with traps, arms, ammunition, 
horses, and every other requisite, and were to trap upon the upper 
part of Mad river, a<id vpion the neighbouring streams of tiie mountains. 
This would probably occupy them for some months ; and, when they 
abevid tiavie collected a sufficient quantity of peltries, they were to 
pack them upon their horses and make the best of ^ir way to the 
mouth of Columbia river, or to any intermediate poet whidi might be 
eitaUiflhedby tite company. They took leave of their comrades, and 
started <^ on their several courses with stout hearts, and cheerful 
countenances; though these lonely cruisings into a wiM and hostile 
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.witderDess feeta toihe untoitlaCecl ^qiuivalatit to being eaM adrift in the 
ship's yawl in the midst of the ocean. . 

Of the pm\s that attend thci lonely trapiper, the reader will have 
flufficient proof, when be comes, in the after part o{ this work, toiearo 
the hard fortunes of these poor fellows in the eourse of tbeir wild per 
regrioiations. 

The trapperi bad not long departed, when two Snake Indians wan- 
dered into the camp* When they perceived that the sbrangers were fa* 
bricating canoes, they shook their beads and gave them to understand 
that the river was not navigable. Tbeir information, however, was 
scoffed at by some of the party, wbo were obstinately bent on embar- 
kation, but was confirmed by the exploring party who returned after 
several days absence. They had kept along the river with great dtfli- 
culty for two dayd, and found it a narrow, crooked, turbulent stream, 
confined in a rOcky channel, with many rapids, and occasionally over* 
bung wth precipices. From the summit of one of these they bad 
eaught a bird's eye view of its boisLerous career, for a great distance, 
through the h^rt of the mountain, with impending rocks and ciifff. 
Satijsfied, from this view, Uiat it was useless to follow its course edber 
by land or water, they had given up all further investigation. 

These eoncurriog reports determined Mr. Hunt to abandon Mad 
river, and seek some more navigable stream. This deierminatioa was 
Doncurred in by all bis associates excepting Mr. Miller, who had becomo 
i«palient of the faiigbe of land travel, and was lor immediate embaru- 
Jialloa at all bazarda. This gentlemaa bad been in a gloomy and irri* 
tated state of mind for abmo time past, being treubied with a bodily 
malady that rendered traveliifig oo horseback extremely irksome to 
him, and being, moreover, discontented with having a analler share 
in the expedition tten his eomradcs. His unroaaooable objeetioos to a 
further march by land were overruled, and the party prepared to 
decamp. 

Bobiosea, Hoback^ and Rizner, the three hunters who had hitherto 
nerved as guides amo»g the mountains, now stepped fcHinrard, and ad-^ 
v^ed Mr* Hunt to make for the post estaidishod during the preceding 
fear by Mr. Henry, of the Missouri Fur Company. Tbsy had been 
with Mr« Etomry, and, as far as they could Judge by Ihe neighbouring 
t ati daMr ks, bis post could not be very far ^. They presumed timro 
oould be but one intervening ridge of moantaifis, which might be 
IMttsed wKboiGrt any great difBeulty. Henry'a post, or lort, was on an up-- 
por brandi of ^ Columbia, down which they nMde no <JMibt it would 
be easy to navigate in canoes. 

The two Snake Indians being questioned in the mattier, showed a 
perfect knowledge of the situation of the post, and oilered, with great 
alacrity, to guido thorn (o the place. Tbeir offer was aoc^led, greatly 
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to the displeasure of Mr. Miller, who seemed obstinately bent upon 
braving the perils of Mad river. 

The weather for a few days past had been stormy ; with rain and 
sleet. The Rocky mountains are subject to tempestuous winds from 
the west; these sometimes come in flaws or currents, making a path 
through the forests many yards in width, and whirling off trunks and 
branches to a great distance. The present storm subsided on the 3d of 
October, leaving all the surrounding heights covered with snow ; for, 
while rain had fallen in the valley, it had snowed on the hill tops. 

On the Ath, they broke up their encampment, and crossed the river, 
the water coming up to the girths of their horses. After travelling 
four miles, they encamped at the foot of the mountain, the last, as they 
hoped, which they should have to traverse. Four days more took 
them across it, and over several plains, watered by beautiful little 
streams, tributaries of Mad river. Near one of their encampmenta 
there was a hot spring continually emitting a cloud of vapour. . These 
elevated plains, which give a peculiar character to the mountains, are 
frequented by large gangs of antelopes, fleet as the wind. 

On the evening of the 8th October, after a cold wintry day, with 
gusts of westerly wind and flurries of snow, they arrived at the sought 
for post of Mr. Henry. Here he had fixed himself, after being com- 
pelled, by the hostilities of the Blackfeet, to abandon the upper waters 
of the Missouri. The post, however, was deserted, for Mr. Henry had 
left it in the course of the preceding spring, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, had fallen in with Mr. Lisa, at the Aricara village on the Mis- 
souri, sonietime after the separation of Mr. Hunt and his party. 

The weary travellers gladly took possession of the deserted log hots 
which bad formed the post, and which stood on the bank of a stream 
upwards of a hundred yards wide, on which they intended to embark. 
There being plenty of suitable timber in the neighbourhood, Mr. Hunt 
immediately proceeded to construct canoes. As he would have to leave 
his horses and their accoutrements here, he determined to make this a 
trading post, where the trappers and hunters, to be distributed about 
the country, might repair ; and where the traders might touch on their 
way through the mountains to and from the establishment at the mouth 
of the Columbia. He informed the two Snake Indians of this deter- 
mination, and engaged them to remain in that neighbourhood and take 
care of the horses until the white men should return, promising them 
ample rewards for their fidelity. It may seem a desperate chance 
to trust to the faith and honesty of two such vagabonds ; but, as the 
horses would have, at all events, to be abandoned, and would otherwise 
become the property of the first vagrant horde that should encounter 
them, it was one chance in favour of their being regained. 

At this place anotlier detachment of hunters prepared to separate 
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from the party for the purpose of trapping beaver. Three of these had 
already been in this neighbourhood, being the veteran Robinson and 
his companions, Hoback and Rizner, who had accompanied Mr. 
Henry across the mountains, and who had been picked up by Mr. 
Hunt on th^ Missouri, on their way home to Kentucky. According 
to agreement they were fitted out with horses, traps, ammunition, and 
every thing requisite for their undertaking, and were to bring in all 
the peltries they should collect, either to this trading post, or to the 
establishment at the mouth of Columbia river. , Another hunter, of the 
name of Cass, was associated with them in their enterprise. It Is in 
this way that small knots of trappers and hunters are distributed about 
the wilderness by the fur companies, and, like cranes and bitterns, 
' haunt its solitary streams. Robinson the Kentuckian, the veteran of 
the '' bloody ground," who, as has already been noted, had been scalped 
by the Indians in his younger days, was the leader of this little band. 
When they were about to depart, Mr. Miller called the partners together, 
and threw up his share in the company, declaring his intention of join- 
ing the party of trappers. 

This resolution struck every one with astonishment, Mr. Miller 
being a man of educatidh and of cultivated habits, and little fitted for 
the rude life of a hunter. Beside, the precarious and slender profits 
arising from such a life were beneath the prospects of one who held a 
share in the general enterprise. Mr. Hunt was especially concerned 
and mortified at his determination, as it was through his advice and 
influence he had entered into the concern. He endeavoured, there- 
fore, to dissuade him from this sudden resolution ; representing its 
rashness, and the hardships and perils to which it would expose him. 
He earnestly advised him, however he might feel dissatisfied with the 
enterprise, still to continue on in company u^til they should reach the 
mouUi of Columbia river. There they would meet the expedition 
that was to come by sea; when, should he still feel disposed to re- 
linquish the undertaking, Mr. Hunt pledged himself to furnish him a 
passage home in one of the vessels belonging to the company. 

To all this. Miller replied abruptly, that it was useless to argue with 
him, as his mind was made up. They might furnish him, or not, as 
they pleased, with the necessary supplies, but he was determined to 
part company here, and set off with the trappers. So saying, he flung 
out of their presence without vouchsafing any further conversation. 

Much as this wayward conduct gave them anxiety, the partners saw 
it was in vain to remonstrate. Every attention was paid to fit him out 
for his headstrong undertaking. He was provided with four horses^ 
and all the articles he required. The two Snakes undertook to con- 
duct him^and his companions to an encampment of their tribe, lower 
down among the mountains, from whom they would receive informa-* 
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fiofi as (0 the best trapping grounds. After thus guiding theih, the 
Snakes were to return to Fort Henry, as the new trading post was 
called, and take charge of the horses li^hich the party would leave 
there, of which, after all the hunter^ were supplied, there reniaiaed 
seyenty-seven. . These matters being all arranged, Mr. Miller set out 
with his companions, under guidance of the two Snakes, on the 10th 
of October ; and much did it grieve the friends of that geotletnaa to 
see him thus wantonly casting himself loose upon savage life. How he 
and his eomrades fared in die wilderness, and bow the Sorius acqpit^ 
ted diemselTes of their trust, respediBg the horses, will hereafter iqp- 
pear in Ae course of these rainAfiDg anecdotes. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

Sctn(]r Sut—- A moidicaBt Ssake — Embarcatioa ob Uearf river-*- Joy of tbe voya-* 
gears-— Arrival at Snake river — Rapids and breakers — Beginning of misfortunes 
— ^Snake encampments — Parley with a savage — A second dissster-^Loss of a 
boatman— 'The Caldfon lama. 

Whiib the canoes were in preparation, the huirters ranged about the 
neighbourhood but with little success. Tracks of buffatoelwere to bo 
seen in all directions, but none of a fresh date. There were some 
elk, but extremely wild ;,two only were killed. Antelopes were like- 
wbe seen, but too Ay and fleet to be approached A few faeavert 
were taken etery night, and salmon trout of a small size, so that the 
camp had principally to subsist opon dried buffalo meat. 

On the IMh, a poor, half-naked Snake Indian, one el that ferlor« 
taste called the Shuckers, or diggers, made his appearance at the camp. 
He came from some lurking place among the rocks and clitib, and pre- 
sented a picture of that famishing wretdiedness to which these lonely 
fugilires among the mountains are sometimes reduced. Having re* 
ccived wherewithal to allay his hunger, tie disappeared, but in the 
course of a day or two returned to the camp bringing with him hi| 
son, a miserable boy still more naked and forlorn than himself. Food 
was given to both ; they skulked about the camp like hungry hounds, 
seeking what they might devour, and having gathered up the feet and 
entrails of some beavers that were lying about, stunk off with them to 
their den among the rocks. 

By the 18th of October, fifteen canoes were completed, and on the 
following day the party embarked with Aeir offsets ; lecriag their 
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horsdd grazing about the bankf, and trusting to the honesty of the two 
Soakei, and jome special turn of good luck for their future recorery. 

The current bore them along at a rapid rale ; the light spirits of the 
Canadian Toyag^rs, which had occasionally flagged upon land, rose 
to their ticcustomed buoyancy on finding themselves again upon the 
water. They wielded their {mddles with their wonted dexterity, and 
for the first time nUide the mountains echo with their favourite boat 
«ongs.„ 

In the course of the day the little squadron arrived at the confluence 
of Henry and Mad riters, which, thus united, swelled into a beautiful 
stream of a light t>ea*'green cdour^ navigable for boats of any size, and 
which, frOAi the place of junctiofii took the name of Snake river, a 
stream doomed to be the scene of much disaster to the travellers. Thei 
banks were here and there fringed with willow thickets and small 
ootton-wood trees. The weather was cold, and it snowed all day, and 
great flocks of ducks and geese, sporting in the water or streaming 
through the air, gave token that winter Was at hand ; yet the hearts of 
the travellers were lights and, as they glided down the little river, they 
flattered themselves with the hope of soon reaching the Columbia. 
After making thirty miles in a southerly direction, they encamped for 
the night in a neighbourhood which required some little vigilance, as 
there were recent traces of grizzly bears among the thickets. 

On the following day the river increased in width and beauty; flow- 
ing parallel to a range of mountains on the left, which at times were 
finely reflected in its light green waters. The three snowy summits of 
the Pilot Knobs or Telons, were still seen towering in the distance. 
After pursuing a swift but placid course for twenty miles, the current 
began to foam and brawl, and assume the wild and broken character 
common to the streams west of the Rocky mountains. In fact, the 
rivers which flow from those mountains to the Pacific, are essentially 
diflerent from those which traverse the great prairies on their eastern 
declivities. The latter, though soi)ietimes boisterous, are generally free 
from obstructions, and easily navigated \ but the rivers to the west of 
the mountains descend more steeply and impetuously, and are conti-^ 
nually liable to cascades and rapids. The latter abounded in the part of 
the river which the travellers were now descending. Two of the ca- 
noes filled among the breakers ; the crews were saved, but much of the 
lading was kst or damaged, and one of the canoes drifted down the 
Stream and was broken among the rocks. 

On the following day, October 2l8t, they made but a short distance 
when they came to a dangerous strait, where the river was compressed 
for nearly half a mile between perpendicular rocks, reducing it to the 
width of twenty yards, and increasing its violence. Here they were 
obliged td pass the canoei down cautiously by a line from the hnpending 
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banks. This coDSomed a great part of a day ; and after they had re- 
embarked they were soon again impeded by rapids, when they had to 
unload their canoes and carry them and their cargoes for some distance 
by land. It is at these places, called ''portages/' that the Canadian 
Toyageur exhibits his most valuable qualities; carrying heavy burdens, 
and toiling to and fro, op land and in the water, over rpcks and preci- 
pices, among brakes and brambles, not only without a murmur, but 
with the greatest cheerfulness and alacrity, joking and laughing, and 
singing scraps of old French ditties. 

The spirits o( the party, however, which had been elated on first 
varying their journey from land to water, had now lost some of their 
buoyancy. Every thing ahead was wrapped in uncertainty. They 
knew nothing of the river on which they were floating. It had never 
before been navigated by a white man, nor could they meet with an 
Indian to give (hem any information concerning it. It kept on its 
course through a vast wilderness of silent and apparently uninhabited 
mountains, without a savage wigwam upon its banks, or bark upon its 
waters. The difficulties and perils they had already passed , made them 
apprehend others before them, that might effectually bar their progress. 
As they glided onward, however, they regained heart and hope. The 
current continued to be strong ; but it was steady, and though they met 
with frequent rapids, none of them were bad. Mountains were con- 
stantly to be seen in different directions, but sometimes the swift river 
glided through prairies, and was bordered by small cotton-wood trees 
and willows. These prairies at certain seasons are ranged by migratory 
herdsof the wide-wandering buffalo, tiie tracks of which, though not of 
recent date, were frequently to be seen. Here, too, were to be found 
the prickly pear or Indian fig,' a plant which loves a more southern 
climate. On the land were large flights of magpies, and American 
robins; whole fleets of ducks and geese navigated the river, or flew off 
in long streaming files at the approach of the candes ; while the fre- 
quent establishments of the pains-taking and quiet-loving beaver, 
showed that the solitude of these waters was rarely disturbed, even by 
the all-pervading savage. 

They^had now come near two hundred and eighty miles since leav- 
ing Fort Henry, yet without seeing a human being, or a human habi- 
tation ; a wild and desert solitude extended on either side of the river, 
apparently almost destitute of animal life. At length, on the 2Ath of 
October, they were gladdened by the sight of some savage tents, and 
hastened to land,'and visit them, for they were anxious to procure in- 
formation to guide them on their route. On their approach, however, 
the savages fled in consternation. They proved to be a wandering band 
of Shoshonies. In their tents were great quantities of small fish about 
two inches long, together with roots and seeds, or grain, which they 
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were drying for winter provisions. They appeared to be destitute of 
tools of any kind, yet there were bows and arrows very well made; 
the former were formed of pine, cedar, or bone, strengthened by si- 
news, and the latter of the wood of rose bushes, and other crooked 
plants, but carefully straightened, and tipped with stone of a bottle- 
green colour. 

There were also vessels of willow and grass, so closely wrought as to 
hold water, and a seine neatly made with meshes, in the ordinary 
manner, of the fibres of wild flax or nettle. The humble effects of the 
poor savages remained unmolested by their visiters, and a few small 
articles, with a knife or two. Were left in the camp, and were no doubt 
regarded as invaluable prizes. 

Shortly after leaving this deserted camp, and re-embarking in the 
canoes, the travellers met with three of the Snakes on a triangular raft 
made of flags or reeds ; such was their rude mode of navigating the 
river. They were entirely naked, excepting small mantles of hare skins 
over their shoulders. The canoes approached near enough to gain a 
full view of them, but they were not to be brought to a parley. 

All further progress for the day was* barred by a fall in the river of 
about thirty feet perpendicular; at the head of which the party en- 
camped for the night. 

The next day was one of excessive toil, and but little progress : the 
river winding through a wild rocky country, and being interrupted by 
frequent rapids, among which the canoes were in great peril. On the 
succeeding day they again visited a camp of wandering Snakes, but the 
inhabitants fled with terror at the sight of a fleet of canoes, filled with 
white men, coming down their solitary river. 

As Mr. Hunt was extremely anxious to gain information concerning 
his route, he endeavoured by all kinds of friendly signs to entice back 
the fugitives. At length one, who was on hoseback, ventured back with 
fear and trembling. He was better clad, and in better condition than 
most of his vagrant tribe that Mr. Hunt had yet seen. The chief object 
of his return appeared to be to intercede for a quantity of dried meat 
and salmon trout, which he had left behind ; on which, probably, he 
depended for his winter's subsistence. The poor wretch approached 
with hesitation, the alternate dread of famine and of white men ope- 
rating upon his mind. He made the most abject signs, imploring Mr. 
Hunt not to carry off his food. The latter tried in every way to reassure 
him, and offered him knives in exchange for his provisions : great as 
was the temptation, the poor Snake could only prevail upon himself 
to spare a part ; keeping a feverish watch over the rest, lest it should 
be taken away. It was in vain Mr. Hunt made inquiries of him con- 
cerning his route, and the course of the river. - The Indian was too 
much frightened and bewildered to comprehend him or to reply ; he 
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did nolbiBg but alternately commend himself to the protection of the 
Good Spirit, and supplicate Mr. Hunt not to take away his fish and 
])uflalo meat; and in this state they left him, trembling about his 
treasures. 

In the course of that and the next day they made nearly eighty miles ; 
the river inclining to the south of west and being clear and beautiful, 
nearly half a mile in width, with many populous communities of the 
beaver along its banks. The 28lh of October, however, was a day of 
disaster. The river again became rough and impetuous, and was chafed 
and broken by numerous rapids. These grew more and more dan- 
gerous, and the utmost skill was required to steer among them. Mr. 
Crooks was seated in the second canoe of the squadron, and had an old 
experienced Canadian for steersman, named Antoine Clappine, one 
of the most valuable of the voyageurs. The leading canoe had glided 
safely among the turbulent and roaring surges, but in following it, Mr. 
Crooks perceived that his canoe was bearing towards a rock. He called 
out to the steersman, but his warning voice was either unheard or un- 
heeded. In the next moment they struck upon the rock. The canoe 
was split and overturned. There were five persons on board. Mr. 
Crooks and one of his companions were thrown amidst roaring breakers 
and a whirling current, but succeeded, by strong swimming, to reach 
the shore. Clappine and two others clung to the shattered bark, and 
drifted with it to a rock. The wreck struck the rock with one end» 
and swinging round flung poor Clappine off into the raging stream, 
which swept him away, and he perished. His comrades succeeded in 
getting upon the rock, from whence they were afterwards taken off. 

This disastrous event brought the whole squadron to a halt, and struck 
a chill into every bosom. Indeed, they had arrived at a terrific strait, 
that forbade all further progress in the canoes and dismayed the most 
experienced voyageur. The whole body of the river was compressed 
into a space of less than thirty feet in width, between two ledges of 
rocks, upwards of two hundred feet high, and formed a whirling and 
tumultuous vortex, so frightfully agitated, as to receive the name of 
*' The Caldron Linn." Beyond this fearful abyss, the river kept raging 
and roaring on, until lost to sight among impending precipices. 
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CHAPTER XXXHI. 

Gloomy council — ^Bxploring parties— Discouraging reports— Disastrous experiment 
— ^Detachments in quest of succour — Caches, how made — Return of one of the 
detachments— UnsuccessfU — Further disappointments —The De?irs Scuttle 
Hole. 

Mr. Hunt and his companions encamped upon the borders of the 
Caldron Linn, and held gloomy council as to their future course. The 
recent wreck had dismayed even the voyageurs, and the fate of their 
popular comrade, Clappine, one of the most adroit and experienced of 
their fraternity, had struck sorrow to their hearts ; for, with all their 
levity, these thoughtless beings have great kindness towards each 
other. 

The whole distance they had navigated since leaving Henry's fort, 
was computed to be about three hundred and forty miles ; strong ap- 
prehensions were now entertained that the tremendous impediments 
before them would oblige them to abandon their canoes. It was de- 
termined to send exploring parties on each side of the river, to ascer- 
tain whether it was possible to navigate it further. Accordingly, on 
the following morning three men were despatched along the south 
bank, while Mr. Hunt and three others proceeded along the north. 
The two parties returned after a weary scramble among swamp, rocks, 
and precipices, and witli very disheartening accounts. For nearly 
forty miles that they had explored, the river foamed and roared along 
through a deep and narrow channel, from twenty to thirty yards wide, 
which it had wora, in the course of ages, through the heart of a barren 
rocky country. The precipices on each side were often two and 
three l^updred feet high, sometimes perpendicular and sometimes over- 
hanging, so that it was impossible, excepting in one or two places, to 
get down to the margin of the stream. This dreary strait was render- 
ed the more dangerous by frequent rapids, and occasionally perpen- 
dicular {alls from ten to forty feet in height ; so that it seemed almost 
hopeless to attempt to pass the canoes down it. The party, however, 
who had eii^plored the south side of the river had found a place, about 
six miles from the camp, where they thought it possible the canoes 
might be carried down the bank and launched upon the stream, and 
from whence they might make their way with the aid of occasional 
portages. Four of the best canoes were accordingly selected for th« 
experiment, and were transported to the {rface on the shoulders of 
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sixteen of the men. At the same time, Mr. Ueed the clerk, and 
three men, were detached to explore the river still further down than 
the previous scouting parties had been, and at the same time to look 
out for Indians from whom provisions might be obtained, and a supply 
of horses, should it be found necessary to proceed by land. 

The party who had been sent with the canoes returned on the fol- 
lowing day, weary and dejected. One of the canoes had been swept 
away with all the weapons and effects of four of the voyageurs, in at- 
tempting to pass it down a rapid by means of a line. The other three 
had stuck fast among the rocks, so that it was impossible to move them; 
the men returned, therefore, in despair, and declared the tiver un- 
navigable. 

The situation of the unfortunate travellers was now gloomy in the 
extreme. They were in the heart of an unknown wilderness, untra- 
versed as yet by a while man. They were at a loss what route to 
take, and how far they were from the ultimate place of their destina- 
tion, nor could they meet, in these uninhabited wilds, with any human 
being to give them information. The repeated accidents to their 
canoes had reduced their stock of provisions to five days allowance, 
and there was now every appearance of soon having famine added to 
their other sufferings. 

' This last circumstance rendered it more perilous to keep together 
than to separate. Accordingly, after a little anxious but bewildered 
council, it was determined that several small detachments should start 
off in different directions, headed by the several partners. Should 
amy of them succeed in falling in with friendly Indians, within a reason- 
able distance, and obtaining a supply of provisions and horses, they 
were to return to th6 aid of the main body : otherwise, they were to 
shift for themselves, and shape their course according to circumstances; 
keeping the mouth of Columbia river as the ultimate point of their 
wayfaring. Accordingly, three several parlies set off from the camp 
at Caldron Linn, in opposite directions. Mr. M'Lellan, with three 
men, kept down along the bank of the river. Mr. Crooks, with five 
others, turned their steps up it ; retracing by land the wary course they 
had made by water, intending, should they not find relief nearer at 
hand, to keep on until they should reach Henry's fort, where they 
hoped to find the horses they had left there, and to return with them 
to the main body. 

The third party, composed of five men, was headed by Mr. 
M'Kenzie, who struck to the northward, across the desert plains, in 
hopes of coming upon the main stream of the Columbia. 

Having seen these three adventurous bands depart upon their for-* 
lorn expeditions, Mr. Hunt turned his thoughts to provide for the sub- 
sistence of the main body left to his charge, and to prepare for their 
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future march. There remained with him thirty-one men, besides 
the squaw and two children of Pierre Dorion. There was no game to 
be met with in the neighbourhood ; but beavers were occasionally 
trapped about the river banks, which afforded a scanty supply of food ; 
in the mean time they comforted themselves that some one or other of 
the foraging detachments would be successful, and return with re- 
lief. ' ' 

Mr. Hunt now set to work with all diligence, to prepare cacA^^, in 
which to deposit the baggage and merchandise, of which it would be 
necessary to disburden themselves, preparatory to their weary .march 
by liand ; and here we shall give a brief description of those con- 
trivances, so noted in the wilderness. 

A cache is a term common among traders and hunters, to designate 
a hiding place for provisions and effects. . It is derived from the French 
word cacker, to conceal and originated among the early colonists of Ca- 
nada and Louisiana; but the secret depository which it designates was 
in use among the aboriginals long before the intrusion of the white 
men. It is, in fact, the only mode that migratory hordes have of pre- 
serving their valuables from robbery, during their long absence^ from 
their villages or accustomed haunts, on hunting expeditions, or during 
the vicissitudes of war. The utmost skill and caution are required to 
render these places of concealment invisible to the lynx eye of an In- 
dian. The IBrst care is to seek out a proper situation, which is gene- 
rally some dry low bank of c^ay, on the margin of a water course. As 
soon as the precise spot is pitched upon, blankets, saddle clothsi and 
other coverings, are spread over the surrounding grass and bushes, to 
prevent foot tracks, or any other derangement; and as few hands as 
possible are employed. A circle of about two feet in diameter is then 
nicely cut in the sod, which is carefully removed, with the loose soil 
immediately beneath it, and laid aside in a place where it will be safe 
from any thing that may change its appearance. The uncovered area 
is then digged perpendicularly to the depth of about three feet^ and is 
then gradually widened so as to form a conical chamber six or seven 
feet deep. The whole of the earth displaced by this process, being of 
a different colour from that on the surface, is handed up in a vessel, 
and heaped into a skin or cloth, in which it is conveyed to the stream 
and thrown into the midst of the current, that it may be entirely carried 
off. Should the cache not be formed in the vicinity of a stream, the 
earth thus thrown up is carried to a distance, and scattered in such a 
manner as not to leave the minutest trace. The cave being formed, is 
well lined with dry grass, bark, sticks, and poles, and occasionally 
a dried hide. The property intended to be hidden is then laid in, after 
having been well aired : a hide is spread over it, and dried grass, 
brush, and stones, thrown in, and trampled down until the pit is filled 
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to the neck; the loose soil, "which had been put asidei is then brought 
iand rammed down 'firmly, to prevent its caving in, and is frequently 
sprinkled with water, to destroy the scent, lest the Solves and bears 
should be attracted to the place, and root up the concealed treasure. 
When the neck of the cache is nearly level with the surrounding sur- 
face, the sod is again fitted in with the utmost exactness, and any bushes, 
stocks or stones, that may have orighially been about the spot, are 
Restored to their former places. The blankets add other coverings are 
then removed from the surrounding herbage : all tracks are oblite- 
rated : the grass is gently raised by the hand to its natural position, and 
the minutest chip or straw is scrupulously gleaned up and thrown into 
the stream. After all is done, the place is abandoned for the night, and, 
if all be right next morning, is not visited again, until there be a neces- 
sity for re-opening the cache. Four men are sufficient in this way to 
conceal the amount of three ton's weight of provisions or merchandize, 
in the course of two days. Nine caches were required to contain the 
goods and baggage which Mr. Hunt found it necessary to leave at this 
place. 

Three days had been thus employed since the departure of the several 
detachments, when that of Mr. Crooks unexpectedly made its ap- 
pearance. A momentary joy was diffused through the camp, for they 
supposed succour to be at hand. It was soon dispelled. Mr. Crooks 
and his companions had become completely disheartetied by this re- 
trograde march through a bl^dk and barreti country; and had found, 
computing from their progress and the accumulating difficulties beset- 
ting every step, that it would be impossible to reach Henry's fort, and 
return to the maid body in the course of the winter. They had deter- 
mined, therefore, to rejoin their comrades, and share their lot. 

One avenue of hope was thus closed upon the anxious sojourners at 
the Caldron Linn ; their main expectation of relief Was now froin the 
two parties under Reed and M'Lellan, which had proceeded down the 
river ; for, as to Mr. M*Kenzie's detachriient, which had struck across 
the plains, they thought it would have sufficient difficulty in struggling 
forward through the trackless wilderness . For five days they continued 
to support themselves by trapping and fishing. Some fish of tolerable 
size were speared at night by the light of cedar torches ; others, that 
were very small, were caught in nets with fine meshes. The pi'oduct 
of their fishing, however, was very scanty. Their (rapping was also 
precarious ; and the tails and bellies of the beavetB Were dried and put 
by for the journey. 

At length, two of the companions of Mr. Reed returned, and were 
hailed with the most anxious eagerness. Their report served but to 
increase the general despondency. They hdd followed Mr. Reed for 
aome distance below the point to tvhich Mr. Hunt had explored, but 
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had met with no Indians, from whom to obtain information and relief. 
The river still presented the same furious aspect, brawling and boiling 
along a narrow and rugged channel, between rocks that rose like walls. 
A lingering hope, which had been indulged by some of the party, of 
proceeding by water, was nqw finally given up : the long and terrific 
strait of the river set all further progress at defiance, and in their dis- 
gust at the place, and their vexation at the disasters sustained there, 
they gave it the indignant, though not very decorous appellation of the 
Devil's Scuttle Hole. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Determination of the party to proceed on foot — Dreary deserts between Snake river 
and the Columbia — Distribution of effects preparatory to a march «- Division of 
the party-^Rugged march along the river — Wildapd broken scenery — Shoshonics 

' —-Alarm of a Snake encampment — Intercourse with the Snakes — Horse dealing — 
Value of a tin kettle— -Sufferings (torn thirst— A horse reclaimed — Fortitude of an 
Indian woman — Scarcity of food — ^Dog's flesh a dainty — News of Mr. Crooks and 
his party — Painful travelling among the mountains — Snow storms — A dreary 
mountain prospect-— A bivouac during a wintry night-^Retum to tb6 river bank. 

Thb resolution of Mr. Hunt and his companions was now taken to 
set out immediately on foot. As to the other detachments that had in a 
manner gone forth to seek their fortunes, there was little chance of their 
return ; they would probably make their own way through the wil- 
derness. At any rate, to linger in the vague hope of relief from them 
would be to run the risk of perishing with hunger. Besides, the win- 
ter was rapidly advancing, and they had a long journey to make through 
an unknown country, where all kinds of perils might awail them. 
They were yet, in fact, a thousand miles from Astoria, bat the distance 
was unknown to them at the time : every thing before and around them 
was vague and conjectui'al, and wore an aspect calculated to inspire 
despondency. 

In abandoning the river, they would have to launch forth upon vast 
trackless plains destitute of all means of subsistence, where they might 
perish of hunger and ihiHL A dreary desert of sand and gni<fe)«Xr 
tends from Snake river almost to the Columbia. Here and there is -a 
thin and scanty herbage, insufficient for the pasturage Of horse or 
bufblo. Indeed these treeless wastes betwen the Rocky motitttalns 
and the Pacifid, are even more desolate and barren than the naked 
upper prairies On the Atlantic side ', they pre^nt vast desert tracts that 
must ever defy oultivaU^^A; andifit^pose dreary and Uiirsty wUd^be- 
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tween the habitatioDS of man, in trayersing which, the wanderer will 
often be in danger of perishing. 

Seeing the hopeless character of these wastes, Mr. Hunt and his com- « 
panions determined to keep along the course of the river, where they 
would always have water at hand and would be able occasionally to 
procure][fish and beaver, and ifiight perchance meet with Indians, from 
whom they could obtain provisions. 

They now made their final preparations for the march. All their 
remaining stock of provisions consisted of forty pou^ids of Iinlian corn, 
twenty pounds of grease, about five pounds of portable soup, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of dried meat to allow each man a pittance of five 
pounds and a quarter, to be reserved for emergencies. This being 
properly distributed, they deposited all their goods and superfluous 
articles in the caches, taking nothing with them but what was indis- 
pensable to the journey. With all their management each man had 
to carry twenty pounds' weight beside his own articles and equipment. 

That they might have the better chance of procuring subsistence in 
the scanty regions they were to traverse, they divided their party into 
two bands, Mr. Hunt, with eighteen men, beside Pierre Dorion and 
his family, was to proceed down the north side of the river, while 
Mr. Crooks, with eighteen men, kept along the south side. 

On the morning of the 9th of October, the two parties separated and 
set forth on their several courses. Mr. Hunt and his companions 
followed along the right bank of the river, which made its way far 
below them, brawling at the foot of perpendicular precipices of solid 
rock, two and three hundred feet high. For twenty-eight miles that 
they travelled this day, they found it impossible to get down to the mar- 
gin of the stream. At the end of this distance they encamped for the 
night at a place which admitted a scrambling descent. It was with 
the greatest difficulty, however, that they succeeded in getting up a 
kettle of water from the river for the use of the camp. As some rain 
had fallen in the afternoon,' they passed the night under the shelter 
of the rocks. 

The next day they, qontinued thirty-two miles to the north«^west, 
keeping along the river, which still ran in its deep-cut channel. Here 
and there a sandy beach or a narrow strip of soil, fringed with dwarf 
willows, would extend for a little distance along the foot of the clifis. 
and sometimes a reach of still water would intervene lik^ a smooth 
mirror between the foaming rapids. 

As through the preceding day, they journeyed on without finding, 
except in one instance, any place where they could get down to the 
river's edge, and they were fain to allay the thirst caused by hard tra- 
velling, with the water collected in the hollow of the rocks. 

In the course of ttieir march on the fdlowiog moraiogi they fell into 
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a beaten horse-path leading along the river, vhich showed that Ihey 
were in the neighbourhood of some Indian village or encampment. 
They had not proceeded far along it, when they met with two Sho- 
shonies, or Snakes. They approached with some appearance of uneasi- 
ness/and accosting Mr. Hunt, held up a knife, which by signs they let . 
him know they had received from some of the white men of the ad- 
vance parties. It was with some difficulty that Mr. Hunt prevailed 
upon one of the savages to conduct him to the lodges of his people. 
Striking into a trail or path which led up from the river, he guided them 
for some distance in the prairie, until they came in sight of a number 
of lodges made of straw, and shaped like haystacks. Their approach, 
as on former occasions, caused the wildest affright among the inhabi- 
tants. The women hid such of their children as were too lar^e to be 
carried, and too small to take care of themselves, under straw, and, 
clasping their infants to their breasts, fled across the prairie. The 
men awaited the approach of the strangers, but evidently in great 
alarm. 

Mr. Hunt entered the lodges, and, as he was looking about, observed 
where the children were concealed ; their black eyes glistening like 
those of snakes from beneath the straw. He lifted up the coveHng to 
look at them ; the poor little beings were horribly frightened, and their 
fathers stood trembling, as if a beast of prey were about to pounce 
upon the brood. 

The friendly manner of Mr. Hunt soon dispelled these apprehen- 
sions; he succeeded in purchasing some excellent dried salmon, and 
a dog, an animal much esteemed as food by the natives ; and when 
he returned to the river one of the Indians accompanied him. He 
now came to where lodges were frequent along the banks, and, after 
a day's journey of twenty-six miles to the north-west, encamped in a 
populous neighbourhood. Forty or fifty of the natives soon visited the 
camp, conducting themselves in a very amicable manner. They 
were well clad, and 9II had buffalo robes, which they procured from 
some of the hunting tribes in exchange for salmon. Their habitations 
were very comfortable; each had its pile of wormwood at the door for 
fuel, and within was abundance of salmon, some fresh, but the greater 
part cured. When the white men visited the lodges, however, the 
women and children hid themselves through fear. Among the suppUes 
obtained here were two dogs, on which our travellers breakfasted, 
and found them ta be very excellent, well-flavoured,, and hearty 
food. 

In the course of the three following days,, they made about sixty- 
three miles, generally in a north-west direction. They met with many 
of the natives in their straw-built cabins who received them without 
ftlarm. About their dwellings were immense quantities of the liead? 
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and ^klng of galmon, the best parts of which had been cured, and 
hidden in the ground. The women were badly clad; the children 
worse; their garments were buffalo robes, or the skins of foxes, wolves, 
hares, and badgers, and sometimes the skins of ducks sewed together, 
with the plumage on. Most of the skins must have been procured by 
trafflc with other tribes, or in distant hunting excursions, for the naked 
prairies in the neighbourhood afforded few animals, Excepting horses, 
which were abundant. There Were sighs of bufikloes having been 
there, but a long time before. 

On the 15th of November, they made twenty-eight miles along the 
river which was entirely free from rapids. The shores were lined with 
dead salmon, which tainted the whole atmosphere. The natives whom 
they met spoke of Mr. Reed's party having passed through that neigh- 
bourhood. In the course of the day Mr. Hunt saw a few horses, but 
the owners of them took care to hurry them out of the way. All the 
provisions they were able to procure, were two dogs and a salmon. 
On the following day they were still worse off, having to subsist on 
parched corn, and the remains of their dried meat. The river this 
day had resumed its turbulent character, forcing its way through a 
narrow channel between steep rocks, and down violent rapids. They 
tnade twenty miles over a ruggdd road, gradually approaching a moun- 
tain in the ndrth-'West, covered with snow, which had been in sight for 
-three days past. 

On the 17th, they met with several Indians, one of whom had a 
horse. Mr. Hunt was extremely desirous of obtaining it as a pack- 
horse ; for the tnen, worn down by fatigue and hunger, found the loads 
of twenty pounds' weight which they had to carry, daily growing 
heavier and more galling. The Indians, however, along this river, 
were never willing to part with their horses, having none to spare. The 
owner of the steed in question seemed proof against all temptation ; 
article after article of great value in Indian eyes was offered and re- 
fused. The charms of an old tin kettle, however, were irresistible, 
and a bargain Was concluded. 

A great part of the following morning was consumed in lightening 
the packages of the men and arranging the load for the horse. At this 
encampment there was no food for fuel, even the wormwood On which 
they had frequehtly depended, having disappeared. For the two last 
days they had made thirty miles to the north-west. 

0» the 19th of November, Mr. Hunt was lucky enough to purchase 
another horse for his own use, giving in exchange a tomahawk, a knife, 
a Are steel, and some beads and gartering. In an evil hour, how- 
ever* he took the advice of the Indians to abandon the river, and 
follow a rond or trail, leading into the prairies. He soon had cause to 
repent the change. The road led aorow a dreary waste, without ver- 
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dure; and tvhere there was neither fountain, nor pool, iniri 
stream. The men now began to experience the torments ol thmt, 
aggravated by their usual diet of dried fish. The thirst of the Cana- 
dian toyageurs became so insupportable as to drive them to the most 
revolting means of allaying it. For twenty-five miles did they toil on 
across this distnal desert, and laid themselves down at night, parched 
and disconsolate, beside their wormwood fires ; looking forward to still 
greater sufferings dn the following day. Fortunately It began to rain 
in the night, to their infinite relief ; the water soon collected ih puddles 
and afforded them delicious draughts. 

Refreshed in this manner, they resumed their wayfaring as soon as 
the first streaks of dawn gave light enough for them to see their path. 
The rain continued all day, so that they no longer suffered from thirst, 
but hunger took its place, for, after travelling thirty-three miles they 
had nothing to sup on but a little parched corn. 

The next day brought them to the banks of a beautiful little stream, 
running to the west,and fringed with groves of cotton wood and willow. 
On its borders was an Indian camp, with a great many horses grazing 
around it. The inhabitants, too, appeared to be belter clad than usual. 
The scene was altogether a cheering one to the poor half-famished 
wanderers. They hastened to the lodges, but on arriving at them, met 
with a check, that at first dampened their cheerfulness. An Indian 
immediately laid claim to the horse of Mr. Hunt, saying that it had 
been stolen from him. There was rto disproving a fact, supported by 
numerous bystanders, and which the horse-stealing habits of the 
Indians rendered but too probable ; so Mr. Hunt relinquished his 
steed to the claimant; not being able to retain him by a second pur- 
chase. 

At this place they encamped for the night, and made a sumptuous 
repast upon fish and a couple of dogs, procured from their Indian 
neighbours. The next day they kept along the river, but came to a 
halt after ten miles march, on account of the rain. Here they again 
got a supply of fish and dogs from the natives; and two of the men 
wei^ fortunate enough each to get a horse in exchange for a buffalo 
robe. One of these men was Pierre Dorion, the half-breed interpreter, 
to whose suffering family the horse was a most timely acquisition. 
And here we cannot but notice the wonderful patience^ perseverance, 
and hardihood of the Indian women, as exemplified in the Conduct of 
the poor stJUaw of the interpr^er. She waft now far advanced in her 
pregnancy, and had two children to take care of ; one four, and llie 
other two years of age. The latter of course she had frequently to carry 
on her back, in addition to the burden usually imposed upon the squaw, 
yet she had borne all her hardships without a murmur, and throUgh- 
mi ikis weary and painftil journey, bad kept pace with the best of the 
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pedestrians. Indeed on various occasions in the course of this enter- 
prise, she displayed a force of character that won the respect and ap- 
plause of the white men. 

Mr. Hunt endeavoured to gather some information from these In- 
dians concerning the country, and the course of the rivers. His com- 
muDications with them had to be by signs, and a few words which he 
had learnt, and of course were extremely vague. All that he could 
learn from them was, that the great river, the Columbia, was still far 
distant, but he could ascertain nothing as to the route he ought to take 
to arrive at it. For the two following days they continued westward 
upward of forty miles along the little stream, until they crossed it just 
before its junction with Snake river, which they found still running to 
the north. Before them was a wintry looking mountain, covered with 
snow on all sides. 

In three days more they made about seventy miles; fording two 
small rivers, the waters of which were .very cold. Provisions were 
extremely scarce; their chief sustenance was portable soup ; a meagre 
diet for weary pedestrians. 

On the 27th of November the river led them into the mountains 
through a rocky defile where there was scarcely room to pass. They 
were frequently obliged to unload the horses to get them by the narrow 
places ; and sometimes to wade through the water in getting round 
rocks and butting cliffs. All their food this day was a beaver which 
they had caught the night before ; by evening, the cravings of hunger 
were so sharp, and the prospect of any supply among the mountains so 
faint, that they had to kill one of the horses. *' The men,'' says Mr. 
Hunt, in his journal, '' find the meat very good, and indeed, so should 
I, were it not for the attachment I have to the animal." 

Early in the following day, after proceeding ten miles to the north, 
they came to two lodges of Shoshonies : who seemed in nearly as great 
an extremity as themselves, having just killed two horses for food. 
They had no other provisions excepting the seed of a weed which they 
gather in great quantities, and pound fine. It resembles hemp seed. 
Mr. Hunt purchased a bag of it, and also some small pieces of horse 
flesh which he began to relish, pronouncing them '' fat and tender." 

From these Indians he received information that several white men 
had gone down the river, some on one side, and a good many on the 
other; these last he concluded to be Mr. Crooks and his party. He 
was thus released from much anxiety about their safety, especially as 
the Indians spoke of Mr. Crooks having one of his dogs yet, which 
showed that he and his men had not been reduced to extremity of 
hunger. 

: As Mr. Hunt feared he might be several days in passing through this 
mountain defile, and run the rjsk of famine^ |ie Qpcamped in ^e neigh- 
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bourhood of the Indians, for the purpose of bartering with them for 
a horse. The evening was expended in ineffectual trials. He offered 
a gun, a buffalo robe, and various other articles. The poor fellows 
had, probably, like himself the fear of starvation before their eyes. 
At length the women, learning the object of his pressing solicitations, 
and tempting offers, set up such a horrible hue and cry, that he was 
fairly howled and scolded from the ground. 

The next morning early, the Indians seemed very desirous to gel rid 
of their visiters, fearing, probably, for the safety of their horses. In 
reply to Mr.llunt's inquiries about the mountains, they told him that 
he would have to sleep but three nights more among them ; and that 
six days travelling would take him to the falls of the Columbia; 
information in which he put no faith, believing It was only given to 
induce him to set forward. These, he was told, were the last Snakes 
he would meet with, and that he would soon come to a nation called 
Sciatogas. 

Forward then did he proceed on his tedious journey, which at every 
step grew more painful. The road continued for two days through 
narrow defiles, where they were repeatedly obliged to unload the 
horses. Sometimes the river passed through such rocky chasms and 
under such steep precipices, that they had to leave it, and make their 
way, with excessive labour, over immense hills, almost impassable for 
horses. On some of these hills were a few pine trees, and their sum- 
mits were covered with snow. On the second day of this scramble 
one of the hunters killed a black-tailed deer, which afforded the half- 
starved travellers a sumptuous repast. Their progress these two days 
was twenty-eight miles a little to the northward of east. 

The month of December set in drearily, with rain in the valleys, and 
snow upon the hills. They had to climb a mountain with snow to the 
mid-leg, which increased their painful toil. A small beaver supplied 
them with a scanty meal, which they eked out with frozen black- 
berries, haws, and chokecherries, which they found in the course of 
their scramble. Their journey this day, though excessively fatiguing, 
was but thirteen miles; and all the next day they had to remain en- 
camped, not being able to see half a mile ahead, on account of a snow 
storm. Having nothing else to eat, they were compelled to kill an- 
other of their horses. The next day they resumed their march in snow 
and rain, but with all their efforts could only get forward nine miles, 
having for a part of the distance to unload the horses and carry the 
packs themselves. On the succeeding morning they were obliged to 
leave the river, and scramble up the hills. From the summit of these, 
they got a wide view of the surrounding country, and it was a pro- 
spect almost sufficient to make them despair. In every direction they 
beheld snowy mountains, partially sprinkled with pines and other 
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evergreens, gnd spreading a desert and tollgoipe wprid around them. 
The wind howled over the bleak and wintry lapdscape, and leemed to 
penetrate to the qiarrow of their bo^es. They waded on jthrpugh the 
snow which at every step was more Ihan knee deep. 

After toiling in this way all day, they had the mortification to find 
that they were but four miles distant from the encampment of the pre- 
ceding night, such was the meandering of the river among these dismal 
hills. Pinched with famine, exhausted with fatigue, with evening ap- 
proaching, and a wintry wild still lengthening as they advanced ; they 
began to look forward with sad forebodings to the night's e3{l;)osure upoq 
this frightful waste. Fortunately they succeeded in reaching ^ cluster 
of pines about sunset. Their axes were immediately at work; they 
out down trees, piled them up in great heaps, and soon had huge fires 
'* to cheer their cold and hungry hearts." 

About three o'clock in the morning it again began to snow, aqd at 
daybreak they found themselves, as it were, in a cloud ; scarcely being 
able to distinguish objects at the distance of a hundred yards. Guid- 
ing themselves by the sound of running water, they set out for the 
river, and by slipping and sliding contrived to get down to its bank. 
One of the horses, missing his footing, rolled down several hundred 
yards with his load, but sustained no injury. The weather in the val- 
ley was less rigorous than on the hills. The snow lay but ankle deep, 
and there was a quiet rain now falling. After creeping along for six 
miles, they encamped on the border of the river. Being utterly desti- 
tute of provisions, they were again compelled to kill one of their horses 
to appease their famishing hunger. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

An unexpected meeting— Navigation in a skin canoe — Strange feaw of snlReriiig nen 
— Hardships of Mr.Crooks and his comrades — Tidings ofMr.M'Lellan — A retro- 
grade march — A willow raft — Extreme suffering of some of the party — niness of 
Mr. Crooks — ^Impatience of some of the men — ^Necessity of leaving the laggards 
behind. 

The wanderers had now accomplished four hundred and seventy- 
two miles of their dreary journey since leaving the Caldron Linn ; how 
much further they had yet to travel, and what hardships to encounter, 
no one knew. 

On the morning of the 6th of December, they left their dismal en- 
campment, but had scarcely begun Uieir mardi, when, to their sur- 
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prise, they beheld a party of white men comiog up along tiie opposite 
bank of the river. As they drew nearer, they were recognised for Mt. 
Crooks and hi3 conapanions. When they came opposite, and couI4 
make themselves heard across the muro^uring of the river, their first 
cry was for food; in fact, they were almost starved, Mr, Hunt im- 
mediately returned to the camp, and had a kind of C/anoe made out of 
the skin of the horse, killed on the preceding night. This was done 
after the Indian fashion, by drawing up the edges of the skin with 
thongs, and keeping them distended by sticks or thwarts pieces. la 
this frail bark, Sardepie, one ol the Canadians, carried over a portion 
of the flesh of the horse to the famishing party on the opposite side of 
the river, and brought back with him Mr. Crooks, and the Canadian, 
Le Clerc. The forlorn and wasted looks* and starving condition of 
these two men, struck dismay into the hearts of Mr. Hunt's followers. 
They had been accustomed to each other's appearance, and to the gra-^ 
dual operation of hunger and hardship upon their frames ; but th^ 
change in the looks of these men, siqoe last they parted, was a type of 
the famine and desolation of the land ; and they now began to indulge 
the horrible presentiment that they would all starve together, or be 
reduced to the direful alternative of casting lots I 

When Mr. Crooks had appeased his hunger, be gave Mr. Hunt som^ 
account of his wayfaring. On the side of the river, along which he 
had kept, he had met with but few Indians, and those were too miser^ 
ably poor to yield much assistance. For the first eighteen days, after 
leaving the Caldron Linn, he and his men had been confined to half a 
meal in twenty-four hours; for three days following, they had subsisted 
on a single beaver, a few wild cherries, and the soles of old mocassins, 
and for the last six days, their only animal food had been the carcass 
of a dog. They had been three days' journey further down the river 
than Mr. Hunt, always keeping as near to its banks as possible, and 
frequently climbing over sharp and rocky ridges that projected into the 
stream. At length they bad arrived to where the mountains increased 
in height, and came closer to the river, with perpendicular precipices, 
which rendered it impossible to keep along the stream. The river 
here rushed with incredible velocity through a defile not more than 
thirty yards wide, where cascades and rapids succeeded each other al- 
most without intermission. £ven had the opposite banks, therefore, 
been such as to permit a continuance of their journey, it would have 
been madness to attempt to pass the tumultuous current, either on rafts 
or otherwise. Still bent, however, on pushing forward, they attempted 
to climb the opposing mountains ; and struggled on through the snow 
for half a day, until, coming to where they could command a prospect^ 
they found that they were not half way to the summit, and that moun^ 
tain upon mountain lay piled beyond them, in wintry desolation. Fa^ 
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mished and emaciated as they were, to continae forward would be to 
perish ; their only chance-seemed to be to regain the river, and retrace 
their steps up its banks. It was in this forlorn and retrograde march 
that they had met with Mr. Hunt and his party. 

Mr. Crooks also gave information of some others of their fellow ad- 
venturers. He had spoken several days previously with Mr. Reed and 
Mr. M'Kenzie, who, with their men, were on the opposite side of the 
river, where it was impossible to get over to them. They informed 
him that Mr. M*Lellan had struck. acrbss from the little river above 
the mountains, ki the hope of falling in with some of the tribe of 
Flalheads, who inhabit the western skirts of the Rocky range. As 
the companions of Reed and M'Kenzie were picked men, and had 
found provisions more abundant on their side of the river, they were 
in better condition, and more fitted to contend with the difficulties of 
the country, than those of Mr. Crooks, and when he lost sight of them, 
were pushing onward, down the course of the river. 

Mr. Hunt took a night to revolve over his critical situation, and to 
determine what was to be done. No time was to be lost; he had 
twenty men and more in his own party to provide for, and Mr. Crooks 
and his men to relieve. To linger would be to starve. The idea of 
retracing his steps was intolerable, and, notwithstanding all the dis- 
couraging accounts of the ruggedness of the mountains lower down the 
river, he would have been disposed to attempt them, but the depth of 
the snow with which they were covered, deterred him; having al- 
ready experienced the impossibility of forcing his way agmnst such 
an impediment. 

The only alternative, therefore, appeared to be, to return and seek 
the Indian bands scattered along the small rivers and mountains. 
Perhaps, from some of these he might procure horses enough fo sup- 
port him until he could reach the Columbia ; for he still cherished the 
hope of arriving at that river in the course of the winter, though he 
was apprehensive that few of Mr. Crooks's party would be sufficiently 
strong to follow him. Even in adopting this course, he had to make 
up his mind to the certainty of several days of famine at the outset, 
for it would take that time to reach the last Indian lodges from which 
he had parted, and until they should arrive there, his people .would 
have nothing to subsist upon but haws and wild berries, excepting one 
miserable horse, which was little better than skin and bone. 

After a night of sleepless cogitation, Mr. Hunt announced to his 
men the dreary alternative he had adopted, and preparations were 
made to take Mr. Crooks and Le Clercacross the river, with the re- 
mainder of the meat, as the other party were to keep up along the op- 
posite bank. The skin canoe had unfortunately been lost in the night; 
a raft was constructed, therefore, after the manner of the natives, of 
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bundles of willows, but it could not be floated across the impetuous 
current. The men were directed, in consequence, to keep on along 
the river by themselves, while Mr. Crooks and Le Clerc would pro- 
ceed with Mr. Hunt. They all, then, look up their relrogade march 
with drooping spirits. 

In a liltio while, it was found that Mr. Crpoks and Le Clerc were 
so feeble as to walk with difficulty, so that Mr. Hunt was obliged to 
retard his pace, that they might keep up with him. His men grew 
impatient at the delay. They murmured that they had a long and 
desolate region to traverse, before they could arrive at the point where 
they might expect to find horses ; that it was impossible for Crooks 
and Le Clerc, in their feeble condition, to get over it ; that to remain 
with tliem would only be to starve in their company. They impor- 
tuned Mr. Hunt, therefore, to leave these unfortunate men to their 
fate and think only of the safety of himself and his party. Finding 
him not to be moved, either by entreaties or their clamours, they 
began to proceed without him, singly and in parties. Among those 
who thus went off was Pierre Dorion, the interpreter. Pierre owned 
the only remaining horse; which was now a mere skeleton. Mr. 
Hunt had suggested, in their present extremity, that it should be killed 
for food ; to which the half-breed flatly refused his assent, and cud- 
gelling the miserable animal forward, pushed on sullenly, with the air 
of a man doggedly determined to quarrel for his right. In this way 
Mr. Bunt saw his men, one after another, break away, until but five 
remained to bear him company. 

On the following morning another raft was made, on which Mr. 
Crooks and Le Clerc again attempted to ferry themselves across the 
river, but, after repeated trials, had to give up in despair. This caused 
additional delay : after \vhich they continued to crawl forward at a 
snail's pace. Sonae of the men who had remained with Mr. Hunt now 
became impatient of these incumbrances, and urged him, clamorously, 
to push forward, crying out that they should all starve. The night 
which succeeded was intensely cold, so'thal one of the men was se- 
verely frost-bitten. In the course of the night, Mr. Crooks was taken 
ill, and in the morning was still more incompetent to travel. Their 
situation was now desperate, for their stock of provisions was re- 
duced to three beaver skins. Mr. Hunt, therefore, resolved to push 
on, overtake his people, and insist upon having the horse of Pierre 
Dorion sacrificed for the relief of all hands. Accordingly, he left two 
of his men to help Crooks and Le Clerc on their way, giving them two 
of the beaver skins for their support ; the remaining skin he retained, 
as provision for himself and the three other men who struck forward 
wiUi him. 

IS 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Mr. Hunt overtakes the advanced party— Pierre Dorion, and his skeleton horse — ^A 
Shoshonie camp — A justifiable outrage— Feasting on horse flesh — Mr. Crooks 
brought to the camp—- Undertakes to relieve his men — The skin ferry boat — 
Frenzy of Prevost— His melancholy fate — Enfeebled state of John Day — ^Mr. Crooks 
again left behind— 'The party emerge flrom among the mountains— interview with 
Shoshonies— A guide prooured to conduct the party across a mountain— Ferriage 
across Snake river— Reunion with Mr. Crooks^ men— Final departure from the 
river. 

Alt that day Mr. Hunt and his three comrades (rarelled without 
eatibg. At night they made a tantalizing supper on their beaver skin, 
and were nearly starved with hunger and cold. The next day, De-* 
cember iOlh, they overtook the advance party, who were all as much 
famished as themselves, some of them not having eaten since the morn- 
ing of the 7th. Mr. Hunt now proposed the sacrifice of Pierre 
Dorion's skeleton horse. Here he again met with positive and vehe- 
ment opposition ttom the half-breed, who was too sullen and vin- 
dictive a fellow to be easily dealt with. What was singular, the 
men, though suflbring such {)inching hunger, interfered in favour of 
the horse. They represented, that it was better to keep on as long as 
possible without resorting to this last resource. Possibly the Indians, 
of whom they were in quest, might have shifted their encampment, in 
Ivhich case it would be time enough to kill the horse to escape star- 
vation. Mr. Hunt, therefore, was prevailed upon to grant Pierre 
l)orioii*s horse a reprieve. 

Fortunately, they hiaid not proceeded much further, when, towards 
evening, they came in sight of a lodge of Shoshonies, with a number of 
horses grazing around it. The sight was as unexpected as it was 
joyous. Having seen no Indians In this neighbourhood as they passed 
down the river, they must have subsequently come out from among 
the mountains. Mr. Hunt, who first descried them, checked the 
eagerness of his companions, knowing the unwillingness of these In- 
dians to part with their horses, and their aptness to hurry them ofi'and 
conceal them, in case of alarm. This was no time to risk such a dis- 
appointment. Approaching, therefore, stealthily and silently, tiiey 
came upon the savages by surprise, who fled in terror. Five of their 
horses were eagerly seized, and one was despatched tipon the spot. 
The carcass was imniediately cut up, and a part of it hastily cooked 
and ravenously devoured . A man was now sent on horseback with a 
supply of the flesh to Mr. Crooks and his companions. He reached 
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them 10 the aigfat : they were so famished that the supply sent them 
seemed but to aggravate their hunger, and they were almost tempted to 
kill and eat the horse that had brought the measenger. Availing 
themselves of the assistance of the animal, they reached the camp early 
in tbe morning. 

On arriying there, Mr. Crooks was shocked to find that, while the 
people on this side of the river were amply supplied with provisions, 
none had been sent to his own forlorn and tamifihiti^ men on the op- 
posite bank. He immediately caused a ski|i canoe to be constructed, 
and called out lo his men to fill their camp kettles wiUi water, and hang 
them over the fire, that no time might be lost in cooking the meat the 
moment it should be received. The river was so narrow, though deep, 
that every thing could be distinctly heard and seen across it. The 
kettles were placed on the fire, and the water was boiling by the time 
the canoe was completed. When all was ready, however, no one 
would undertake to ferry the meat across. A vague, and almost su- 
perstitious, terror had infected the minds of Mr. Hunt's followers, en- 
feebled and rendered imaginative of horrors by the dismal scenes and 
sufferings through wliich they had passed. They regarded the haggard 
crew, hovering like spectres of famine on the opposite bank, with in- 
definite feeling^ of awe and apprehension, as if something desperate 
and dangerous was to be feared from them. 

Mr. Crooks tried in vain to reason or shame them out of this sin- 
gular state of mind. He then attempted to navigate the canoe himself, 
but found his strength incompetent to brave the impetuous current. 
The good feelings of Ben Jones the Kentuckian at length overcame 
his fears, and he ventured over. The supply he brought was received 
with trembling avidity. A poor Canadian, however, naoied Jean 
Baptisle Prevost, whom famine had rendered wild and desperate, raa 
franticly about the bank, after Jones had returned, crying out to Mr. 
Hunt to send the canoe for him, and take him from that horrible region 
of famine, declaring that otherwise he would never march another 
step, but would lie down there and die. 

The canoe was shortly sent over again, under the management o( 
Joseph Delaunay , with further supplies. Prevost imoiediately pressed 
forward to embark. Delaubay refused to admit him, telling him that 
there was now a sufficient supply of meat on his side of the river. He 
replied that it was not cooked, and he should starve before it was ready ; 
he implored, therefore, to be taken where he could get something to 
appease his hunger immediately. Finding the canoe putting off with- 
out him, he forced himself aboard. As he drew near the opposite 
shore, and beheld meat roasting before the fires, he jumped up, shouted, 
clapped his hands, and danced in a delirium of joy, until he upset 
the canoe. The poor wretch was swept away by the current and 

13* 
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drowned, and it was with extreme difBcalty thatDelauQay reached the 
shore. 

Mr. HuDt now sent all his men forward excepting two or three. In 
the evening, he caused another horse to be liilled, and a canoe to be 
made out of the sliin, in which he sent o\er a further supply of meat 
to the opposite party. The canoe brought back John Day, the Ken- 
tucky hunter, who came to join his former employer and commander, 
Mr. Crooks. Poor Day, once so active and vigorous, was now reduced 
to a condilion even more feeble and emaciated than his companions. 
Mr. Crooks had such a value for the man, on account of his past ser- 
vices and faithful character, that he determined not to quit him ; he 
exhorted Mr. Hunt, however, to proceed forward, and join the party, 
as his presence was all important to the conduct of the expedition. 
One of the Canadians, Jean Baptiste Dubreuil, likewise remained with 
Mr. Crooks. 

Mr. Hunt left two horses with them, and a part of the carcass of the 
last that had been killed. This, he hoped, would be sufficient to sus- 
tain them until they should reach the Indian encampment. 

One of the chief dangers attending the enfeebled condition of 
Mr. Crooks and his companions, was their being overtaken by the 
Indians whose horses had been seized : though Mr. Hunt hoped that 
he had guarded against any resentment on the part of the savages, by 
leaving various articles in their lodges, more than sufficient to compen- 
sate for the outrage he had been compelled to commit. 

Resuming his onward course, Mr. Hunt came up with his people 
in the evening. The next day, December 13lh, he beheld several 
Indians, with three horses, on the opposite side of the river, and after 
a time came to the two lodges vrhich he had seen on going down. 
Here he endeavoured in vain to barter a rifle for a horse, but again 
succeeded in effecting the purchase with an old tin kettle, aided by a 
few beads. 

The two succeeding days were cold and stormy; the snow was aug- 
menting, and there was a good deal of ice running in the river. Their 
road, however, was becoming easier; they were getting out of the hills, 
and finally emerged into the open country, after twenty days of fatigue, 
famine, and hardship of every kind, in the ineffectual attempt to find 
a passage down the river. 

They now encamped on a little willowed stream, running from 
the east, which they had crossed on the 26lh of November. Here 
they found a dozen lodges of Shoshonies, recently arrived, who in- 
formed them that had they persevered along the river, they would 
have found their difficulties augment until they became absolutely 
insurmountable. This intelligence added to the anxiety of Mr. Hunt 
for the fate of Mr. M'Kenzie and his people, who had kept on. 
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Mr. Hunt now followed up the little riter, and encamped at some 
lodges of Shoshonies, from whom he procured a couple of horses, 
a dog, a few dried fish, and some roots, and dried cherries. Two 
or three days were exhausted in obtaining information about the route, 
and what time it would take to get to the Scialogas, a hospitable tribe, 
on the west side of the mountains, represented as having many horses. 
The replies were various, but concurred in saying that the distance 
was great, and would occupy from seventeen to twenty-one nights. 
Mr. Hunt then tried to procure a guide; but though he sent to various 
lodges up and down the river, offering articles of great value in In- 
dian estimation, no one would venture. The snow they said was waist 
deep in the mountains ; and to all his offers they shook their heads, 
gave a shiver, and replied, **we shall freeze ! we shall freeze!" at 
the same time they urged him to remain and pass the winter among 
them. 

Mr. Hunt was in a dismal dilemma. To attempt the mountains 
without a guide, would be certain death to him and all his people ; to 
remain there, after having already been so long on the journey, and 
at such great expiense, was worse to him, he said, than '' two deaths." 
He now changed his tone with the Indians, charged them with de- 
ceiving him in respect to the mountains, and talking with a " forked 
tongue," or, in other words, with lying. He upbraided them with 
their want of courage, and told them they were women to shrink from 
the perils of such a journey. At length one of them, piqued by his 
taunts, or tempted by his offers, agreed to be his guide ; for which he 
was to receive a gun, a pistol, three knives, two horses, and a little of 
every article in the possession of the party; a reward sufficient to make 
him one of the wealthiest of his vagabond nation. 

Once more then, on the 21st of December, they set oiit upon their 
wayfaring, with newly excited spirits. Two other Indians accompa- 
nied their guide, who led them immediately back toSnake river, which 
they followed down for a short distance, in search of some Indian rafts 
made of reeds, on which they might cross. Finding none, Mr. Hunt 
caused a horse to be killed, and a canoe to be made out of its skin. 
Here, on the opposite bank, they saw the thirteen men of Mr. Crooks's 
party, who had continued up along the river. They told Mr. Hunt, 
across the stream, that they had not seen Mr. Crooks, and the two men 
who had remained with him, since the day that he had separated 
from them. 

The canoe proving too small, another horse was killed, and the skin 
of it joined to that of the first. Night came on before the little bark 
had made more than two voyages. Being badly made, it was taken 
apart and put together again,, by the light of the fire. The night was 
cold; the men were weary and disheartened with such varied and in- 
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cessant toil and hardship. They crouched, dull and droopiog, around 
(heir fires ; many of them began to express a wish to remain where 
they were for the winter. The very necessity of crossing the river 
dismayed some of them in their present enfeebled and dejected state. 
It was rapid and turbulent, and fillod with floating ice, and they re- 
membered that two of their comrades had already perished in its 
waters. Others looked forward with misgivings to the long and dismal 
journey through lonesome regions thsft awaited them, when they should 
have passed this dreary flood. 

At an early hour of the morning, December 23d, they began to cross 
the river. Much ice had formed during the night, and they were 
obliged to break it for some distance on each shore. At length they 
all got over in safety to the west side; and their spirits rose on having 
achieved this perilous passage. Here they were rejoined by the peo- 
ple of Mr. Crooks, who had with them a horse and a dog, which they 
had recently procured. The poor fellows were in the most squalid and 
emaciated state. Three of them were so completely prostrated in 
strength and spirits, that they expressed a wish to remain among the 
Snakes. Mr. Hunt, therefore, gave them the canoe, that they might 
cross the river, and a few articles, with which to procure necessaries, 
until they should meet with Mr. Crooks. There was another man, 
named Michael Carriere, who was almost equally reduced, but he de- 
termined to proceed with his comrades, who were now incorporated 
with the party of Mr. Hunt. After the day's exertions they encamped 
together on the banks of the river. This was the last night they were 
to spend upon its borders. More than eight hundred miles of hard 
travelling, and many weary days had it cost them ; and the sufferings 
connected with it, rendered it hateful in their remembrance, so that 
the Canadian voyageurs always spoke of it as '' La maudite riviere en- 
rag6e" — the accursed mad river : thus coupling a malediction with its 
name. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Departure from SiMike river— Mountains to the north— Wayworn travellerfl— An 
increase of the Dorian family —*A Camp of Shoihoniea — A new year festival 
among the Snaltes— A wintry march through the mountains —A sunny prospect 
and milder climate— Indian horse track? — Grassy valleys— A camp of Sciatogas— 
Joy of the ^veUers— Dangers of ahundance— Habits of the Sciatogas— Fate of 
Carriere— The UmataUa — ^Arrival at the banks of the Columbia — Tidings of the 
scattered members of the expedition — Scenery on the Columbia — Tidings of 
Afltpria— Arrival a(t the Palls. 

On the 2Ath of December, til ftbiogs being arranged, If r. Hani 
turned hto back upon the disastrous banks of Snake river, and struck 
his course westward for the mountains. H|s party, being augmented 
by the late followers of Mr. Crooks, amounted now to thirty-two white 
men, three Indians, and the 8qua>¥ and two ohjldreo of Pierre Dorion« 
Five jaded, half-starred horses were laden with their lMggagiB> und, m 
case of need, were to furnish them with provisions, They travelled 
painfully about fourteen miles a day, over plaint and 9mpng Nik* ren- 
dered dreary by occasional falls of snow a^ rain. Their only sus- 
tenance was a scanty meal of horfte flesh once in four-»pd-twenty 
houra. 

On the third day the poor Canadian, Carriere, one of the famished 
party of Mr. Crooks, gave up in despair, and lying down upon the 
ground declared be could go no further. Efforts were made to dieer 
him up, but it was found that the poor fellow was absolutely exhausted 
and could not keep on hi3 legs. Ue was mounted, therefore, upon one 
of the jiorses, though (Um forjom anifna) wfs in little better plight th^n 
himself. 

On the 2Sth, they t^nm upon |i small stream winding to the north, 
through a fine level valley; the mountains receding on each side. 
Here their Indian friends pointed out a cjiain of woody mountains to 
the left, running nortfi .and south, and covered with snow ; over which 
they would have to paw. They kept alopg the valley for twenty-one 
mil^s pn the 29th, auffering UMich ^om a continued foil ol snow and 
rain, and being twice obliged to (ord the icy stream. Early in the fol- 
lowing morning thp iquaw of Pierre Dprion, who ha4 hitherto kept on 
without murmuring or flinching, was suddenly taken in labour, and 
enriched her husband with another child. As the fortitude and good 
conduct of the poor woman had gained for her the good will of the 
party, her aituation caused com^rn an4 perpleiity. Pierre, however, 
tfe|te4 the flatter ^ an occurriepce^t^t co^}4 so9f^ be irrai^;ed aqd 
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need cause no delay. He remained by his wife in the camp, with his 
other children and his horse, and promised soon to rejoin the main 
body, who proceeded on their march. 

Finding that the little river entered the mountains, they abandoned 
it and turned off for a few miles aihong hills. Here another Canadian, 
named La Bonl^, gave out, and had to be helped on horseback. As 
the horse was too weak to bear both him and his pack, Mr. Hunt took 
the latter upon his own shoulders. Thus, with difficulties augment- 
ing at every step, they urged their toilsome way among the hills half 
famished, and faint at heart, when they came to where a fair valley 
spread out before them of great extent, and several leagues in width, 
with a beautiful stream meandering through it. A genial climate seemed 
to prevail here, for though the snow lay upon all the mountains within 
sight, there was none to be seen in the valley. The travellers gazed 
with delight upon this serene sunny landscape, but their joy was com- 
plete on beholding six lodges of Shoshonies pitched upon the borders 
of the stream, with a number of horses and dogs about them. They 
all pressed forward with eagerness and soon reached the camp. Here 
their first attention was to obtain provisions. A rifle, an old musket, 
a tomahawk, a tin kettle, and a small quantity of ammunition soon 
procured them four horses, three dogs, and some roots. Part of the 
live stock was immediately killed, cooked with all expedition, and as 
promptly devoured. A hearty meal restored every one to good spirits. 
In the course of the following morning the Dorion family made its 
reappearance. Pierre came trudging in the advance, followed by his 
valued, though skeleton steed, on which was mounted his squaw with 
the new-born infant in her arms, and her boy of two years old, wrapped 
in a blanket and slung at her side. The nrother looked as uiicon*- 
cerned as if nothing had happened to her; so easy is nature in her 
operations jn the wilderness, when free from the enfeebling refinements 
of luxury, and the tamperings and appliances of art. 

The next morning ushered in the new year (1812). Mr. Hunt was 
about to resume his march, when his men requested permission to 
celebrate the day. This was particularly urged by the Canadian voya- 
geurs, with whom new year's day is a favourite festival, and who never 
willingly give up a holiday, under any circumstances. There was no 
resisting such an application; so the day was passed in repose and 
revelry; the poor Canadians contrived to sing and dance in defiance of 
all their hardships, and there was a sumptuous new year's banquet of 
dog's meat and horse flesh. 

After two days of welcome rest, the travellers addressed themselves 
once more to their painful journey. The Indians ofthe lodges pointed 
out a distant gap through which they must pass in traversing the ridge 
d mountftios. j They assured them that they would be but little in-^ 
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commoded by soow, and Id three days would arrive among the Scia- 
togas. Mr. Hunt, however, had been so frequently deceived by Indian 
accounts of routes and distances, that he gave but little faith to this 
information. 

The travellers continued their course due west for five days, crossing 
the valley and entering the mountains. Here the travelling became 
eicessively toilsome, across rough stony ridges, and amidst fallen trees. 
They were often knee deep in snow, and sometimes in Ihe hollows 
between the ridges sank up to their waists. The weather was ex- 
tremely cold ; the sky covered with clouds, so that for days they had not 
a glimpse of the sun. In traversing f(he highest ridge they had a 
wide but chilling prospect over a wilderness of snowy mountains. 

On the 6th of January, however, they had crossed the dividing sum- 
mit of the chain, and were evidently under the influence of a milder 
climate. The snow began to decrease; the sun once more emerged 
from the thick canopy of clouds, and shone cheeringly upon them, 
and they caught a sight of what appeared to be a plain, stretching out 
in the west. They hailed it as the poor Israelites hailed the first glimpse 
of the promised land, for they flattered themselves that this might be 
the great plain of the Columbia, and that their painful pilgrimage might 
be drawing to a close. 

It was now five days since they had left the lodges of the Shosho- 
nies, during which they had come about sixty miles, and their guide 
assijred them that in the course of the next day they would see the 
Sciatogas. 

On the following morning, therefore, they pushed forward with 
eagerness, and soon fell upon a small stream which led them through 
a deep, narrow defile, between stupendous ridges. Here among the 
rocks and precipices they saw gangs of that mountain-loving animal, 
the black-tailed deer, and came to where great tracks of horses were to 
be seen in all directions, made by the Indian hunters. 

The snow had entirely disappeared, and the hopes of soon coming 
upon some Indian encampment induced Mr. Hunt to press on. Many 
of the men, however, were so enfeebled that they could not keep up 
with the main body, but lagged, at intervals, behind ; and some of them 
did not arrive at the night encampment. lu the course of this day's 
march the recently born child of Pierre Dorion died. 

The march was resumed early next morning, without waiting for the 
stragglers. The stream which they had followed throughout-the pre- 
ceding day was now swollen by the influx of another river; the decli- 
vities of the hills were green and the valleys were clothed with grass. 
At length the jovial cry was giveft of ** An Indian camp !" It was yet 
in the distance, in the bosom of the green valley, but they could per- 
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ceive that it oonusted of numerous lodges, aod that buudreds of horses 
were gracing the grassy meadows around it. The prospect of abun- 
dance of horse-flesh diffused universal joy, for by this time the whole 
stock of travelling provisions was reduced ^o the skeleton steed of Pierre 
Dorion» and another wretched animal, equally emaciated, that had 
been repeatedly reprieved during the journey. 

A forced march soon brought the weary and hungry travellers to the 
camp. It proved to be a strong party of Sciatogas and Tus-che-pas. 
There were thirty-four lodges, comfortably constructed of mats ; the 
Indians too were belter clothed than any of the wandering bands they 
had hitherto met on this side^f the Rocky mountains. Indeed they 
were as well clad as the generality of the wild hunter tribes. Each had 
a good buffalo or de^r ^in robe, and a deer skin hunting shirt and 
leg^ngs. Upwards of two thousand horses were ranging the pastures 
around their encampment ; but what delighted Mr. Bunt was, on en- 
tering the lodges, to behold brass kettles, axes, copper tea-kettles, and 
various other articles of civilized manufacture, which showed that 
these Indians had an indirect communication with the whites. He 
made eager inquiries of the Sciatogas, and gathered from them that 
the great river (the Columbia), was but two days' march distant, and 
that several while people had recently descended it ; who he hoped 
might prove to be M'Lellan, M*Kenzie and their companions. 

It was. with the utmost joy and the most profound gratitude to 
Heaven, that Mr. Hunt found himself and his ba^d of weary and fa-* 
mishing wanderers, thus safely extricated from the most perilous part 
of their long journey, and within the prospect of a termination of their 
toils. All the stragglers who had lagged behind arrived, one aftor an- 
other, excepting the poor Canadian voyageur, Carriere. He had h^n 
late in the preceding afternoon, riding behind a Snake Indian, near 
S(»ne lodges of that nation, a few miles distant from the last night's 
encampment, and it was expected that he would soon make his appear- 
ance. 

[^ The first object of Mr. Hunt was to obtain provisions for his men. 
A little venison of an indiflerent quality, and some roots, were all that 
could be procured that evening ; but the next day he succeeded in pur- 
chasing a mare and colt, which were immediately kiUed, aod tfa9 
cravings of the half-starved people in some degree appeased. 

For several days they remained in the neighbourhood of these In- 
dians, reposing after all their hardships, and feasting upon hoxse-flesh 
and roots, obtained in subsequent traffic. Many of the people ate to 
such excess as to render themselves sicl^ others were lame from their 
past journey; but all gradually recruited in the repose and abundance 
of the valley. Horses wore obtained here much piore readily, and at 
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a cheaper rate, than among the Snakes. A blanket, a knife, or a half 
pound of blue beads would purchase a steed, and at this rale many of 
the men bought horses for their Individual use. 

This tribe of Indians, who are represented as a proud-spirited race, 
and unc6mmonly cleanly, never eat horses nor dogs, nor would they 
permit the raw flesh of either to be brought into their huts. They bad 
a small quantity of yenison in each lodge, but set so high a price upon 
it that the white men, in their impoverished state, could not alTord to 
purchase it. They hunted the deer on horseback ; *' ringing," or sur- 
rounding them, and running them down in a circle. They were ad- 
mirable horsemen, and their weapons were bows and arrows, which 
they managed with great dexterity. They were altogether primitive 
in their habits, and seemed to cling to the usages of savage life, 6ven 
when possessed of the aids of civilization. They had axes among tliem, 
yet they generally made use of a stone mallet wrought into the shape 
of a bottle, and wedges of elk horn, in splitting their wood. Though 
they might have two or three brass kettles hanging in their lodges, yet 
they would frequently use vessels made of willow, for earring water, 
and would even boit their meat in them, by means of hot stones. 
Their women wore cape of willow neatly worked and figured. 

As Ctrriere, the Canadian straggler, did not make his appearance for 
two or three days after the encampment in the valley, two men were 
sent oat on horseback in search of him. They returned, however, 
without fuccess. The lodges of the Snake Indians near which h^ had 
been seen, were reoioved, and they could find no trace of him. Se-- 
veral days more elapsed^ yet nothing was seen or heard of him, or of 
the Snake horseman^ behind whom he had been last observed. It was 
feared, therefore, that he had either perished through hunger and fa-* 
tigne, had been murdered by the Indians, or, being left to himself, had 
mistaken some hunting tracks for the trail of the party, and been led 
astiay and lost. 

The river on the banks of which they were encamped, emptied into 
^e Coluonbia, was called by (be natives the Eu-o--tal-la, or UmaUlla, 
and abounded with beaver. In the course of their sojourn in the valley 
which it watered, they twice shifted their camp, proceeding about 
thirty miles down its course, which was to the west. A heavy fall of 
rain caused the river to overflow its bank«, dislodged them from their 
encampment, and drowned three ol their horses, which were tethered 
in the low ground. , 

Further conversation with the Indians satisfied them Uiat they were 
in the neighbourhood of the Columbia. The number of the white 
men who they said had passed down the river, agreed with that of 
Itf'Lellan, M'Kenzie, and their companions, and increased the hope 
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of Mr. Hunt that they might have passed through the wilderness with 
safety. 

These Indians had a vague story that white men were coming to 
trade among them ; and they often spoke of two great men named 
Ke-Koosh and Jacquean, who gave them tobacco, and smoked with 
them. Jacquean, they said, had a house somewhere upon the great 
river. Some of' the Canadians supposed they were speaking of one 
Jacquean Finlay, a clerk of the Norlh-west Company, and inferred that 
the house must be some trading post on one of the tributary streams of 
tfie Columbia. The Indians were overjoyed when they found this 
band of white men intended to return and trade with them. They 
promised to use all diligence in collecting quantities of beaver skins, 
and no doubt proceeded to make deadly war upon that sagacious, but 
ill-fated animal, who, in general, lived in peaceful insignificance 
among his Indian neighbours, before the intrusion of the white trader. 
On the 20lh of January, Mr. Hunt took leave of these friendly In- 
dians, and of the river on whfch they were encamped, ^nd continued 
westward. 

At length, on the following day, the wayworn travellers lifted up 
their eyes and beheld before them the long sought waters of the Co- 
lumbia. The sight was hailed with as much transport as if they had 
already reached the end of their pilgrimage ; nor can we wonder at their 
joy. Two hundred and forty miles had they marched, through wintry 
wastes and rugged mountains, since leaving Snake river; and six months 
of perilous wayfaring had they experienced since their departure from 
the Aricara village on the Missouri. Their whole route by land and 
water from that point, had been, according to their computation, se- 
venteen hundred and fifty-one miles, in the course of whichthey had 
endured all kinds of hardships. In fact, the necessity of winding the 
dangerous country of the filackfeet, had obliged theni to make a bend 
to the south, and to traverse a great additional extent of unknown wil- 
derness. 

The place where they struck the Columbia was some distance below 
the junction of its two great branches, Lewis, and Clarke rivers, and 
not far from the influx of the Wallah- Wallah. It was a beautiful 
stream, three quarters of a mile wide, totally free from trees ; bordered 
in some places with steep rocks, in others with pebbled shores. 

On the banks of the Columbia they found a miserable horde of In- 
dians, called Akai-chies, with no clothing but a scanty mantle of the 
skins of animals, and sometimes a pair of sleeves of wolfs skin. Their 
lodges were shaped like a tent, and very light and warm, being covered 
with mats of rushes ; beside which they had excavations on the ground, 
lined with mats, and occupied by the women, who were even more 
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sjightly clad than the men. These people subsisted chieOy by fishing ; 
having canoes of a rude construction, being merely the trunks of pine 
trees split and hollowed out by fire. Their lodges were well stored witli 
dried salmon, and they had great quantities of fresh salmon trout, of an 
excellent flavour, taken at the mouth of the Umatalla; of which the 
travellers obtained a most acceptable supply. 

Finding that the road was on the north side of the river, Mr. Hunt 
crossed, and continued five or six days travelling rather slowly down 
along its banks, being much delayed by the straying of the horses, and 
the attempts made by the Indians to steal (hem. They frequently 
passed lodges, where they obtained fish and dogs. At one place 
the natives had just returned from hunting, and had brought back a 
large quantity of elk and deer meat, but asked so high a price for it as 
to be beyond the funds of the travellers ; so they had to content them- 
selves with dog-Qesh. They had by this time, however, come to con- 
sider it very choice food, superior to horse-flesh, and the minutes of the 
expedition speak rather exultingly now and then, of their having made 
a *' damous repast,'' where this viand happened to be unusually plenty. 

They again learnt tidings of some of the scattered members of the 
expedition, supposed to be M'Kenzie, M'Lellan and their men, who 
had preceded them down the river, and had overturned one of their 
canoes, by which they lost many articles. All these floating pieces of 
intelligence of their fellow adventurers, who had separated from them 
in the heart of the wilderness, they received with eager interest. 

The weather continued to be temperate, marking the superior soft- 
ness of the climate on this side of (he mountains. For a great part of 
the time, the days were delightfully mild and clear, like the serene days 
of October, on the Atlantic borders. The country in general, in the 
neighbourhood of (he river, was a continual plain, low near the water, 
but rising gradually ; destitute of trees, and almost without shrubs 
or plants of any kind, excepting a few willow bushes. After travelling 
about sixty miles, they came to where the country became very hilly 
and the river made its way between rocky banks, and down numerous 
rapids. The Indians in this vicinity were better clad and altogether in 
more prosperous condition than those above, and, as Mr. Hunt thought, 
showed their consciousness of ease by something like sauciness of 
manner. Thus prosperity is apt to produce arrogance in Savage as well 
as in civilized life. In both conditions, man is an animal that will not 
bear pampering. 

From these people Mr. Hunt for the first time received vague, but 
deeply interesting intelligence of that part of the enterprise which had 
proceeded by sea to the mouth of the Columbia. The Indians spoke of 
a number of white men who had built a largo house at the mouth of 
the great river, and surrounded it with palissades. None of them had 
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been down to Astoria themsclyes; but rumours spretd widriy and rt^ 
pidly from mouth to mouth among the Indian tribes, and are carried 
to the heart of the interior, by hunting parties, and migratory hordes. 

The establishment of a trading emporium at such a point, also, was 
calculated to cause a sensation to the most remote parts of the vast wil- 
derness beyond the mountains. It, in a manner, struck the pube of 
the great vital river, and vibrated up all its tributary streams. 

It is surprising to notice how well this remote tribe of savages had 
learnt through intermediate gossips, the private feelings of the eolomsts 
at Astoria ; it shows that Indians are not the incurious and indifferent 
observers that they have been represented. They told Mr. Hunt that 
the white people at the large house had been looking aoxiousiy for 
many of their friends, whom they had expected to descend the great 
river ; and had been in much affliction, fearing that they were lost. 
Now, however, the arrival of him and hto parly would wipe away aH 
their tears, and they would dance and sing for joy. 

On the Slst of January, Mr. Hunt arrived at the falls of the Cdurn-* 
^a, and /encamped at the village of Wish-rana, situated at the head of 
that dangerous pass of the river called ** the long narrows." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The tillage of Wish-ram— Roguery of the inhabitants — Their habitations — ^TidingA 
of Astoria — > Of the Tonqoin massacre — Thieves about the camp«-A baad of 

\ toi^puts—<£mbarcatioii— Arrival at Astoria — A joyful reception —Old comrades 
— ^Adventures of Reed, MXellan, and M'Kenzie, among the Snake river moun- 
tains*-Rejoicing at Astoria. 

Of the village of Wish-ram, the aborigines' fishing mai*t of the Go^ 
lumhia, we have given some account in an early chapter of this w<Nrk. 
The inhcbitants held^i traffic in the. productions of the fisheries of the 
falls, and their village was the trading resort of the tribes from the 
coast and from the mountains. Mr. Hunt found the inhabitants shrew- 
der and more intelligent than any Indians he had met with. Trade had 
sharpened their wits, though it had not improved their honesty ; for 
they were a community of arrant rogues and freebooters. Their habi- 
tations comported with their circumstances, and were superior to any 
the travellers had yet seen west of the Rocky mountains. In generai, 
the dwellings of the savages on the Pacific side of that great barrier, 
were mere tents and cabins of mats, or skins, or straw, the country being 
destitute of timber. In Wish-ram, on the contrary, the houses were 
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built (f wood, With long sloping roofs. The floor was sunltabout sit 
feet below the surface of the ground, with a low door at the gabel end, 
eitremely narrow And partly sunk. Through this it was necessary to 
orawl, and then to descend a short ladder. This inconvenient entrance 
was probably for'the purpose of defence; there were loopholes, also 
under the eaves, apparently for the discharge of arrows. The houses 
were larger, ^nerally containing two or three families. Immediately 
within the door were sleeping places, ranged along the walls, lil&e berths 
In a ship ; and furnished with pallets of matting. These extended alOhg 
one-half of the building ; the remaining half was appropriated to the 
storing of dried fish. 

The trading operations of the inhabitants of Wish-ram had given 
them a wider scope of information, and rendered their village a kind 
of head-quarters of intelligence. Mr. Hunt was able, therefore, to 
collect more distinct tidings concerning the settlement of Astoria and its 
affairs. One of the inhabitants had been at the trading post established 
by David Stuart on the Oakinagan, and had picked up a few words of 
English there. Fi^om him, Mr. Hunt gleaned various particulars about 
that establishment, as well as about the general concerns of the enter- 
prise. Others repeated the barne of Mr. M'Kay, the partner who 
perished in the massacre on board of the Tonquin> and gave some ac^ 
count of that melancholy affair. They said, Mr. M'Kay was a chief 
among the white men, and had built a great house at the mouth of the 
river, but had left it, and sailed away in a large ship to the northward, 
where he had been attacked by bad Indians in canoes. Mr. Hunt was 
startled by this intelligence, and made further inquiries. They informed 
him that the Indians had lashed their canoes to the ship, and fought 
until they killed him and all his people. This is another instance of 
the clearness with which intelligence is transmitted from mouth to 
mouth among the Indian tribes. These tidings, though but partially 
credited by Mr. Hunt, filled his mind with anxious f<»rebodings. He 
now endeavoured to procure canoes, in which to descend the Columbia, 
but none suitable for the purpose were to be obtained above the aar^ 
rows ; he continued on, therefore, the distance of twelve miles, and 
encamped on the bank of the river. The camp was soon surrounded 
by loitering mvages, who went prowling about, seeking what tfiey 
might pilfier. Being baffled by the vigilance of the gufird, they en- 
deavoured to compass their ends by other means. Towards evening, 
a number of warriors entered the camp in ruffling style ; painted and 
dressed out as if for battle, and armed with lances, bows and arrows, 
and scalping knives. They informed Mr. Hunt that a party of thirty or 
forty braves were coming up from a village below to attack the camp 
and carry off the horses, bat that they were determined to stay w^ 
hiOi, and defend him. Mr. Hmit received them with great ooldneai. 
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and, when Ihey had finished Iheir slory, gave Ihem a pipe to smoke. 
He then called up all hands; stationed sentinels in different quarters, 
but told them to keep as vigilant an eye within the camp as without. 

The warriors were evidently baffled by these precautions, and» 
having smoked their pipe, and vapoured oiT their valour, look their 
departure. The farce, however, did not end here. After a little while, 
the warriors returned, ushering in another savage, still more heroically 
arrayed. This they announced as the chief of the belligerent village, 
but as a grea^t pacificator. His people had been furiously bent upon the 
attack, and would have doubtless carried it into effect, but this gallant 
chief had stood forth as the friend of white men, and had dispersed the 
throng by his own authority and prowess. Having vaunted this^signal 
piece of servicer there was a significant pause ; all evidently expecting 
iome adequate reward. Mr. Hunt again produced the pipe, smoked 
with the chieftain and his worthy compeers; but made no further de- 
monstrations of gratitude. They remained about the camp all night, 
but at daylight returned, baffled and crest-fallen, to their homes, with 
nothing but smoke for their pains. 

Ur. Hunt now endeavoured to procure canoes, of which he saw 
several about the neighbourhood, extremely well made, with elevated 
stems and sterns, some of them capable of carrying three the«isand 
pounds weight. He found it extremely difficult, however, to deal 
with these slippery people, who seemed much more inclined to pilfer. 
Notwithstanding a strict guard maintained round the camp, various 
implements were stolen, and several horses carried off. Among the 
latter, we have to include the long cherished steed of Pierre Dorion. 
From some wilful caprice, that worthy pitched his tent at some dis- 
tance from the main body, and tethered his invaluable steed beside it, 
from whence it was abstracted in the night, to the infinite chagrin and 
mortification of the hybrid interpreter. 

Having, after several days' negotiation, procured the requisite num- 
ber of canoes, Mr. Hunt would gladly have left this thievish neigh- 
bourhood, but was detained until the 5th of February, by violent head 
winds, accompanied by snow and rain. Even after he was enabled 
to get under way, he had still to struggle against contrary winds and 
tempestuous weather. The current of the river, however, was in his 
favour; having made a portage at the grand rapid, the canoes met 
with no further obstruction, and, on the afternoon on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, swept round an intervening cape, and came in sight of the in- 
fant settlement of Astoria. After eleven months' wandering in the 
wilderness, a great part of the time over trackless wastes, where the 
sight of a savage wigwam was a rarity, we may imagine the delight of 
the poor weatherbeaten travellers, at beholding the embryo establish- 
ment, with its magazines, habitations, and picketed bulwarks, seated 
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on a high point of land, domidating a beautiful little bay, in whieh was 
a trimbuilt shallop riding quietly at anchor. A shout of joy burst 
from each canoe at the long wished for sight. They urged their canoes 
across the bay, and pulled with eagerness for shore, where all hands 
poured down from the settlement to receive and welcome them. 
Among the first to greet them on their landing, were some of their old 
comrades and fellow-sufferers, who, under the conduct of Reed> 
M'Lellan, and M'Kenzle, had parted from them at the Caldron Linu. 
These had reached Astoria nearly a month previously, and, judging 
from their own narrow escape from starvation, had given up Mr. Huni 
and his followers as lost. Their greeting was the more warm and 
cordial. As to the Canadian voyageurs, their mutual felicitations, as 
usual, were loud and vociferous, and it was almost ludicrous to behold 
these ancient ''comrades'' and ''confreres" hugging and kissing each 
other on the river bank. 

When the first greetings were over, the different bands interchanged 
accounts of their several wanderings, gfter separating at Snake river ; 
we shall briefly notice a few of the leading particulars. It will be re- 
collected by the reader, that a small exploring detachment had pro- 
ceeded down the river, under the conduct of Mr. John Reed, a clerk 
of the company : that another had set off under M'Leilan, and a third 
in a different direction, under M*Kenzie. After wandering for several 
days without meeting with Indians, or obtaining any supplies, they 
came together fortuitously among the Snake river mountains, some 
distance below that disastrous pass or strait, which had received the 
appelalion of the Devil's Scuttle Hole. 

When thus united, their party consisted of M*Kenzie, M*Lellan, 
Reed, and eight men, chiefly Canadians. Being all in the same predi- 
cament, without horses, provisions, or information of any kiiid, they 
all agreed that it would be worse than useless to return to Mr. Hunt 
and encumber him with so many starving men, and that their only 
course was to extricate themselves as soon as possible from this land 
of famine and misery, and make the best of their way for the Colum- 
bia. They accordingly continued to follow the downward course of 
Snake river; clambering rocks and mountains, and defying all the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of that rugged defile, which subsequently, when 
the snows had fallen, was found impassable by Messrs. Hunt and 
Crooks. 

Though constantly near to the borders of the river, and for a great 
part of the time within sight of its current, one of their greatest suffer- 
ings was thirst. The river had worn its way in a deep channel through 
rocky mountainsT, destitute of brooks or springs. Its banks were so 
high and precipitous, that there was rarely any place where the tra- 
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vdlars eouM ge,t down to driqkof Us watery. Frequently Ihey sufllBred 
for miles the torments of Tantalus; water continually in sight, yet 
fevered with the most parching Ihirst. Here and there they met with 
rain water collected in the hollows of the rocks, but mpre than once 
they were reduced to the utmost extremity ; and some of the men had 
recourse lo Ihe last expedient to avoid perishing. 

Their suiTerings from hunger were eqi^lly severe. They could meet 
no. game and subsisted for a time on strips of Reaver skin, broiled on 
the coals. These were doled out in scanty allowances, barely su^cient 
to keep up existence, and at length failed them altogether. Still they 
crept feebjy on, scarce dragging one limb after another, until a Sjevere 
spow storna brought them tq a pause. To struggle against it, in their 
exhausted condition, was ipipossible ; so cowering under ap Unp^nding 
rock at the foot of a steep mountain, they prepar^ themselves (or tha\t 
wretched fate which seemed inevitable. 

At this critical juncture, when famine stared them in the face, 
M'Lellan casting up his eyes, beheld an ahsahta, or bighorn, sheltecr 
ing itself under a ^helving rock on the side of the hill above them. Being 
in more active plight ll^an any of hi^ coiprades, and an excellent 
marksman, he set oil to get within shot of the animal. His companions 
watched his movements with breathless anxiety, for their lives dependedt 
upon his success. He made a cautious circuit; scrapibled up the hill 
with the utmost silence, apd at length arriye4» unperceived, within a 
proper distance. Here levelling his rifle he took so sure an aim, that 
the bighorn fell dead on the spot; a fortunate cirGupistance» f<^f to 
pursue it, if merely wounded, would have been impossible in his ema- 
ciated state. The declivity of the hill enabled him toi roll the carcass 
down to his companions, who were too feeble to climb the rock^. ^'bey 
fell to work to cut it up; yet exerted 9^ remarkable self-denial for men 
in their starving condition, for they contested themselves for th^ 
present with a soup m^de from the bones, reserving the flesh for future 
repasts. This providential relief gave them strength to pursu/e tbeit 
journey, but they were frequently reduced to almost equal sltraits^ and 
ii was only the smallness of the party, requiring a small SMpply of pro- 
visions, that enabled them to get through this desolate region with their 
lives. 

At length, after twenty-one days of toil ipid suff?ring> th^y go4 
tJirough these mountains, and arrived at a tributary stream of that 
hcanch of the Columbia called Lewis river, qt which Snak^ river fqirms 
the southern fork. In this neighbourhood they met with wild MocseA* 
the first they had seen we^ of the Rocky mountains. From l^oce thjey 
i^ade their way to Lewis river, where they fell i^ with ^ fri^endly tribe 
of Indians who freely administered to th^r nieoessities On this i^iver 
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they procured two eanoea, id which they dropped down the stream to 
its confluence with the Columbia, and then down that river to Astoria, 
where they arrived haggard and emaciated, and perfectly in rags. 

Thus, all the leading persons of Mi*. Hunt's expedition were onee 
more gathered together, excepting Mr. Crooks, of whose safety they 
entertained but little hope, considering the feeble condition in which 
they had been compelled to leave him in the heart of the wilderness. 

A day was now given up to jubilee, to celebrate be arrival of Mr. 
Hunt and his companions, and the joyful meeting of the various scat- 
tered bands of adventurers at Astoria. The colours were hoisted ; the 
guns, great and small, were fired ; there ^as a feast of fish, of beaver, 
and venison, which relished well wih men who had so long been glad 
to revel on horse flesh and dogs' meat; a genial allowance of grog was 
issued; to increase the general animation, and the festivities wound up, 
as usual» with a grand dance at night, by the Canadian voyageurs.'^ 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Scanty far^ during the winter — A poor hunting ground — ^The return of the fishing 
season — ^The uthlecan or smelt — Its qualities — Vast shoals of it— Sturgeon — In- 
dian modes of taking it — The salmon —Different species — Nature of the country 
about the coast — Forests and forest trees — A remarkable flowering vine — Animals 

I — Birds — Reptiles — Climate west of the mountains — Mildness of the temperature 
— Soil of the coast and the interior. 

The winter had passed away tranquilly at Astoria. The apprehen- 
sions of hostility from the natives had subsided ; indeed, as the season ad- 
vanced, the Indians for the most part had disappeared from the neigh- 
bourhood, and abandoned the sea-coast, so that, for want of their aid, 
the colonists had at times suffered considerably for want of provisions. 
The hqaters belonging to the establishment made frequent and wide 
excursions, hut with very moderate success. There were sonae deer 
and a few bears to be found in the vicinity, and elk in great numbers ; 
the eountry, however, was so rough, and the woods so close and en- 
tangled, that it was almost impossible to beat up the game. The pre- 
valei^t rains of winter, also, rendered it difficult for the hunter to keep 
his arms in order. The quantity of game, therefore, brought ia by 
the htiftlen waa exttemely scanty, and it was fraquaaHy necessary to 

* The distance firwn St. Louis to Astoria, by |he route travelled by Hunt and 
M'Kenzie, was upwards of thirty-five hundred miles, though in a direct line it 
does not oxceod oigbteen hundred. 

14» 
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pot all hands on very moderale allowance. Towards spring, however, 
the fishing season comnfienced, — the season of plenty on the Columbia. 
About the beginning of February, a small kind of fish, about six inches 
long, called by the natives the uthlecan, and resembling the smelt, 
made its appearance at the mouth of the river. It is said to be of de- 
licious flavour, and so fat as to burn like a candle, for which it is often 
used by the natives. It enters the river in immense shoals, like solid 
columns, often extending to the depth of five or more feet, and is scooped 
up by the natives with small nels at the end of poles. In this way 
they will soon fill a canoe, or form a great heap upon the river banks. 
These fish constitute a principal article of their food ; the women drying 
them and stringing them on cords. 

As the uthlecan is only found in the lower part of the river, the ar- 
rival o( it soon brought back the natives to the coast; who again re- 
sorted to the factory to trade, and from that time furnished plentiful 
supplies of fish. 

The sturgeon makes its appearance in the river shortly afler the 
uthlecan, and is taken in.diirerent ways by the natives ; sometimes they 
spear it; but oftener they useihe hook and line, and the net. Occasion- 
ally, they sink a cord in the river by a heavy weight, with a buoy at the 
upper end, to keep it floating. To this cord several hooks are attached 
by short lines, a few feet distant from each other, and baited with small 
fish. This apparatuses often set towards night, and by the next morn- 
ing several sturgeon will be found hooked by it : for though a large and 
strong fish, it makes but little resistancce when insnared. 

The salmon, which are the prime fish of the Columbia, and as im- 
portant to the piscatory tribes as are the buffaloes to the hunters of the 
prairies, do not enter the river until towards the latter part of May, 
from which time, until the middle of August, they abound, and are 
taken in vast qOantities, either with the spear or seine, and mostly in 
shallow water. : An inferior species succeeds, and continues from 
August to December. It is remarkable for having a double row of 
teeth, half an inch long and extremely sharp, from whence it has re- 
ceived the name of the dog-toothed salmon. It is generally killed 
with the spear in small rivulets, and smoked for winter provision. 
We have noticed in a former, chapter the mode in which the salmon are 
taken and cured at the falls of the Columbia, and put up in parcels for 
exportation. From these different fisheries of the river tribes, the 
establishment at Astoria had to derive much of its precarious supplies 
of provisions. 

A year's residence at the mouth of the Columbia, and various ex- 
peditions in the interior, had now given the Astorians some idea of the 
country. The whole coast is described as remarkably rugged and 
mountainous; wUh dense forests of hemlock, [spruce, white and red 
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cedar, cotton-wood, white oak, white and swamp ash, willow, and a 
few walnul. There is Hkewise-an undergrowth of aromatic shrubs, 
creepers, and clambering vines, that render the forests almost impe- 
netrable ; together with berries of various kinds, such as gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, both red and yellow, very large and finely 
flavoured whortleberries, cranberries, serviceberries, blackberries, 
currants, sloes, and wild and choke cherries. 

Among the flowering vines is one deserving of particular notice. 
Each flower is composed of six leaves or petals, about three inches in 
length, of a beautiful crimson, the inside spotted with white. Its leaves, 
of a fine green,' are oval, and disposed by threes. This plant climbs 
upon the trees without attaching itself to them; when it has reached 
the topmost branches, it descends perpendicularly, and as it continues 
to grow, extends from tree to tree, until its various stalks interlace the 
grove like the rigging of a ship. The stems or trunks of this vine are 
tougher and more flexible than willow, and are from fifty to one 
hundred fathoms in length. From the fibres, the Indians manufac- 
ture baskets of such close texture as to hold water. 

The principal quadrupeds that had been seen by the colonists in 
their various expeditions, were the stag, fallow deer, hart, black and 
grizzly bear, antelope, ahsahta or bighorn, beaver, sea and river otter, 
muskrat, fox, wolf, and panther, the latter extremely rare. The only 
domestic animals among the natives were horses and dogs. 

The country abounded with aquatic and land birds, such as swans, 
wild geese, brant, ducks of almost every description, pelicans, herons, 
gulls, snipes, curlews, eagles, vultures, crows, ravens, magpies, wood-- 
peckers, pigeons, partridges, pheasants, grouse, and a great variety of 
singing birds. 

There were few reptiles ; the only dangerous kinds were the rattle- 
snake, and one striped with black, yellow, and white, about four feet 
long. Among the lizard kind was one about nine or ten inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail, and three inches in circumference. The 
tail was round, and of the same length as the body. The head was 
triangular, covered with small square scales. The upper part of the 
body was likewise covered with small scales, green, yellow, black, and, 
blue. Each foot had five toes, furnished with strong nails, probably 
to aid it in burrowing, as it usually lived under ground on the plains. 

A remarkable fact, characteristic of the country west of the Rocky 
mountains,, is the mildness and equability of the climate. That great 
mountain barrier seems to divide the continent into different climates, 
even in the same degrees of latitude. The rigorous wraters and sultf y 
summers, and all the capricious inequalities of temperature prevalent 
on the Atlantic side of the mountains, are but little felt on their western 
declivities. The countries between them and the Pacific are blest 
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wifh milder and steadier temperature, ressembling the climates of 
jiaiaile laihidis in Europe. In the plains and valleys, but little snow 
falls lliroii^houllhe tinier, and usually mells while falling. It rarely 
lies on ihe ground more ihan Iwo days at a time, except on the summits 
of the mountains. The winters are rainy rather than cold. The rains 
for live months, from the middle of October to the middle of March, 
are almost incessant, and often accompanied by ti^emendous thunder 
and lightning. The winds prevah^nt at this season are frofn the south 
and south-east, which usually bring rain« Those from the north to the 
south-^west are the harbingers of fair weather and a clear sky. The 
residue of the year, from the middle of March to the middle of Octo^ 
ber, an interval of seven months, is serene and delightful. There is 
scarcely any rain throughout this time, yet the face of the country 1^ 
kept fresh and verdant by nightly dews, and occasionally by humid 
fogs in the mornings. These are not considered, prejudicial to health, 
since both the natives and the whites sleep in the open air with perfect 
impunity* While this equable and bland temperature prevails through- 
out the lower country, the peaks and ridges of the vast mountaifis by 
which it is dominated, are covered with perpetual snow^ This renders 
them discernible at a great distance, shining at timds like bright sum- 
mer clouds, at other times assuming the most aerial tints, and alwaytt 
forming brilliant and striking fealurei io the vast landscape* Tlie Inild 
temperature prevaleni ihrotighout the country it attributed by some 
to the snecession of winds from the Pacific oceao, eitendingfrom lati- 
tude twenty degrees to at least fif^y degrees nordi« Thesa temper the 
heat of summer, so that in the shade no one is incommoded by perspi- 
fatioD ; they also soften the rigours of winter, and produce such a mo- 
deration in the climate, that the inhabitants can wear the same dresa 
throughout the year. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of the sea^oast is of a broWn colour, 
inclining to red, and generally poor; being a tniiture of clay aad gravel. 
In the interior, and especially in the valleys of the Rocky mouatliifis, 
the soil is generally blackish; though sometimes yellow. It is fre-- 
quently mixed with marl and with marine substances, in a state of de- 
composition. This kind of soil extends to a considerable depth, as may 
be perceived in the deep cuts ma'le by ravines, and by the beds of rivers. 
The vegetation in these valleys is much more abundant than near the 
coast; in fact, it is in these fertile intervals, locked up between rocky 
sierras, or scooped out from barren wastes^ that populatiou must extend 
itself, as it were, in veins and ramifications, if ever the regions beyond 
the mountains should become civilized. 
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below five feet, five inches, with crooked legs and thick ankles ; a 
deformity caused by "their passing so much of their time silling or 
squalting upon the calve; of their legs and their heels, in the bottom 
of their canoes ; a favourite position, which they retain, even when on 
shore. The women increase the deformity by wearing ti^t bandages 
round the ankles, which prevent the circulation of the blood, and cause 
a swelling of the muscles of the leg. 

Neither sex can boast of personal beauty. Their faces are round, 
with small, but animated eyes. Their noses are broad and flat at top, 
and fleshy at the end, with large nostrils. They have wide mouths, 
thick lips, and short, irregular, and dirty teeth. Indeed, good teeth 
are seldom to be seen among the tribes west of the Rocky mountains, 
who live chiefly on fish. 

In the early stages of their intercourse with white men, these 
savages were but scantily clad. In summer time the tnen were en- 
tirely naked ; in the winter and in bad weather, the men wore a 
small robe, reaching to the middle of the thigh, made of the skins 
of animals, or of the wool of the mountain sheep. Occasionally, they 
wore a kind of mantle of matting, to keep off tlie rain ; but, having 
thus protected the back and shoulders, they left the rest of the body 
naked. 

The women wore similar robes, though shorter, not reaching below 
the waist ; beside which, they had a kind of petticoat, or fringe, 
reaching from the waist to the knee, formed of the fibres of cedar 
bark, broken into strands, or a tissue of silk grass twisted and knotted at 
the ends. This was the usual dress of the women in summer; should 
the weather be inclement, they added a vest of skins, similar to the 
robe. 

The men carefully eradicated every vestige of a beard, considering 
it agreat deformity. They looked with disgust at the whiskers and well 
flirnished chins of the white men, and in derision called them Long- 
beards. Both sexes, on the other hand, cherished the hair of the head, 
which with them is generally black and rather coarse. They allowed 
it to grow to a great length, and were very proud and careful of it, 
sometimes wearing it plaited, sometimes wound round the head in 
fanciful tresses. No greater aflront could be offered to them than to 
cut off their treasured loeka. 

They bad conical hata with narrpw rims, neatly woven of bear grass 
or of the fibres of cedar bark, interwoven with designs of various 
riiapes and coionrs; aomelimefl merely squares and triangles, at other 
times rude representations of canoea , with men fishing and harpooning. 
These bats were qearly water-^proof, and extremely durable. 

The favourite orotments of ihe men were collars of bears' claws, 
the proud trophies of hanlin|«x|^ita; while the women and children 
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wore similar decoratioos of elks' tusks. An intercourse with the white 
traders, however, soon affected a change in the toilets of both sexes. 
They became fond of arraying themselves in any article of civilized 
dress which they could procure, and often made a most grotesque ap- 
pearance. They adapted many articles of finery, also, to their own 
previous tastes. Both sexes were fond of adorning themselves with 
bracelets of iron, brass, or copper. They were delighted, also, with 
blue and white beads, particularly the former, and wore broad tight 
bands of them round the waist and ankles ; large rolls of them round 
the neck, and pendants of them in the ears. The men, especially, who, 
in savage life carry a passion for personal decoration further than Ihe 
females, did not think their gala equipments complete, unless theyiiad 
a jewel of haiqua, or wampum, dangling at the nose. Thus arrayed, 
their hair besmeared with fish oil, and their bodies bedaubed with red 
clay, they considered themselves irresistible. 

When on warlike expeditions, they painted their faces and bodies in 
the most hideous and grotesque manner, according to the universal 
practice of American savages. Their arms were bows and arrows, 
spears, and war clubs. Some wore a corslet, formed of pieces of hard 
wood, laced together with bear grass, so as to form a light coat of mail, 
pliant to the body ; and a kind of casque of cedar bark, leather, and 
bear grass, sufficient to protect the head from an arrow or a war club. 
A more complete article of defensive amour was a buff jerkin or shirt 
of great thickness, made of doublings of elk skin, and reaching to the 
feet, holes being left for the head and arms. This was perfectly arrow 
proof; add to which, it was often endowed with charmed virtues, 
.by the spells and mystic ceremonials of the medicine man, or con- 
jurer. 

Of the peculiar custom, prevalent among these people, of flattening 
the head, we have already spoken. It is one of those instances of hu- 
man caprice, like the crippling of the feet of females in China, which 
are quite incomprehensible. This custom prevails principally among 
the tribes on the sea-coast, and about the lower parts of the rivers. 
How far it extends along the coast we are not able to ascertain. Some 
of the tribes, both north and south of the Columbia, practise it; but 
they all speak the Chinook language, and probably originated from the 
same stock. As far as we can learn, the remoter tribes, which speak 
an entirely different language, do not flatten the head. This absurd 
custom declines, also, in receding from the shores of the Pacific ; few 
traces of it are to be found among the tribes of the Rocky mountains, 
and after crossing the mountains it disappears altogether. Those In- 
dians, therefore, about the head waters of the Columbia, and in the 
solitary mountain regions, who are often called Flatheads, must not be 
0uppo8ed to be characterized by this deformity < It is an appellation 
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6tm git6ii by th6 hmim ^ast of the iiiouhUiiii ehaib, to all th6 west- 
6rii Indians^ ete^ptiog the Snaked. 

The r^ligibiid belief c^ these people was extremely limited atid eori- 
^ded ; br rather^ id all ptohslbiliiy, their eiplanationg were but little 
Udderstood by their visiters. Th^y had ad idea of a benevdledt tfdd 
bmbipetent spirit^ the (creator of all things. They represent him A8 as- 
ftuming tarious shapes at pleasure^ but generally that of An immedsb 
bird. Hfe usually inhabits the sud^ but oecasiodally widgs his way 
through the aerial tt^ions, and sees all that is doing upod earth, 
^hotild any thing displease him, he tents his wrath in terrific storihs 
add. tenoipests, the lightning being the flashes of his eyes^ and the 
thtmdei' the clapping of his wings. Td propitiate his favour they oilbr 
to him annual saiilt'ifices 6f salmon add VenisOd, the flrst fruits Of their 
fishing and hunting. 

Besides this aerial spirit they bMJete id ^h idferiot on^, whd idh^bits 
the fire, and of t^hodi they aire in perpetuall dread, lis, thi)Ugh he pos- 
sesses equally the power of good add etil, ihe evil is apt to predomi- 
nate. They endeairOUr, thcirefore, to keep him in good humour by 
frequent offerings; He js supposed also to have great influence with 
Uie winged spirit, th^lr sovereign protector and bedefdetoi*. They im- 
plore hitn, the^efofe, to afet as their interpreter arid procure them all 
deseribable thidgs, ^uti^h as success in fishing add hunting, abunddnco 
Of game, fleet hoi'ses, dbddiOtit wires, and male children. 

These Indians have likei^ise their priests, or conjurers, or medieine 
men, who pretend to be id the confidence of the deities, and the ex- 
pounders add enforcers of their will. Each of these medicine men has 
his idols carVed in wood, representing the spirits of the air and of the 
fire, under some rude and grotesque form of a horse, a bear, a beaver, 
^ Other quflfdt^tiped, or that Of a bird or fish. These idols are bung 
toutid Hfiih timulet^ afiKl Votite ofiet'in^, sueh aa be«Vefs' teeth; and 
bears, itnd eagles' eU#s, 

When aoy chief personage is on his death-bed,, or dangerously ill, 
the mediOine men are sent for. Batch brings with him his idols, with 
Which he retires into a canoe to hold a consultation. As the doctors 
are prode to disagree, so these iiiedicide men have now and then a vio- 
, lent altercation as to the malady of the patient, or the treatment of it. 
* To settle this they beat their idols soundly agaidsl eieh other ; whidi- 
etet^ first loses a tOolh or a claw Is codsidered aa eodfbled, add hid vo- 
tary retires from the field. 

Polygamy is not odly a[llo\<red, hot considered horiouraWd, afnd the 
greatf)! mber of wives a man can maintain, the more importadft is 
he to tho eyes Of the tribe. The first wife, however, takes rank of all 
the ^hers, and is codsidered mistress of the house. Sttll the domestic 
est^blii^iQ^ent is liable to jealousies and cMMds, mi the )ord and fiia^ 
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h&s much diiSculty in maiataining harmony iti hid jangling houses 
hold. 

In the ihatltiscript from which we draw many of these partieulars, it 
is (Stated, that he who exceeds his neighbours in the number bf his 
wivesj tnale children, and slaves, is elected chief of the viliage } a title 
to office i^hieh we do not reoolieet ever before to have met* with. 

Feuds are frequent among these tribes, but are not very deadly; 
They haye occasionally pitched battles, fought on appointed days, and 
at specified places, which are generally the banks of arivuled The 
adverse parties post themselves on the opposite sides of the stream, and 
at such distances that the hattles often last a long while before any 
blood is shed. The number of killed and wounded seldoih exceed half 
a dozen. 8hould the damage be equal on each side, the war is con- 
sidered as honourably concluded ; should one party lose more than the 
other, it is entitled to a compensation in slaves or other property, other- 
wise hostilities are liable to be renewed at a future day. They are 
much given also to predatory inroads into the territories of their ene- 
niies, and sometimes of their friendly neighboursi Should they fall 
upon a band of inferior force, or upon a village, Weakly defended} they 
act with (be ferocity of true poltroons, slaying all the men and carry- 
ing off the women and children as slaves. As to the properly, it is 
packed upon horses which they bring with them for the purpose. 
They are mean and paltry as warriors, and altogether inferior in heroic 
qualities to the savages of the buffalo plains on the east side of the 
mountains. 

A great portion of their lime is passed in revelry, music, dancing 
and gambling. Their music scarcely desei*ves the name ; the instru- 
ments being of the rudest kind. Their singing is harsh and discor- 
dant, the songs are chiefly extempore, relating to passing eireum-^ 
Stances, the person^ present, or any (rifling object that strikes the at- 
tention of the singer* They have several kinds of dances, some of 
them lively and pleasing. The women are rarely permitted to dance 
with the men, but form groups apart, dancing to the same instrument 
and song. 

They have a great passion for play, and a variety o^ gaified. To 
sueb a piieh of excitement are they sometimes roused, that they gafldble 
away every ihing they possess, eVen to their wives and children. 
They lire notorioas thieves, also, and proud of their dexterity. He 
who is frequently successfctl, gains much applatise and popularity \ but 
the clumsy thief, who is detected in some bungling attempt. Is scofied 
at and despised, and sometimes severely punished. 

Such 9^ a few leading charaeteristics of the natives in the neigh^ 
bourhood of Astoria. They appear io us inferior in many inspects to 
tM trilMs diMM af Ibe mountam, the bold rovers of the prairies i and tq 
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partake much of the Esquimaux character ; elevated in some degree by 
a more genial climate, and more varied style of living. 

The habits of traffic engendered at the cataracts of i\ke Columbia, 
have had their influence along the coast. The Chinooks and other In-> 
dians at the moulh, of the river, soon proved themselves keen traders, 
and in their early dealings with the Astorians, never hesitated to ask 
three times what they considered the real value of .an article. They 
were inquisitive also, in the extreme, and impertinently intrusive ; and 
were prone to indulge in scoffing and ridicule, at the expense of the 
strangers. 

In one thing, however, they showed superior judgment and self- 
command, to most of their race; this was, in their abstinence from 
ardent spirits, and the abhorrence and disgust with which they regarded 
a drunkard. On one occasion, a son of Gomcomly had been induced 
to drink freely at the factory, and went home in a state of intoxication, 
playing all kinds of mad pranks, until he sank into a stupor, in which 
he remained for two days. The old chieftain repaired to his friend, 
M'Dougal, with indignation flaming in his countenance, and bitterly 
reproached him for having permitted his son to degrade himself into 
a beast, and to render himself an object of scorn and laughter to his 
slaves. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Spring arrangements at Astoria — ^Various expeditions set oat-— The Long Narrows 
— Pilfering Indians — Thievisii tribe at W^ish-ram — Portage at the Falls— Port- 
age by moonlight — A.n attack, a rout, and a robbery — Indian cure for cowardice 
—A parley and compromise— The despatch party turn back — ^Meet Crooks and 
John Day— Their sufferings— Indian Perfidy— Arrival at Astoria. 

As the spring opened, the little settlement of Astoria was in agitation, 
and prepared to send forth various expeditions. Several important 
things were to be done. It was necessary to send a supply of goods to 
the trading post of Mr. David Stuart, established in the preceding 
autumn on the Oakinagan. The cache, or secret deposit made by Mr. 
Hunt at the Caldron Linn, was likewise to be visited, and the mer- 
chandise and other eflecta left there to be brought to Astoria. A third 
object of moment was to send despatches overland to Mr. Astor at New 
York, informing him of the state of afiiairsat the settlement, and the 
fortunes of the several expeditions. 

The task of carrying supplies to Oakinagan was asfigoed to Mr. Ro^ 
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bert S(uart, a spirited and enterprising young man, nephew to the one 
who had established the post. The cache was lo be sought out by two 
of the clerks, named Russel Farnham and Donald M'Gilles, conducted 
by a guide, and accompanied by eight men, to assist in bringing home 
the goods. 

As to the despatches, they were confided to Mr. John Reed, the 
clerk, the same who had conducted one of the exfHoring detachments 
of Snake river. He was now to trace back his way across the moun- 
tains by the same route by which he had come, with no other com- 
panions or escort than Ben Jones, the Kentucky hunter, and two 
Canadians. As it was still hoped that Mr. Crooks might be in exis- 
tence, and that Mr. Reed and his party might meet with him in the 
course of their route, they were charged with a small supply of goods 
and provisions, to aid that gentleman on his way to Astoria. 

When the expedition of Reed was made known, Mr. M'Lellan an-^ 
nounced tiis determination to accompany it. He had long been dissa^ 
tisfied with the smallness of his interest in the copartnership, and had 
requested an additional number of shares; his request not being com- 
plied with, he resolved to abandon the company. MXelian was a man 
of a singularly self-willed and decided character, with whom persuasion 
was useless ; he was permitted, therefore, to take his own course with- 
out opposition. 

As to Reed, he set about preparing for his hazardous journey with 
the zeal of a true Irishman. He had a tin case made, in which the 
letters and papers addressed tp Mr. Astor were carefully soldered up. 
This case he intended to strap upon his shoulders, so as to bear it about 
with him, sleeping and waking, in all changes and chances, by land 
or by water, and never to part with it but with his life ! 

As the route of these several parties would be the same for nearly 
four hundred miles up the Columbia, and within that distance would lie 
through the piratical pass of the rapids, and among the freebooting 
tribes of the river, it was thought advisable to start about the same 
time, and to keep together. Accordingly, on the 22d of March, they 
all set off, to the number of seventeen men, in two canoes ;— and here 
we cannot but pause to notice the hardihood of these several expedi- 
tions, so insignificant in point of force, and severally destined to tra- 
verse immense wildernesses, where larger parties had experienced so 
much danger and distress. When recruits were sought in the preced- 
ing year among experienced hunters and voyageurs at Montreal and 
St. Louis, it was considered dangerous to attempt to cross the Rocky 
mountains with less than sixty men ; and yet here we find Reed ready 
to push his way across those barriers with merely three companions. 
Such is the fearlessness, the insensibility to danger, which men acquire 
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by the habitude of constant risk. The min<i, lik^ th6 body, becomes 
callous by exposure. 

The little associated band proceeded up the riyer, under the oom* 
mand of Mr. Robert Stuart, and arrived early in the month of April at 
the Long Narrows, that notorious plundering place. Here it was ne^ 
eessary to unload the canoes, and to transport both them and their car- 
goes to the head of the Narrows by land. Their party was too few in 
number for the purpose. They were obliged, therefore, to seek the 
assistNce of the Cathlasco Indians, who undertook to carry the goods 
en their horses. Forward then they set, the Indians with their horset 
well freighted, and the first load eonvoyed by Reed and five men, well 
armed ; the gallant Irishman striding along at the head, with his tin 
case of despatches glittering on his back. In passing, however, through 
a rocky and intricate defile, some of the freebooting yagaboads turned 
their horses up a narrow path and galloped off, carrying with them two 
bales of ^K>ds, and a number of smaller articles. To foUow'them waft 
useless ) indeed, it was with much ado that the eeuvoy got into port 
with the residue of the cargoes ; for some of the guards were pillaged 
of their knives and pocket handkerchieis, and the histroiis tin ease of 
Mr. John Reed was in imminent jeopardy. 

Mr. Stuart heard of these depredations, and hastened forward to the 
relief of the convoy, but could not reach them before duak, by which 
time they had arrived at the village of Wi^h-ram, already noted for its 
great fishery, and the knavish propensities of its inhabitants* Here' 
they found themselves benighted in a strange place, and surrounded by 
savages bent on pilfering, if not upon open robbery. Not knowing what 
active oourse to take, they remained under arms all night, without olo»? 
ing an eye, and at the very first peep of dawn, when objects were yet 
scarce visible, everything was hastily emtarked, and, without seeking 
to recover the stolen effects, they pushed off from shore ; *' glad to bid 
Mieu,'' as they said, '' to this abopiinahle nest of miscreants." 

Tl^ worthies of Wish-ram, however, were not disposed to part so 
easily with their visiters. Their cupidity had been quickened by the 
plunder which they had already taken, and their confidence inoreased 
by the impunity with which their outrage had passed. They resolved, 
therefore, to take further toll of the travellers, and, if possible, to cap- 
ture the tin case of despatches; which shining eonspiouously afar off, 
and being guarded by John Reed wi(h auoh especial care, must, as they 
supposed, be '*a great medicine." 

Accordingly, Mr. Stuart and his comrades bad not proceed^ far in 
the canoes, when they beheld the whole rabble of Wish-ram stringing 
in groups along the bank, whooping and yelling, and gibbering in their 
wM jargo«, and when they ImdeA below the falls, they were sur- 
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mqpded by up^^rds of four hundred of these river ruiBaas^ ariyied with 
bows and arrows, war clubs, and other savage weapons. These now 
pressed forward, wHh offers to carry the canoes and effects up the 
portage. Mr. Stuart declined forwarding the goods, alleging the 
lateness of the hour ; but to keep them in good humour, informed them 
that, if they conducted themselves well* their offered services might 
probably be accepted in tli^ morning ; in the mean while, he suggested 
that they might carry up the canoe«. They accordingly set off with th« 
two eanoas on their shoulders, accompanied by a guard of eight men 
well arnaed. 

When arrived at the head of the falls, the mischievous spirit of the 
sayages broke put, and they were On the point of destroying the canoes*, 
dpifbtleas with a view tq impede the white men from carrying forward 
their goods, and laying them open to further pilfering. They were 
with some dilQculty prevented from committing this outrage by the in- 
terference of an old man, who appeared to haye authority among them ; 
and, in consequence of his harangue, the whole of the hostile band, 
with the exception of about fifty, crossed to the north side of the river, 
where they lay in wait, ready for further mischief. 

In the mean time, Mr. Stuart, who had remained at the fool of the 
falls with the goods, and who knew that the proffered assistajice of the 
sayages was only for the purpos©^ of having an opportunity to plunder, 
determined, if possible, to $teal a march upoA them, and defeat theip 
n^chinations. In the dead of the night, therefore, about one o'clock,, 
the moon shining brightly, he roused his party, and proposed that they 
should endeavour to transport the goods themselves, above the £aH», 
before the sleeping savages could he aware of their operations. AH 
hands sprang to the work with zeal, and hurriod it on in the hope of 
getting all over before daylight. Mr. Stuart went forward with the 
first loads, and todk his station at the head of the portage, while Mr. 
Keed and Mr. M'Lellan remained at the foot to forward the rer 
mainder. 

The day dawned before the transportation was completed. Some 
o| the fifty Indians^ who had remained on the south side of the river, 
perceived what was going on, and feeling themselves too weak for an 
attack, gave the alarm to those on ^e opposite side, upwards of a hun- 
dred of whom embarked in several large canoes. Two loads of goods 
yet remained to be brought up. Mr. Stuart despatched some of the 
people for one of ttie loads, with a request to Mr. Reed to retain with 
him as many men as he thought necessary to guard the remaining load, 
as he suspected hostile intentions on the partof the Indians. Mr. Reed, 
however, refused to retain any of them, saying that M'Lellan and 
himself were sufficient to protect the small quantity that remained. 
The men accordingly deparled with the k>ad, while Reed and M* Lei- 
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]an continued (o mount guard over the residue. By this time a number 
of the canoes had arrived from the opposite side. As they approached 
the shore, the unlucky tin box pf John Reed, shining afar like the bril- 
liant helmet of Euryalus, caught their eyes. No sooner did the canoes 
touch the shore, than they leaped forward on the rocks, set up a 
war-whoop, and and sprang forward to secure the glittering prize. 
Mr. M*Lellan, who was at the river bank, advanced to guard the goods, 
when one of the savages attempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo 
robe with one hand, and to stab him with the other. M'Lellan sprang 
back just far enough to avoid the blow, and raising bis rifle, shot 
the ruffian through the heart. 

*-In the mean time, Reed, who with the want of forethought of an 
Irishman, had neglected to remove the leathern cover from the lock' 
of his rifle, was fumbling at the fastenings, when he received a blow 
on the head with a war club that laid him senseless on the ground. 
In a twinkling he was stripped of his rifle and pistols, and the tin box, 
the cause of all this onslaught, was borne off in triumph. 

At this critical juncture, Mr. Stuart, who had heard the war-whoop, 
hastened to the scene of action with Ben Jones, and seven others, of 
th^ men. When he arrived. Reed was weltering in his blood, and an 
Indian standing over him and about to despatch him with a tomahawk. 
Stuart gave the word, when B^n Jones levelled his rifle, and shot the 
miscreant on the spot. The men then gave a cheer, and charged upon 
the main body of the savages, who took to instant flight. Reed was 
now raised from the ground, and borne senseless and bleeding to the 
upper end of the portage. Preparations were made to launch Ihe ca- 
noes and embark in all haste, when it was found that they were too 
leaky to be put in the water, and that the oars had been left at the foot 
of the falls. A scene of confusion now ensued. The Indians were 
whooping and yelling, and running about like fiends. A panic seized 
upon the men, at being thus suddenly checked, the hearts of some of 
the Canadians died within them, and two young men actually fainted 
away. The moment they recovered their senses, Mr. Stuart ordered 
that they shotild be deprived of their arms,, their under garments takenr 
off, and that a piece of clolh should be tied round their waist,Jn imi- 
tation of a squaw ; an Indian punishment for cowardice. Thus equip- 
ped, they were slowed away among the goods in one of the canoes. 
This ludicrous affair excited the mirth of the bolder spirits, even in 
the midst of their perils, and roused the pride of the wavering. The 
Indians having crossed back again to the north side, order was restored, 
some of the hands were sent back for the oars, others set to work to 
calk and launch the canoes, and in a liule while all were embarked 
and were continuing their voyage along the southern shore. 

No sooner had they departed, than the Indians returned to the scene 
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of action, bore off tbeir two comrades, who had been shot, one of whom 
was still living, and returned to their village. Here they killed two 
horses, and drank the hot blood to give fierceness to their 'courage. 
They painted and arrayed themselves hideously for battle ; performed 
the dead dance round the slain, and raised the war song of vengeance. 
Then mounting their hordes, to the number of four hundred and fifty 
men, and brandishing their weapons, they set off along the northern 
bank of the river, to get ahead of the canoes, lie in wait for them, and 
take a terrible revenge on the white men. 

They succeeded in getting some distance above the canoes without 
being discovered, and were crossing the river to post themselves on the 
side along which the white men were coasting, when they were for- 
tunately descried. Mr. Stuart and his companions were immediately 
on the alert. As they drew near to the place where the savages had 
crossed, they observed .them posted among steep and overhanging 
rocks, close along which the canoes would have to pass. Finding that 
the enemy had the advantage of the ground, the whites stopped short 
when within five hundred yards of them, and discharged and reloaded 
their pieces. They then made a fire, and dressed the wounds of Mr. 
Reed who had received five severe gashes in the head. This being 
done, they lashed the canoes together, fastened them to a rock at a 
small distance from the shore, and there awaited the menaced attack. 

They had not been long posted in this manner, when they saw a 
canoe approaching. It contained the war-chief of the tribe, and three 
of his principal warriors. He dreW near, and made a long harangue, 
in which he informed them that they had killed one and wounded an- 
other of his nation ; that the relations of the slain cried out for ven- 
geance, and he had been compelled to lead them to tlie fight. Still he 
wished to spare unnecessary bloodshed, he proposed, therefore, that 
Mr. Reed, who, he observed, was little better than a dead man, might 
be given up to be sacrificed to the manes of the deceased warrior. 
This would appease the fury of his friends ; the hatchet would then 
be buried, and all thenceforward would be friends. The answer was 
a stern refusal and a defiance, and the war-chief saw that the canoes 
were well prepared for a vigorous defence. He withdrew, therefore^ 
and returning to his warriors amon^ the rocks, held long delibe- 
rations. Blood for blood is a principle in Indian equity and Indian 
honour; but though the inhabitants of Wish-ram were men of war, 
they were likewise men of traffic, and it was suggested that honour for 
once might give way to profit. A negotiation was accordingly opened 
with the white iQen, and after some diplomacy, the matter was com- 
promised for a bla;iket to cover the dead, and some tobacco to be 
smoked by the living. This being granted, the heroes of Wish-ram 
crossed the river once more, returned to their village to feast upon the 
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horses whose blood they had fo vainglorioiMly drunk, and the trtvellert 
])ursued their voyage without further molestation. 

The tin ease, however, containing the important despatches for New 
York, WW irretrievably lost; the very precaution taken by the worthy 
Hibernian to secure his missives, bad, by rendering them conspicuous, 
produced their robbery. The object of his over-land journey, there- 
fore, being defeated, he gave up the expedition. The whole party re^ 
paired with Mr. Robert Stuart to the establishment of Mr. David Stuart» 
on the Oakinagan river. After remaining here two or three days, 
they all set out on their return to Astoria, accompanied by Mr. David 
Stuart. This gentleman had a large quantity of beaver skins at his es- 
tablishment, but did not think it prudent to take them with him, fear^ 
ing the levy of " black mail" at the falls. 

On their way down, when below ttie forks of the Columbia, they 
were hailed one day from the shore in English. Looking around, they 
descried two wretched men, entirely naked. They pulled to shore ; 
the men came up and made themselves known. They proved to be 
Mr. Crooks and his faithful follower, John Day. 

The reader will recollect, that Mr. Crooks, with Day and four Ca- 
nadians, had been so reduced by famine and fatigue, that Mr. Hunt 
was obliged to leave them, in the month of December, on the banks of 
the Snake river. * Their situation was the more critical, as they were 
in the neighbourhood of a band of Shoshonies, whose horses bad been 
forcibly seized by Mr. Hunt's party for provisions. Mr. Crooks re- 
mained here twenty days, detained by the extremely reduced state of 
John Day, who was utterly unable to faravel, and whom he would not 
abandon, as Day had been in his employ on the Missouri, and had al^ 
ways proved himself most faithful. Fortuoately the Shoshonies did not 
offer to molest them. They had never before seen white men> and 
seemed to entertain some superstitions with regard to them, for, though 
they would encamp near them in the day time, they would move otf 
with their tents in the night ; and finally disappeared, without taking 
leave. 

When Day was sufficiently recovered to travel they kept feebly on, 
sustaining themselves as well as they could, until in the month of Fe«- 
bruary, when three of the Canadians, fearful of perishing with want, 
left Mr. Crooks on a small river, on the road by which Mr, Hunt had 
passed in quest of Indians. Mr. Crooks followed Mr. Hunt's track 
in the snow for several days, sleeping as usual in the open air, and 
suffering all kinds of hardships. At length, coming to a low prairie, 
he lost every appearance of the ** trail," and wandered during the re- 
mainder of the winter in the mountains, subsisting sometimes on horse 
meat, sometimes on beavers and their skins, and a part of the time on 
roots. 
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About the lait x>t March, the other GanadiaD gate out, afid was left 
with a lodge of Shoshonies ; but Mr. Crooks and Joha Day still kept 
on, and Sliding the snow sufBciently diminish^, undertook, from In- 
dian information, to cross the last mountain ridge. They happily sue-* 
oeeded, and afterwards fell in with the Wallah-Wallahs, a tribe ef In-^ 
dians inhabiting the banks of a river of the same name, and reputed as 
being frank, hospitable, and sincere. They proved worthy of the eha^ 
raeter, for they reoelved the poor wanderers kindly, killed a horse for 
them to eat, and directed them on their way to the Columbia. They 
struck the river about the middle of April, and advanced doWn it one 
hundred miles, until they came within about twenty miles of the falls. 

Here they met with some of the '' chivalry " of that noted pas^ who 
received them in a friendly way, and set food before them; but, 
while they were satisfying their hunger, perfidiously seized their 
rifles. They then stripped them naked and drove them off, refusing 
the entreaties of Mr. Crooks for a flint and steel of which they had 
robbed him ; and threatening his life if he did not instantly depart* 

In this forlorn plight, still worse off than before, they renewed their 
wanderings. They now sought to find their way back to the .hos- 
pitable Wallah-Wallahs, and had advanced eighty miles along the 
river, when fortunately, on the very morning that they were going to 
leave the Columbia, and strike inland, the canoes of Mr. Stuart hove 
in sight. 

It is needless to describe the joy of these poor men at 6nce more 
finding themselves among countrymen and friends, or of the honest 
and hearty welcome with which they were received by their fellow 
adventurers. The whole party now continued down the river, passed 
all the dangerous places without interruption, and arrived safely at 
Astoria on the 11th of May. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

Godiprebepsivft in^emee^T^ 9applF the Russia fur establishmeai-^An agent sent tp 
Russia — Project of an annual eiiip— The Beaver fitted out— Her equipment and 
crew — Instructions to the captain— The Sandwich islands — * Rumours of the fote 
^th^ Tonauin-^^reeaulions at reachiag the mouth of the Columbia. 

Havdig traced the fortunes of the two expeditions by sea and land 
to the mouth of the Columbia, and presented a view of affairs at 
Astoria, we will retura for a naomeat to the master sj^rit of the ra- 

15 • 
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terprise, who regulated the springs of Astoria, at his residence in New 
York. 

It will be remembered, that a part of the plan of Mr. Astbr was to 
furnish the Russian fur establishment on the north-west coast with re- 
gular supplies, so as to render it independent of those casual vessels 
which cut up the trade and supplied the natives with arms. This plan 
had been countenanced by our awn governnient, and likewise by Count 
Pahlen, the Russian minister at Washington. As its views, how- 
ever, were important and extensive, and might eventually affect a wide 
course of commerce, Mr. Astor was desirous of establishing a com- 
plete arrangement on the subject with the Russian American Fur Com- 
pany, under the sanction of the Russian government. For this pur- 
pose, in March, 1811, he despatched a confidential agent to St. 
Petersburgh, fully empowered to enter into the requisite negotiations. 
A passage was given to this gentleman by the government of the United 
States, in the John Adams, one of its armed vessels, bound to a Eu- 
ropean port. 

The next step of Mr. Astor Was, to despatch the annual ship con- 
templated on his general plan. He had as yet heard nothing of the 
success of the previous expeditions, and had to proceed upon the pre- 
sumption that every thing had been effected according to his instruc- 
tions. He accordingly fitted out a fine ship of four hundred and 
ninety tons, called the Beaver, and freighted her with a valuable cargo 
destined for the factory, at the mouth of the Columbia, the trade along 
the coast, and the supply of the Russian establishment. In this ship 
embarked a reinforcemfent, consisting of a partner, five clerks, fifteen 
American labourers, and six Canadian voyageurs. In choosing his 
agents for his first expedition, Mr. Astor had been obliged to have re- 
course to British subjects experienced in the Canadian fur trade ; hence- 
forth it was bis intention, as much as possible, to select Americans, so 
as to secure an ascendancy of American influence in the management 
of the company, and to make it decidedly national. 

Accordingly, Mr. John Clarke, the partner who took the lead in the 
present expedition, was a native of the United States, though he had 
passed much of his life in the north-west, having been employed in the 
fur trade since the age of sixteen. Most of the clerks were young gentle- 
men of good connexions in the American cities, some of whom em- 
barked in the hope of gain, others through the mere spirit of adven- 
ture incident to youth. 

The instructions given by Mr. Astor to Captain Sowie, the com- 
mander of the Beaver, were, in some respects, hypothetical, in con- 
sequence of the uncertainty resting upon the previous steps of the 
enterprise. 

He was to touch at the Sandwich islands, inquire about the fortunes 
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of the TonqiiiD, and whether an establishment had been formed at the 
mouth of the Columbia. If so, he was to take as many Sandwich 
islanders as his ship would accommodate, and proceed thither. On 
arriving at the river, he was to observe great caution, for even if an 
establishment should have been formed, it might have fallen into hostile 
hands. He was, therefore, to put in as if by casualty or distress, to 
give himself out as a coasting trader, and to say nothing about his ship 
being owned by Mr. Astor, until he had ascertained that every thing 
was right. In that case, he was to land such part of his cargo as was 
intended for the establishment, and to proceed to Mew Archangel with 
the supplies intended for the Russian post at that place, where he could 
receive peltries in payment. With these he was to return to Astoria ; 
take in the furs collected there, and, having completed his cargo by 
trading along the coast, was to proceed to Canton. The captain received 
the same injunctions that had been given to Captain Thorn of the Ton- 
quin, of great caution and circumspection in his intercourse with the 
natives, and that he should not permit more than one or two to be on 
board at a time. 

The Beaver sailed from New York on the lOlh of October, 1811, 
and reached the Sandwich islands without any occurrence of moment. 
Here a rumour was heard of the disastrous fate of the Tonquin. Deep 
solicitude was felt by^every one on board for the fate of both expedi- 
tions, by sea and land. Doubts were entertained whether any es- 
tablishment had been formed at the mouth of the Columbia, or whether 
any of the company would be found there. After much deliberation, 
the captain took twelve Sandwich islanders on board, for the service of 
the factory, should there be one in existence, and proceeded on his 
voyage. 

On the 6th of May he arrived off the mouth of the Columbia, and 
running as near as possible, fired two signal guns. No answer was re- 
turned,. nor was there any signal to be descried. Night coming on, 
the ship stood out to sea, and every heart drooped as the land faded 
away. On the following morning they again ran in within four miles 
of the shore, and fired other signal guns, but still without reply. A 
boat was then despatched, to sound the channel, and attempt an en- 
trance; but returned without success, there being a tremendous swell, 
and breakers. Signal guns were fired again in the evening, but equally 
in vain, and once more the ship stood off to sea for the night. The 
captain now gave up all hope of finding any establishment at the place, 
and indulged in the most gloomy apprehensions. He feared his prede- 
cessors had been massacred before they had reached their place of 
destination ; or if they should have erected a factory, that it bad been 
surprised and destroyed by the natives. 

In this moment of doubt and uncertainty, JMr. Clarke announced his 
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determitiation, io case of the Worst, to found an establishment with the 
present party, and all hands bravely engaged to stand by him in the 
undertaking. The next morning the ship stood in for the third time» 
and fired three signals guns, but with little hope of reply. To the 
groat joy of the crew, three distinct guns were heard in answer. The 
apprehensions of all but Captain Bowie were now at rest That cau- 
tious commander recollected the instructions giyen him by Mr. Astor, 
and determined to proceed with great circumspection. He was weU 
«w«re K>f Indian treMha*y and cunning. It was not impossible, he 
observed, that tiJMse cannon might hate been fired by the savages 
Ihemselves. They might hate surprised the fort, massacred its in-^ 
matee; and dieae signal guns might only be decoys to lure him across 
the bar, that they' might have a ohance of cutting him off, and seizing 
his vessel. 

At length a while flag was descried hoisted as a signal on cape Dasap* 
pointmeni. The passengers pointed to it in triuofph, but the captain 
did not yet dismin his doubts. A beacon fire blaaaed through the night 
on the same place, but the captain observed that all these ^nals might 
be trbadierous. 

Ob the following morning, Hay 9th, the vessel came to andor ofiT 
cape Disappointment outside of the bar. Towards noon an Indian 
canoe was seen making for the ship, and all hands were ordered to be 
on the alert. A few moments afterwards, a barge was perceived fol- 
lowing the canoe. The hopes and fear^ of those on board of the ship 
were in tumultuous agitation, as the boat drew nigh that was to let 
them know the fortunes of the enterprise, and the fate of their prede- 
oeesors. The captain, who was haunted with the idea of po^lble 
treachery, did not suffer his curiosity to get the better of his caution, 
but ordered a party of his men under arms, to receive the visiters. The 
canoe came first alon^ide, in which were Comcemly and six Indians ; 
in the barge were M'Dougal, M'Lellan, and ei^t Canadians. A little 
conversation with these gentlemen dispelled all the (^plain's fiears^ and 
the Beaver crossing the bar under their pilotage, anchored safely in 
Baker's bay. 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

iMive opontioQS at Astoria— Various expeditions fitted out — Robert Stuart and a 
party destined for New York — Singular conduct of John Day — His fete— Pira- 
tSeal pMi and haxardoDs portage **- Batttosnsdces— Their abborrenoe of tobaoco-r 
AffriTal amoag the WaUah-Wallaha— Piurchase of horses^Departure of Stuart 
and his band for the mountains. 

The arrival of the Beaver with a reioforcement and supplies, gav^ 
new life and vigour to affairs at Astoria. These were means for ex- 
tending the operations of the establishment, and founding interior trad- 
ing posts. Two parties were immediately sent on foot to proceed 
severally under the command of Messrs. M'Kenzie and Clarke, and 
establish posts above the forks of the Columbia, at points where 
most rivalry and opposition were apprehended from the North-west 
Company. 

A third party, headed by Mr. David Stuarr, was to repair with sup- 
plies to the post of that gentleman on the Qakinagan. In addition to 
these expeditions, a fourth was necessary to convey despatches to 
Mr. Astor, at New York, in place of those unfortunately lost by John 
Reed. The safe conveyance of these despatches were highly import- 
ant, as by them Mr. Astor would receive an account of the state of the 
factory, and regulate his reinforcements and supplies accordingly. The 
mission was one of peril and hardship, and required a man of nerve 
and vigour. It was confided to Robert Stuart, who, though he had 
never been across the mountains, and a very young man, had given 
proofs of his competency to the task. Four trusty and well-tried men, 
who had come over-land in Mr. Hunt's expedition, were given as his 
guides and hunters. These were Ben Jones and John Day, the Ken- 
tuckians, and Andri Yallar and Francis Le Clerc, Canadians. , Mr. 
M'Lellan again expressed his determination to take this opportunity 
of returning to the Atlantic states. In this he was joined by Mr. 
Crooks, who, notwithstanding all that he had suffered in the dismal 
journey of the preceding winter, was ready to retrace his sVps and 
brave every danger and hardship, rather than remain at Aslori,i. This 
little handful of adventurous men we propose to accompany in its long 
and perilous peregrinations. 

The several parties we have mentioned all set off in company on the 
29th of June, under a salute of cannon from the fort. They were to 
)^e9|> togetber, for ipi|tual |;)rotectiop, through the piratical passes of 
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the river,, and to separate, on Iheir different destinations, at the forks 
of the Columbia. Their number, collectively, was nearly sixty, con— 
sisting of partners and clerks, Canadian voyageurs, Sandwich islanders, 
and American hunters ; and they embarked in twobargesand ten canoes. 

They had scarcely got under way, when John Day, the Kentucky 
hunter, became restless and uneasy, and extremely wayward in his 
deportment. This caused surprise, for in general he was remarked 
for his cheerful, manly deportment. It was supposed that the recol- 
lection of past sufferings might harass his mind in undertaking to ve- 
trace the scenes where they had been experienced. As the expedition 
advanced, however, his agitation increased. He began to talk wildly 
and Incoherently, and to show manifest symptoms of derangement. 

Mr. Crooks now informed his companions, that in his desolate 
wanderings through the Snake river country during the preceding 
winter, in which he had been accompanied by John Day, the poor 
fellow's wits had been partially unsettled by the sufferings and horrors 
through which they had passed, and he doubled whether they had ever 
been restored to perfect sanity. It was still hoped that this agitation 
of spirit might pass away as they proceeded ; but, on the contrary, it 
grew more and more violent. His comrades endeavoured to divert 
bis mind and to draw him into rational conversation, but he only be- 
came the more exasperated, uttering wild aud incoherent ravings. 
The sigh( of any of the natives put him in an absolute fury, and he 
would heap on them the most opprobrious epithets ; recollecting, no 
doubt, what he had suffered from Indian robbers. 

On the evening of the 2d of July he l)ecame absolutely frantic, and 
attempted to destroy himself. Being disarmed, he sank into quietude, 
and professed the greatest remorse for the crime he had meditated. 
He then pretended to sleep, and having thus lulled suspicion, suddenly 
sprang up, just before daylight, seized a pair of loaded pistols, and en* 
deavoured to blow out his brains. In his hurry he fired too high, and 
the balls passe4 over his bead. He was instantly secured, and placed 
under a guard in one of the boats. How to dispose of him was now 
the question, as it was impossible to keep him with the expedition. For- 
tunately Mr, Stuart met with some Indians accustomed to trade with 
Astoria. . These undertook to conduct John Day back to the factory, 
and deliver him there in safety. It was with the utmost concern that 
his comrades saw tb0 poor fellow depart ; for, independent of his in- 
valuable services as a first rate hunter, his frank loyal qualities had 
made him a universal favourite. It may be as well to add that the 
Indians executed their task faithfully, and landed John Day among his 
friends at Astoria ; but his constitution was completely broken by the 
• hardships h^ had undergone, and he died within a year. 

On the erening of the 6th of July the party arrivcfd at the piratical 
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pas0 of the river, and encamped at the foot of (he first rapid. The 
next day, before the commencement of the portage, the greatest pre- 
cautions were taken to guard against lurkinytreachery, or open attack. 
The weapons of every man were put in order, and his cartridge-box 
replenished. . Each one wore a kind of surcoat made of tha skin of the 
elk, reaching from his neck to his knees, and answering the purpose 
of a shirt of mail, for it was arrow proof, and could even resist a musket 
ball at the distance of ninety yards. Thus armed and equipped, they 
posted their forces in military style. Five of the officers took their 
stations at each end of the portage, which was between three and four 
miles in length ; a number of men mounted guard at short distances 
along the heights immediately overlooking the river, while the residue, 
thus protected from surprise, employed themselves below in dragging 
up the barges and canoes, and carrying up the goods along the narrow 
margin of the rapids. With these precautions they all passed unmolested. 
The only accident that happened was the upsetting of one of the 
canoes, by which some of the goods sunk, and olhers floated down 
the stream. The alertness and rapacity of the hordes which infest 
these rapids, were immediately apparent. They pounced upon the 
floating merchandise with the keenness of regular wreckers. A bale 
of goods which landed upon one of the islands was inimediate|y ripped 
open, one half of its contents divided among the captors, and the other 
half secreted in a lonely hut in a deep ravine. Mr. Robert Stuart, 
however, set out in a canoe with five men and an interpreter, ferreted 
out the vnrediers in their retreat, and succeeded in wresting from them 
their booty. 

Similar precautions to those already mentioned, and to a still greater 
extent, were observed in passing the long narrows, and the falls, where 
they would be exposed to the depredations of the chivalry of Wish- 
ram, and its freebooting neighbourhood. In fact, they had scarcely 
set their first watch one night, when the alarm of '' Indians!" was 
given. ** To armsK' was the cry, and every man was at his post in 
an instant. The alarm was explained ; a war party of the Shoshonies 
had surprised a canoe of the natives just below the encampment, had 
murdered four men and two women, and it was apprehended they 
would attack the camp ; the boats and canoes were immediately hauled 
up, a breastwork was made of them, and the packages, forming three 
sides of a square, with the river in the rear, and thus the party re- 
mained fortified throughout the night. 

: The dawn, however, dispelled the alarm ; the portage was conducted 
in peace, the vagabond warriors of the vicinity hovered about them 
while at work, but were kept at a wary distance. They regarded the 
loads of merchandise with wistful eyes, but seeing the " long beards'' 
so formidable in number, and so well prepared for action, they made 
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no attempt eiflier by open force or sly pillaring to colhot tboir luntl 
toll, but maibtained a poacefol demeanour, and woe afterwards re- 
warded for their good ooiAact with preBeati of tobaceo. 

Fifteen days were eons^med in ascending firom the fool ef the irst 
rapid to the head of the tills, a distance of about eighty miks, but 
full of all kinds of obstructions. HaTing happily aoeompUshed these 
diiBculC portages^ the party, on the i9th of July, arrived at a smoother 
part of the river, and pursued their way up the stream with greater 
speed and facility. 

They were now in the neighbourhood where Mr. Crooks and John 
Day had been so perfidiously robbed and stripped a few months pre- 
Tiously, when confiding in the proflered hospitality <rfa ruflBan band. 
On landing at ni^it, therefore, a vigilant guard was maintained about 
the camp. On the following morning a number of Indians made their 
appearance, and oame prowling round the party while al breakfast. 
To his great delight, Mr. Crooks recbgnised among them two of the 
miscreants by whom he bad been robbed. They were instantly 
seized, bound hand and foot, and thrown into one of the eaaoes. 
Here they lay in doleftil fright, expecting sununary execution. Mr. 
Crooks, however, was net of a revengeful disposition, and agreed to 
release the culprits as soon as the pillaged propeity should be restored. 
Several savages immediately started off in diflbrent directions, and be- 
fore night the rifles of Crooks and Day were produced; several of the 
smaller articles pilfered from them, however, could not be reeovered. 

The bands of the culprits vrere then removed, and they lost no time 
in taking their departure, still under the influence of abject terror, and 
scarcely crediting their seeses that they had escaped the merged 
punishment of their offences. 

The country on each side of tlie riw&t now began to assume a dif- 
ierent character . The hills, and difis, and forests disappeared; vast 
sandy pleins, scantily clothed hem and there with short Uifts of grass, 
parched by the summer sun, stretched far away to the north and 
south. The river was occasionally obstructed wi^ rocks and rapids, 
but often there were smooth placid intervals, where the eurrsttt was 
gentle, and the boatmen were enabled to Ughlen their labours widi Ihe 
assistance of the sail. 

The natives in this part of the riTor resided tolmij on the northern 
side. They were hunters, as wdl as fishermen, and had horses in 
plenty. Some of these were purdiased by the party* as provisions^ 
and killed on the epot, though they occasionally Caond a difficulty in 
procuring f^l wherewith to cook them. One of the greatest dangers 
ttiat beset the travellers in this part ef their expeditioo, was the vast 
number ef ratflesnakes which infested the rocks and portages, and on 
which the men were in d ange r of treading* The^r were often fowdi^ 
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400, Id quantiUes about the encampments. In one place, a nest o( 
Ibem lay coiled together, basking in the san. Several guns loaded 
With shot were dischai^ at them, and thIrty-seTen killed and 
Wounded. To prevent any unwelcome viaits from them in the night, 
tobacco was oocasioaally strewed around the tents, a weed for which 
they have a very proper abhorrence. 

On the 28th of July the travellers arrived at the mouth of the 
Wftllah-Wallah, a bright, clear stream, about six feet deep, and fifty- 
five yards wide, which flows rapidly over a bed of sand and gravel, 
and throws itself into the Columbia, a few miles below Lewis river. 
Here the combined parties that had thus far voyaged together, were to 
separate, each for its particular destination. 

On the banks of the Wallah-Wallah lived the hospitable tribe of the 
same name who had succoured Mr. Crooks and John Day in the time 
of their extremity. No sooner did they hear of the arrival of the 
party, than they hastened to greet them. They built a great bonfire 
on the bank of the river, before the camp, and men and women danced 
round it. The Wallah-Wallahs are an equestrian tribe. The equip- 
ments of their horses were rude and inconvenient. High saddles, 
roughly made of deer skin, stuffed with hair, which chafe the horse's 
baeki and leave it raw ; wooden stirrupi, with a thong of raw hide 
wrapped round them ; and for bridles they have oords of twisted horse 
hair, which they tie round the under jaw. They are,' like most In- 
diana, bold* but hard riders, and when on horseback gallop about the 
dangerous places, wiUiout fear for themselves, or pity for their steeds. 

From these peopte Mr. Stuart purchased twenty horses for his party; 
some for Ihe saddle, and others to transport Ihe baggage. He was 
fortunate in procuring a noble animal for his own use, which was 
praised by the Indians for its great speed and bottom, and a high price 
set upon il. No people understand better the value of a horse, than 
these equestrian tribes; and nowhere is q^eed a greater requisite, as 
they frequently engage in the chase of the antek>pe, one of the fleetest 
el aiumab. Even after the Indian who sokt this boasted horse to Mr. 
Stuart had oonduded his bargain, he lingered about the animal, seem- 
ing loth to part from him, and to be sorry for ^^t he had done. 

A day or two wore employed by Mr. Stuart in arranging packages 
and pick aaddles, awl BMking other preparations for his long and 
arduous journey. His party, by the loss of John Day, was now re- 
dueed to six, a mall number for such an expedition. They were 
young men, however, full of courage, heakh, and good spiHte, and 
stimulated, rathn* than appalled , by dan^r . 

On the morning of the 31st of July, all preparation being concluded, 
Mr. Stuari and his little band mounted their steeds and took a fare- 
well of th^ $e|iow trfivell^, who {fave them three bearty cheers 9^ 
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they set out on their dangerous journey. The course they took was to 
the south-east, toward^ the fated region of the Snake river. At an im- 
mense distance rose a chain of craggy mountains, which they would 
have to traverse ; they were the same among which the travellers had 
experienced such sufferings from cold during the preceding winter, and 
from their azure tints, when seen, at a distance, had received the name 
of the Blue mountains. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Route of Mr. Stuart— Dreary wilds — Thirsty trayelling-^A grove and streamlet-* 
Tlie Blue mountains— A fertile plain with rivulets — Sulphur spring— Route along 
Snake river— Rumours of white men — The Snake and his horse — A Snake 
guide — A midnight decampment— Unexpected meeting with old comrades- 
Story of trappers' hardships — Salmon falls— A great fishery — ^Mode of spearing 
salmon — Arrival at the Caldron Linn —> State of the caches — New resolution of 
the Uiree Kentucky trappers, 

Ih retracing the route which had proved so disastrous to Mr. Hunt's 
party during the preceding winter, Mr. Stuart had trusted, in the pre- 
sent more favourable season, to find easy travelling and abundant sup- 
plies. On these great wastes and wilds, however, each season has its 
peculiar hardships. The travellers had not proceeded far, before they 
found themselves among naked and arid hills, with a soil composed of 
sand and clay, baked and brittle, that to all appearance had never been 
visited by the dews of heaven. . 

Not a spring, or pool, or running stream was to be seen ; thesunburnt 
country was seamed and cut up by dry ravines, the beds of winter tor- 
rents serving only to balk the hopes of man and beast, with the sight 
of dusty channels where water had once poured ^long in floods. 

Foralongsummerday they continued onward without halting ; a 
burning sky above iheir heads, a parched desert beneath their feet, 
with just wind enough to raise the light sand from the knolls, and en- 
velop them in stifling clouds. The sufferings from thirst became intense ; 
a fine young dog, their only companion of the kind, gave out, and ex- 
pired. Evening drew on without any prospect of relief, and they were 
almost reduced to despair, when they descried something that looked 
like a fringe of forest, along the horizon. All were inspired with new 
hope, for they knew that on these arid wastes, in the neighbourhood of 
trees, there is always water. 

They now quickened their pace ; the horses seomed to understand 
their mcrtives, and to partake of their aqticipations, for though before 
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almost ready to give out, they now required neither whip nor spur. 
With all their exertions, it was late in the night before they drew near 
to the trees. As they approached, they heard, with transport, the 
rippling of a shallow stream. No sooner did the refreshing sound reach 
the ears of the horses, than the poor animals snuffed the air, rushed 
forward with ungovernable eagerness, and, plunging their muzzles into 
the water, drank until they seemed in danger of bursting.' Their riders 
had but little more discretion, and required repeated draughts to quench 
their excessive thirst. Their weary march that day had been forty- 
five miles, over a tract that might rival the deserts of Africa for aridity. 
Indeed, the sufferings of the traveller on these American deserts, are 
frequently more severe than in the wastes of Africa and Asia, from being 
less habituated and prepared to cope with them. 

Oh the banks of this blessed stream the travellers encamped for the 
night ; and so great had been their fatigue, and so sound and sweet was 
their sleep, that it was a late hour the next morning before they aWoke. 
They now recognised the little river to.be the Umatalla, the same on 
the banks of which Mr. Hunt and his followers had arrived after their 
painful struggle through the Blue mountains, and experienced such a 
kindrelief in the friendly camp of the Sciatogas. 

That range of Blue mountains now extended in the distance before 
them; they were the same among which poor Michael Carriere had 
perished. They form the south-east boundary of the great plains along 
the Columbia, dividing the waters of its main stream from those of 
Lewis river. They are, in fact, a part of a long chain, which stretches 
over a great extent of country, and includes in its links the Snake river 
mountains. 

The day was somewhat advanced before the travellers left the shady 
banks of the Umatalla. Their route gradually took them among the 
Blue mountains, which assumed the most rugged aspect on a near ap- 
proach. They were shagged with dense and gloomy forests, and cut 
up by deep and priecipitous ravines, extremely toilsome to the horses. 
Sometimes the travellers had to follow the course of some brawling 
stream, with a broken, rocky bed, which the shouldering cliffs and 
promontories on either side obliged them frequently to cross and re- 
cross.^ For some miles they struggled forward through these savage 
and darkly wooded defiles, when all at once the whole landscape 
changed, as if by magic. The rude mountains and rugged ravines 
softened into beautiful bills, and intervening meadows, with rivulets 
winding through fresh herbage, and sparkling and murmuring over 
gravelly beds, the whole forming a verdant and pastoral scene^ which 
derived additional charms from being locked up in the bosom of such 
a hardhearted region. 

Emerging from the chain of Blue mountains, they descended upon a 
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Yist plaio alonost a drad level, sixty miles ia circumferenoe, of excellent 
soil, with fine streams meandering through it in every direction, their 
courses marked out in the wide landscape, by serpentine lines of cotton* 
wood trees, and willows, which fringed their banks, and afforded suste- 
nance to great numbers of beavers and otters. 

lo traversing this plain, they passed, close to the skirts of the hills, 
a great pool of ^ater, three hundred yards in circumference, fed by a 
sulphur spring, about ten feet in diameter, boiling up in one corner. 
The vapour from this pool was extremely noisome, and tainted the air 
fpr a considerable distance. The place was much frequented by elk, 
which were found in considerable numbers in the adjacent mountains, 
and their horns, shed in the spring time, were strewed in every direc- 
tion around the pond. 

Oo the 20th of August, they reached the main body of Woodpile 
creek, the same stream which Mr. Hunt had ascended in the preceding 
year, shortly after his separation from Mr. Orooks. 

On the banks of this stream they saw a herd oi nineteen antelopes ; a 
sight so unusual in that part of the country, that at first they doubted 
the evidence of their senses. They tried by every means to get within 
shot of them, but they were too shy and fleet, and after alternately 
bounding to a distance, and then stopping to gaze with capricious mirio- 
sity at the hunter, they at length scampered out of sight. 

On the i2th of August, the travellers arrived en the banks of Snake 
rivar, the scene of so many trials and mishaps to all of the present party 
excepting Mr. Stuart. They struck the river just above the place where 
it entered the mountains, through which Messrs. Stuart and Crooks 
had vainly endeavoured to find a passage. The river was here a rapid 
stream four hundred yards in width, with high sandy banks, and here 
and there ft scanty growth of willow. Up the southern side of the river 
they now bent their eourse, intending to visit the caches made by Mr. 
Hunt at the Caldron Linn. 

On tbe second evening, a solitary Snake Indian visited th^r camp, 
at a late hour, and informed them that there was a white man residing 
al one of tho encampments of his tribe, about a day's journey higher 
up thn river. It was inuaediately concluded, that he must be one of 
the pear Callows of Mr. Hunt's party, who had ^ven out, exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue, in the wretched journey of the preceding winter. 
All present, who had borne a part in the sufiarings of that journey, 
were ei^er now to press forward, and bring relief to a k)st comrade. 
Early the next mnrning, therefore, they pushed forward with unusual 
alacrity, For two days, however, did they travel without being able 
to find any trace of such a straggler. 

On the evening of the second day, they arrived at a place whwe a 
lar^s rimt came in from the east, which was renowned among all the 
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wanderiDg hontos of the ^ake nation, for its salmon fishery, that fish 
being taken in incredible quantities in this neighbourhood. Here» 
therefore, during the fishing season, the Snake Indians resort from far 
and near, to lay in their stoeH of salmon, which, with esculent roots, 
forms the principal food of the inhabitants of these barren regions. 

On the bank of a small stream emptying into Snake river at this 
place, Mr. Sluart found an encampment of Sboshoqies. He made the 
usual inquiry of them c<^hoeming the white man of whom he had re- 
oeived intelligenoe. No such person was dwelling among them, but 
they said there were white men residing with some of their nation on 
the opposite side of the riveiu This was still more animating infor- 
mation. Mr. Crooks now hoped that these might be the men of his 
party, who, disheartened by perils and hardships, had preferred to 
remain among the Indians. Others thought they might be Mr, Miller 
and the hunters who had left the main body at Henry's fort, to trap 
among the mountain streams. Mr, Stuart halted^ therefore, in the 
neighbourhood of the Shoshonie lodges, and sent an Indian across the 
river to seek out the white men in question, and bring them to his 
camp. 

The Cravellers passed a restless, miserable night. The place swarmed 
with myriads of musquitoes, which, with their stings and their mu*^ 
sio, set all sleep at defiance. The morning dawn found them in a fe« 
verish, irritable mood, and their spleen was oompletely aroused by 
the return of the Indian, without any intelligence of the white men. 

They now considered themselves the dupes of Indian falsehoods, and 
resolved to put no more eonfideace in Snakes* They soon, however, 
forgot this resolution. In the course of the morning, an Indian came 
galloping after them ; Mr. Stuart waited to receive him ; no sooner had 
he come up, than, dismounting and throwing his arms round the neck 
of Mr. Stuart's horse, he began to kiss and caress the animal, who, on 
bis part, seemed by no means surprised or displeased with his salu-* 
taUon. Mr. Stuart, who valued his horse highly, was somewhat an- 
noyed by these transports ; the eause of them was soon eiplained. 
The Snake said the horse had belopged to him, and been the best in . 
his possession, and that it bad been stolen by the Wallah- Wallahs. 
Mr. Stuart was by no means pleased with this recognition of his steed, 
nor disposed to admit any claim on the part of its ancient owner. In 
fact, it was a nobb animal, admirably shaped, of free and generous 
spirit, graceful in every movement, and fleet as an antelope. It waa 
his intention, if possible, to take the horse to New York, and present 
him to Mr. Astor. 

In the mean time some of the party came up, and immediately re- 
cognised in the Snake an old friend and ally. He was, in fact^ one of 
the two guides who bftd epoducted Mr. Hunt's party in the preceding 
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autumn, across Mad river moautain, to fort Henry, and who subse- 
quently departed with Mr. Miller and his fellow trappers, to conduct 
them to a good trapping ground. The reader may recollect that these 
two trusty Snakes were engaged by Mr. Hunt to return and take 
charge of the horses which the party intended to leave at fort Henry, 
when they should embark in canoes. 

The party now crowded round the Snake, and began to question 
him with eagerness. His replies were somewhat vague, and but par- 
tially understood. He told a long story about the horses, from which 
it appeared that they had been stolen by various wandering bands, and 
scattered indifferent directions. The cache, too, had been plundered, 
and the saddles and other equipments carried off. His information 
concerning Mr. Miller and his conarades was not more satisfactory 
They had trapped for some time about the upper streams, but had bllea 
into the hands of a marauding party of Grows, who had robbed them 
of horses, weapons, and every thing. 

Further questioning brought forth further intelligence, but all of a 
disastrous kind. About ten days previously, he had met with three 
other white men, in very miserable plight, having one horse each, 
and but one rifle among them. They also had been plundered and 
maltreated by the Crows, those universal freebooters. The Snake en- 
deavoured to pronounce the names of these three men, and as far as his 
imperfects sounds could be understood, they were supposed to be three 
of the party of four hunters, viz. Carson, St. Michael, Detay6, and. 
Delaunay, who were detached from Mr. Hunt's party on the 28th of 
September, id trap beaver on the head waters of the Columbia. 

In the course of conversation, the Indian informied them that the 
route by which Mr. Hunt had crossed the Rocky mountains, was very 
bad and circuitous, and that he knew one much shorter and easier. 
Mr. Stuart urged him to accompany them as guide, promising to re-^ 
ward him with a pistol with powder and ball, a knife, an awl, some 
blue beads, a blanket, and a looking-glafis. Such a catalogue of riches 
was too tempting to be resisted ; beside, the poor Snake languished 
• after the prairies; he was tired, he said, of salmon, and longed for 
buffalo meat and to have a grand buffalo hunt beyond the mountains. 
He departed, therefore, with all speed, to get his arms and equipments 
for the journey, promising to rejoin the party the next day. He kept 
his word, and, as he no longer said any thing to Mr. Stuart on the sub- 
ject of the pet horse, they journeyed very harmoniously togethar ; 
though now and then, the Snake would regard his quondam steed with 
a wistful eye. 

They had not travelled many miles, when they came to a great bend 
of the river. Here the Snake informed them that, by cutting across the 
hills, they would save many miles of distance. The rout across, how- 
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ever, would be a good day's. journey. He advised them, therefore, 
to encamp here for the night, and set oiT early in the morning. They 
took his advice, though they had come but nine miles that day. 

On the following morning they arose, bright and early to ascend 
the hills. On mustering their little parly, the • guide was missing. 
They supposed him to be somewhere in the neighbourhood, and pro- 
ceeded to collect the horses. The vaunted steed of Mr. Stuart was not 
to be found. A suspicion flashed upon his mind. Search for the horse 
of the snake ! — He likewise was gone — the tracks of two horses, One 
after the other, were found, making off from the camp. They ap- 
peared as if one horse had been mounted, and the other led. They 
Were traced for a few miles above the camp, until they both crossed 
the river. It was plain the Snake had taken an Indian mode of reco- 
vering his horse, having quietly decamped with him in the night. 

New vows were made never more to trust in Snakes, or any other 
Indians. It was determined, also, to maintain, hereafter, the strictest 
vigilance over their horses, dividing the night into three watches, and 
one person mounting guard at a time. They resolved also to keep along 
the river, instead of taking the short cut recommended by the fugitive 
Snake, whom they now det down for a thorough deceiver. The heat 
of the weather was oppressive, and their horses were, at limes, ren- 
dered almost frantic by the stings of the prairie flies. The nights were 
sufibcating, and it was almost impossible to sleep, from the swarms of 
musquitoes. • 

On the 20th of August they resumed their march, keeping alongthe 
prairie parallel to Snake river. The day was sultry, and some of the 
party, being parched with thirst, left the line of march, and scramUed 
down the bank of the river to drink. The bank was overhung with 
willows, beneath which, to their surprise, they beheld a man fishing. 
No sooner did he see them than he uttered an exclamation of joy. It 
proved to be John Hoback, one of their lost comrades. They had 
scarcely exchanged greetings, when three other men came out from 
among the willows. They were Joseph Miller, Jacob Rizner, and 
Robinson, the scalped Kentuckian, the veteran of the Bloody ground. 

The reader will perhaps recollect the abrupt and wilful manner in 
which Mr. Miller threw up his interest as a partner of the company, 
and departed from Fort Henry in company with these three trappers, 
and a fourth, named Ciass. He may likewise recognise in Robinson, 
Rizner, and Hoback, the trio of Kentucky hunters, who had originally 
been in the service of Mr. Henry, and whom Mr. Hunt found floating 
down the Missouri, on their way homeward ; and prevailed upon once 
more, to cross the inountains. The haggard looks and naked condition 
of these men proved how much they had suflered. After leaving Mr. 
Hunt's party, they made their way about two hundred miles lo the 
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8<mthward» wbdte ihef trappy boaver oo a rhmtp whMbi aeoording 
to iheir aocounti diecbirged itself into the oeean to the aouth of the 
Columbia, but which we apprebeod to be Bearri?er, a atraam empty*-* 
big itielf into lake Bon&evillei an immense body of salt wateri wait of 
the Rocky mountains. 

Having ooUeoted a eoniiderable q^otity of beayer skins* they made 
them into packs, loaded their horses, and steered two hundred milea 
due east* Here they came upon an enoampment of sixty lodges of 
Arap^baysi an outlawed band of the Arapahoesi and notorious robbers. 
These fell upon the poor trappers ; robbed them of thefr peltries* moat 
of their clothing, and several of their horses* They were glad to ea-* 
cape with their lives, and without being entirely stripped, and after 
proceeding about fifty miles further, made their halt for the winter. 

Early in the spring they resumed their wayfaring, but were on^ 
luckily overtaken by the same ruffian horde» who levied still furthw 
contributions, and carried off the remainder off th^ir horses, excepting 
twp. With these they continued on, suffering the greatest hard^ipa* 
They still retained rifles aqd ammpnitioQ, but were in a desert country^ 
where neither bird nor beast was to be found. Their only chanee waa 
to keep along the rivers and subsist by fishing} but at times no fish w«r# 
to be taken, and then their sufferings were horrible* One of their, 
horses was stolen ampng the mountains by the Snake Indians ; th# 
other, they saidg wss carried off by Cass, who, according to their ao- 
count, '' ^illanously left them in their extremities." Certain dark 
doubts and surmises were afterwards circulated concerning the fate of 
that poor fellew, which, if true* showed to whit a desperate state of 
famine his comrades had been reduced. 

Being now completely unhorsed, Mr. Miller and his three eompa* 
niops wandered on foot for seyeiral hundred miles, endured hungeri 
thirst, and fatigue, while trav^ng the barren wastes, which abound 
beyond the Rooky mountains. At the time they were discovered by 
Mr. Stuart's party, they were almost famished, and were fitting for • 
precarious meal. Had Mr. Stuart made the short cut acrosa the hilla* 
avoiding Uiis bend of the river, or bad not some of his party accid^tally 
gone down to the margin of the streaq^ to drink, these poor wanderers 
might have remained undiscovered, and have perished in the wilder-* 
neas. Nothing could eiceed their joy on thus meeting With thehr dd 
coauradea, or the beartinesa with which they were widcwied« All 
hands immediately encamped ; and the slender stores of the parly 
vpere ransai^ed to fiirnish out a suitable regale. 

The next morning they all set out together ; Mr. MiUer and his eoan 
fades being resolved to give up the lif^ of a trapper, and accompaer 
Mr. Stuart back to St. Loms. 

For several daya they kept along the course of SiKke rhoTi imoBfi* 
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iionilly ^laking diort cuts across hills and promotitories, where thcM 
were bends in the streim. In their way they pasied sereral camps of 
Sfaoshoniesi from some of whom they procured salmon> but in general 
they were too wretehedly poor to furdirti any thing. It wis the wish 
of Mr. Stuart to purohale horses for the decent recruits to his party; 
but the Indians could not be prerailed upon to part Wi& any, alleging 
that they had not enougli for their own use. 

On the 36th of August they reached H great fishing place, to which 
they gave the name of the Salmon Falls. Here there is a perpend!*- 
cular fall of twenty feet on the north side of the rirer^ while on the 
south side there is a succession of rapids. The salmon are Uikan here 
in incredible quantitici, as they attempt to shoot the (alls . It was ooW 
a fatourable season, and there were about one htindred lodges of 
Shoshonies busily engaged killing And drying fish. The salmon begin 
to leap shortly after sunriae. At this time the Indians swim to the 
centre of tiie falhi, where some station themseWes on rockSi and others 
stand to their waistA in the water^ all armed with spears, with which 
they assail the salmon M they attempt to leap, or fall back exhausted. 
It is An inCessaht llaughter^ so great is the throng of the fish. 

The cohs^tietion ^ the apearsthuii used it peculiar. The head fa 
a siraighi piece of elk horni about seren inchei long ) on th« poftit Of 
which an arti^al barb m made fAst, with twifie well gutnmedi The 
head is stuck on the end of the shaft, a v^y long pole of willow, to 
which it is likewise connected, by a strong cord a few inches id 
length. When the spearsman makes a sure blow, he often strikes the 
head of die spear through the body of the fish. It comes off easily, 
andleates the salnkm struggling with the string through its body^ 
while the pole is still held by the spearsman. Were it not for the 
pr^eaUtioB of the strings the willow shaft would be snapped by the 
struggles and the weight of (he fish. Mr. Miller, in the course of his 
wanderings^ had been at these falls, and had seen several thousand 
aalmoi taken in ttie eoiirsb of one afternooti. He declared that he 
had seen a salmon leap a distance of about thirty feet, from the com^ 
meBeemCnl df the foam at the foot of the fall, completely to tb« top. 

H«Ti^ fwrchased a good supply of salmon firom ibe fiih#rmen» the 
party restimed their journey, and on the 29th arriyed at the Galdroii 
Linn ; the eventful scene of the preceding autumn. Here, the first 
Mug that met Oieir eyes, wai a memento (A the perplexities of that 
period: Ube wredi of a canoe, lodged between two ledgea of rooks. 
They endettvoured to get dowft to it, but the river banks Were too 
h\^ and pTedpifoUs. 

They noW proceeded to thAt part of the neighbourhood where Mr^ 
iaiuntand his party had mad€j the caches, intending to take ft^ti them 
such articles as belonged to Mr. Crooks, M'Lellan, and the Canadians. 
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^. On reaching the spot, Ihey found, to their astonishment, six of the 
caches open and rifled of their contents, excepting a few books' which 
lay scattered about the vicinity. They had the appearance of having 
been plundered in the course 6f the summer. There were tracks of 
wolves in every direction, to and from the holes, from which Mr. 
Stuart concluded that these animals had first been attracted to the place 
by the smell of the skins contained in the caches, which they had 
probably torn up, and that their tracks had betrayed the secret to tho 
Indians. 

The three remaining caches had not been molested : they contained 
a few dry goods, some ammunition, and a number of beaver traps. 
From these Mr. Stuart took whatever was requisite for his parly ; 
he then deposited within them all his superfluous baggage, and all the 
books and papers scattered around ; the holes were then carefully 
closed up, and all traces of them effaced. And here we have to record 
another instance of the indomitable spirit of the western trappers. 
No sooner did the trio of Kentucky hunters, Robinson, Rizner, and 
Hoback, find that they could once more be fitted out for a campaign 
of beaver trapping, than they forget all that they had suffered, and 
deterihined upon another trial of their fortunes; preferring to take 
their chance in the wilderness, rather than return home ragged and 
penhyless. As to Mr. Miller, he declared his curiosity land his desire of 
travelling through the Indian countries fully satisfied : he adhered 
to his determination, therefore, to keep on with the party to St. Louis, 
and to return to the bosom of civilized society. 

The three hunters, therefore, Robinson, Rizner, and Hoback, were 
furnished, as far as the caches and the means of Mr. Stuarts party 
afforded, with the requisite munitions and equipments for a "two years' 
hunt;" but as their fitting out was yet incomplete, they resolved to 
wait in this neighbourhood until Mr. Reed should arrive ; whose arrival 
might soon be expected, as he was to set out for the caches about 
twenty days after Mr. Stuart parted with him at the Wallah- Wallah 
river. 

Mr. Stuart gave in charge to Robinson a letter to Mr. Reed, report- 
ing his safe journey thus far, and the state in which he had found the 
caches. A duplicate of this letter he elevated oni a pole, and set it up 
near the place of deposit. 

All things being thus arranged, Mr. Stuart and his little band, now 
seven in number, took leave of the three hardy trappers, wishing them 
all possible success in their lonely and perilous sojourn in the wilder- 
ness; and we, in like manner, shall leave them to their fortunes, pro- 
mising to take them up again at some future page, and to close the 
story of their persevering and ill-fated enterprise. 
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946 A CROW CHIEF AND HIS GANG. 

rods to angle for their supper. On returning, they beheld a number 
of Indians prowling about their camp, whom, to their infinite disquiet, 
they soon perceived to be Upsarokas, or Crows. Their chief came 
forward with a confident air. He was a dark herculean fellow, full six 
feet four inches in height, with^a mingled air of the ruflSan and the 
rogue. He conducted himself peaceably, however, and despatched 
some of his people to their camp, which was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, from wheaoe they returned with a most aooeptablo supply 
of buffalo meat. Hq now signified to Mr, Stuart that be was going 
to trade with the Snakes, who reside on the west base of the mountains, 
below Henry's fort. Here they cultivate a delicate kind of tobacco, 
nuflb eateemed and sought after by the mountain tribes. There was 
something sinister, however, in the look of this Indian, that inspired 
distrust. By degrees, the number of this people inereased, until, by 
midnight, there wore twenty-^oe of them about the camp, who begin 
to be impudent and troublesome. The greatest uneasiness was now 
felt for the safety of the horses and effects, and every one kept vigilant 
vvatoh throughout the night. 

The morning dawned, however, without any unpleasant oecurrenee, 
and Mr. Stuart, having purchased all the buffalo meat that the Ci^ws 
bad to spare, prepared to depart. His Indian aoquaintaneo, however, 
were dispoied for further dealinp) and, above all, aniious for a 
npply of gunpowder, for which they offered hones in exohtnge. Mr. 
Situartdedined to fmrnish them vrith die dangerous eomnM>dity. They 
became more Importunate in their solicttalion» until they bmI a flat 
refoaal. 

The gigantic cUef now stepped forward, assumed a swelling air, and, 
slapping himself upon the breast, gave Mr. Crooks to understand that 
he was a cliief of great poww and importance. He signified, further, 
that it wa customary for great chiefs when they met, to make each 
Othw presents. He requested, therefore, that Mr. StuaK would alight, 
and ^ve him the horse upon which he was mounted. This was a 
noble animal, of one of the wild raoes of the prairies, on which Mr. 
Stuart set great value; he, of course, shook his head at the request of 
the Crow dignitary. Upon this the latter strode up to him, and taking 
bold of him, moved him backwards and forwards in hia saddle, as if to 
make him feel that he was a mere child within his grasp. Mr. Stuart 
preserved his calmness, and still shook his head. The ebi«f then 
seized the bridle, and gave it a jerk that startled the horse, and neaiiy 
brought the rid» (o the ground. Mr. Stuart instantly drew fcnrth a 
pistol, aftd presented it al the head of. the hully«HrufBan. In a twink«- 
ling, hi&iwaggering wvti at an end, and he dodged bdmid bis horse to 
escape the expected shot. As hie subjed Grows gaaed on the affray 
from a lUtle distance, Mr. Stuart ordered his meo to kvel their rifles 
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•t ttiiiB, bat not io firi« Thd whole crew seampered among tibe boibes, 
mid tbrowiiig IhemaelT^s upon tho ground, vanished from aight. 

The ohieflatn Ihctt loft alone, waa confounded for an inatant ; but re- 
oetering blmaelf, with tme Indian ahrawdn^, burst into a loud laugh » 
and affected to turn off the whole matter as a piece of pleasantry. Mr. 
Stuart by no moans relisbid inch eqnivodal joking^ hot ft Was not his 
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Id Ihe eyeniug there was ao alarm of Indians, and ^ery one was 
lostaDlly on the alert. . Tbey proved to be three miserable Snakes, 
who were no sooner informed that a band of Grows was prowling in 
the ndghhoufhood, than they made off with great signs of conster-r 
nation. 

, A couple more of weary days and watchful nights brought them to 
a strong and rapid stream, running due north, .which they concluded to 
be one.of the upper branches of Snake river. It was probably, the 
same since, called Salt river. They determined to bend their course 
down this river, as it would take them still further out of the. dangerous 
neighbourhood of the Crows. They then would strike upon. Mr. 
Hunt's track of the preceding autunm, and retrace it across the moun- 
tains. The attempt to find a better route under guidance of Mr. 
Miller had cost them a large bend to the south; in resuming Mr. 
Hunt's:track, they would at least be sure of their road, they accord- 
ingly turned down [along the course of this stream, and at the. end of 
three days' journey, c»ne to where it was joined by a larger river, and 
assumed a more impetuous character, raging and roaring among rocks 
and precipices. It proved, in fact, to be Mad river, already noted in 
the expedition of Mr. Hunt. On the banks of this river, they en- 
camped on the 18th of September, at an early hour. . - , 

Six days had now elapsed since their interview with the Grows ; dur- 
ing that time they had come nearly a hundred and fifty miles to the 
north and west, without seeing any signs of those marauders. Ttey 
considered themselves, therefore, beyond the reach of molestation, and 
began to relax in their vigilance, lingering occasionally for. part of ^ 
day, where there was good pasturage. The poor horses needed repose. 
They had been urged on, by forced marches, over rugged heights* 
among rocks and fallen timber, or over low swampy valleys, inundated 
by the labours of the beaver. These industrious animals abounded in 
all the mountain streams and water courses, wherever there were wilr 
lows for their subsistence. Many of them. they had. so. completely 
dammed up as to inundate the low grounds, making diallow pools pr 
lakes, and extensive quagmires : by whid^.tba route of the travellers 
was often impeded. 

On the 19th of September, they rose at early dawn ; some began to 
jprepare for breakfast, and others to arrange the. packs preparatory to 
a march. The horses had been hobbled, but, left at large to graze 
d>out the adjacent pastures. Mr. Stuart was on the bank of the river, 
at a short distance from the camp, when he heard the alarm cry— *'In* 
dians! IndiansI — Toarmsl to arms!" ' 

A mounted Grow galloped past the camp, bearing a red flag. .He 

reined his steed on the summit of a neighbouring knoll, and waved his 

flaring banner^ A diabolical yell now broke (orth on the oppomU side 
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of the damp, beyond where the horses were grazing, and a small troop 
of savages came galloping up, whooping and makinga terrific clamour. 
The horses took fright, and dashed across the camp in the direction of 
the standard bearer, attracted by his waving fteg. He instantly put 
spurs to his steed, and scoured off, followed by the panic stricken 
herd, their fri^t being increased by the yells df the savages in their 
rear. 

At the first alarm, Mr. Stuart and his comrades had seized their 
rifles, and attempted to cut off the Indians who were pursuing the 
horses. Their attention ]w4S instantly distracted by whoops and yells 
in an opposite direction. They now apprehended that a reserve party 
was about to carry off their baggage. They ran to secure it. The 
reserre party, however, galloped by, whooping and yelling in triumph' 
and derision. The last of them proved to be their commander, die 
identical giant joker already mentioned. He was not cast in the stern 
poetical mould of fashionable Indian heroism, but on the contrary, was 
grievously given to vulgar jocularity. As he passed Mr. Stuart and 
his companions, he checked his horse, raised himself }u the saddle, 
and clapping his hands on the most insulting part of his body, uttered 
some jeering words, which, fortunately for their delicacy,' they could 
not understand. The rifle of Ben Jones was levelled in an instant, and 
he was on the point of whizzing a bullet into the target so tauntingly 
displayed. " Not for your life 1 nor for your life?" exclaimed Mr. 
Stuart, '* you will bring destruction on us all 1" 

It was hard to restrain honest Ben, when the mark was so fair and 
the insult so foul. '' Oh, Mr. Stuart," exclaimed he, '* only let me 
have one crack at the infernal rascal, and you may keep all the pay 
that is due to me." 

" By heaven, if you fire," cried Mr. Stuart, " I'll blow your brains 
out." 

By this time the Indian was far out of reach, and had rejoined 
his men, and the whole daredevil band, with the captured horses, 
scuttled off along the defiles, their red flag flaunting over head, and 
the rocks echoing to their Whoops and yells, and demoniac laughter. * 

The unhorsed travellers gazed after them in silent mortification and 
despair ; yet Mr. Stuart could not but admire the style and spirit with 
which the whole exploit had been managed, and pronounced it one of 
the most daring and intrepid actions he had ever heard of among In- 
dians. The whole number of the Crows did not exceed twenty. In 
this way, a small gang of lurkers will hurry off the cavalry of a large 
war party; for when once a drove of horses are seized with a panic, 
they become frantic, and nothing short of broken necks can stop 
them. 

No one was more annoyed by this unfortunate occi^rrenco than Ben 
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lonal. He daohrad ht vobM aotadly Iitt« gives hit whole timare 
of pay, amoaniing |o opwarda of a yoar'a wagaa, fatber than bo balked 
of aoeh a oapilal shot. Mr. Stuart, howoi^Wi repraaentod what vafjtA 
hare been the eonseqoenoe of so rish an aot. Life for life ii the Iom 
diaa maxim* The whole tribe would hava made oommon eauaa in 
avraglng the death of a'warrior. The party were but aavon diamounted 
men, with a wide mountain region to traverse, infested by these peofdOf 
and whioh mlg^t all be roused by signal fires. In iaet, the eondtict 
of the band of marauders in question, showed the pcraeteranoe ot 
aavi^ea when onee they have fixed their minds upon a prefect. These 
follows had evidently been silently and aecretly dogging tlb» pv ty 1<sr 
a week past, and a distanoe of a bnndred and fitly miles^ keeping iml 
of sight by day, lulling abeul the cdioampment at night» walehing all 
their nsovements, and waiting for e favouraUe moment iriien they 
should be off their guaVd. The menaoe of Mr. Stuwi, in tbaii* fitsi Vh 
larview, to shoot the pant chief with bis |Mol, and Um fri^t causecl 
among the warriors by presenting the rifles, bad probaUy added the 
slimnlns of pique to their usual borae-stealing propensities, end in Ihia 
mood of mind they would doubtless have followed Urn party QMugb^ 
out their whole eourse over the Aoaky moonlalns, ittber than be 4»« 
appoinftad in their adieme. 



CHAPTBft XLVL 

TfSfsttaiS Hih f S w M IV<i i ! gtfteafiep f| i ti — s »PtyMiggt i i a ■ B oafifeaft 
A march on foot — Rafting a river— The \voundea e& — ^Indian trails — ^Wifiul con- 
duct of Mr. M'Lellan — Grand prospect firom a mountain— Distant craters or tol* 



Few revetsae in this changsf ul world ere more eompbCe aid dii^ 
hearleaing than thai of a travellev, soddealy mrimaed, m the midsl oC 
ihe w^demeaa. (ket unfcrtmute ton v ett ei a eonlem pl ate d their siCDa- 
tien fore tiaaein perfoet dismay. A foasJoamoT^^'^W^ aMWMn 
taine and immeaswraUe pfoine, hy hcfove diem, wbiok ftey Alsl 
peinfnily pesfcna on fael, and every lhia« nesassery for eebsiafoMie 
0t inkm% musi be eented em fceir sbouldafs* Tlieif diMfy» kiev- 
ever, wiebol traaaiaBl» and tlaey unmediiAely set lo) we«k« wiik Ihil 
ptomf t OMpedieacy predueed by the exlgenoise of the wildemnMSk te fi& 
t hem aa N e a fa»the ohsopge io their eondHfoq. 

Their first attention was to select from their baggage such arttcke 
ai were indispeeeaMe to ibeir journey ^ teaaaketbeni m^i^eoofe- 
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Qi0ill.piOlUl» and to deposit the residue \n oaehei. The whole day 
wea eooftumed in these oooapatioM ; at night, they made a scanty meal 
of their remaining prorisions, and lay down to sleep with hcayy 
hearts. In the morning, they were np and about at an early hour, 
and began to prepare their knapsaeks for a march, while Ben Jones 
repaired to an old bearer trap whieh he had set in the river bank 
at some little distance from the eamp. He was rejoiced to Gnd a 
middle sixed beaver there, sufficient for a morning's meal to his 
hungry comrades. On his way back with his prize, he obserred two 
heids peering over the edge >f an impending cliff, seteral hundred 
f^t high, which be supposed to be a oouple of wohes. As he eon- 
tioued on, he now and then cast his eye up; the heads were still 
there, looking down with 6sced and watchful gam. A suspicion now 
flashed acroan his mind that they might be Indian scouts ; and, had 
they not been far abore the reach of his rifle, he would undoubtedly 
hav^ regaled them with a shot. 

On arriving at the eamp, he directed the attention of his comrades 
to these aerial observers. The same idea was at first entertained, 
that they were woWea; but their Immoveable watchfulness soon 
satisfied every one that they were Indians. It was eon<$luded that 
they were watdiing the movements of the party, to discover their 
place of conoealment of such articles aa they would be compelled (o 
leave behind. There was no likelihood that the caches would escape 
the aeardi of such keen eyes, and experienced rummagers, and the 
idee was intoleraUe, that any more booty ahooM bll into their hands. 
To disappoint them, therefore, the traveltora stripped the caches of 
the articles deposited there, and c(dlecting together every thing that 
they oottid not carry away witti them, made a bonfire of all that 
would burn, and threw the rest hito the river. There was a forlorn 
satisfaction in thus balking the Grows, by the destruction of their 
own property ; and, having thus gratified their pique, they should- 
ered their packs, about ten o'clock in the morning, and set out m 
their pedestrian waybring. 

The route they took was down alcmg die banks of Mad river. 
This stream makes its way throij^ the defiles of the mountains, into 
the ptoin below fort Henry» where it terminates in Snake rhrer. Mr. 
Stuart was in hopes of meeting with Snake encaapments in the plain, 
whore he might procure a couple of horses to traospot t Ihe ba^age. 
In such case, he intended to resume his eastern eemm a^ose the 
mountains* and endeavour to reach the Cheyenne river before 
winter. Should ho fail, however, of obtaining horsee, ho would 
probably be compelled to winter on the Pacific side of the moan- 
tains» somewhere on the bead waters of the Spanish or CSolorado 
river. 
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-Wilh all the care that .bad been observed in takingnothing, with 
tbcm that wa» not absolutely necessary, the poor pedestrians were 
heavily laden, and their burdens added to the fatigues of their rugged 
road. They suffered much, too, from hunger. The trout they 
caught were too poor to yield much nourishment ; their main de- 
peodance,. therefore, was upon an old beaver trap, which they had 
profidentially retained. Whenever they were fortunate enough to 
entrap a beaver, it was cut up immediately and distributed, that 
each man might carry his share. 

After two days of toilsome travel, during which they made but 
eighteen miles, they stopped on the 21st, to build two rafts on which 
to cross to the north side of the river. On these they embarked, on 
the following morning, four on one raft, and three on the other, and 
pushed boldly from shore. Finding the rafts sufficiently firm and 
steady to withstand the rough and rapid water, they changed their 
minds, and instead of crossing, ventured to float down with the 
current. The river was, in general, very rapid, and from one to two 
hundred yards in width, winding in every direction through mount- 
tains of hard black rock, covered with pines and cedars. The moun- 
tains to the east of the river were spurs of the rocky range, and of 
great magnitude; those on the west were little better than hills, 
bleak and barren^ or scantily clothed with stunted grass. 
. Mad river, though deserving its name from the impetuosity of its 
current, was free from rapids and cascades, and flowed on in a single 
channel between gravel banks, often Iringed with cotton wood and 
dwarf willows in abundance. These gave sustenance to immense 
quantities of beaver, so that the voyageurs found no difficulty in procur- 
ing food. Ben Jones, also, killed a fallow deer, and a wolverine, and 
as they were enabled to carry the carcasses on their rafts, their larder 
was well supplied. Indeed, they might have occasionally shot bea- 
vers that were swimming in the river as they floated by^ but they 
humanely spared their lives, being in no want of meat at the time. In 
this way, they kept down the river for three days, drifting wilh the 
current and encamping on land at night, when they drew up their rafts 
on shore. Towards the evening of the third day, they came to a little 
island on which they descried a gang of elk. Ben Jones landed, and 
was fortunate enough to wound ooe, which immediately took to the 
water, but, being unable to stem the current, drifted above a mile, 
when it was overtaken and drawn to shore. . As a storm was gather- 
ing, they now encamped on the margin of the river, where they re- 
mained all the next day, sheltering themselves as well as they could 
from rain, and hail, and snow, a sharp foretaste of the impending winter. 
During their encampment, they employed themselves in jerking a 
part of the elk for future supply. In cutting up the carcass, they found 
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Ihal theanimal had been wounded by hunters, about a week preyiously, 
an arrow head and a mdsket ball remaining in the wounds. In the 
wilderness, every trivial circumstance is a matter of anxious specula- 
tion. The Snake Indians have no guns ; the elk, therefore, could not 
have been woundel by one of them. They were on the borders of 
the country infested by the Blackfeet, who carry fire-arms. It was 
concluded, therefore, that the elk had been hunted by some of that 
wandering and hostile tribe, who,- of course, must be in the neigh- 
bourhood. The idea put an end to the transient solace they had 
enjoyed in the comparative repose and abundance of the river. 

For three days longer they continued to navigate with their rafts. 
The recent storm had rendered the weather extremely cold. They 
had now floated down the river about ninety -one miles, when, finding 
the mountains on the right diminished to moderate-sized hills, * they 
landed, and prepared to resume their journey on foot. Accordingly, 
having spent a day in preparations, making- mocassins, and parcelling 
out their jerked meat in packs of twenty pounds to each man, they 
turned their backs upon the river on the 29th of September, and struck 
off to the north-east ; keeping along the southern skirt of the mountain 
on which Henry's fort was situated. 

Their march was Blow and toilsome ; part of the time through an 
alluvial bottom, thickly grown with cotton wood, hawthorn, arid wil- 
lows, and part of the time over rough Jiills. Three antelopes came 
within shot, but they dared not fire at them, lest the report of their 
rifles should betray them to the Blackfeet. In the course of the day, 
they came upon a large horse-track apparently about three weeks old, 
and in the evening encamped on the banks of a small stream, on a spot 
which had been the camping place of this same band. 

On the following morning they still observed the Indian track, but 
after a time they came to where it separated in every direction, and 
was* lost. This showed that the band had dispersed in various hunt- 
ing parties, and was, in all probability, still in (he neighbourhood ; it 
was necessary, therefore, to proceed with the utmost caution. They 
kept a vigilant eye, as they marched, upon every height where a scout 
might be posted, and scanned the solitary landscape and the distant 
ravines, to observe any column of smoke ; but nothing of the kind was 
to be seen ; aU was indescribably stern and lifeless. 

Towards evening they came to where there were several hot springs, 
strongly impregnated with iron and sulphur, and sending up a volume 
of vapour that tainted the surrounding atmosphere, and might be seen 
at the distance of a couple of miles. 

Near to these they encamped, in a deep guUey, which aflbrded some 
concealment. To their great concern, Mr. Crooks, who had been in^ 
disposed for the two preceding days, had a violent fever io the night/ 
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Shortly after ikybreak they rdsomed thmr march. On emei^giiig 
from the glen, a copaultatioo was hdd ai to their oourM^ Bhotd4 
they ooDtiDue round the tkiri of the uouotain, they would be in danger 
of failing in with the Mattered partiea of Blackfeet, who were probably 
hunting in the plain. It was thought most adrisable^ therefore^ to 
strike directly aorosa the mounttidi. aittibe the ronte» though rugged 
and difficult, would be most secure. This counsel was indignantly 
derided by M'Lellan as pusillanimous. Hotheaded and impatient at 
all times» he had been rendered irascible by the btigues of (he journey » 
and the condition of his feeti which were chafed and sore* He could 
not endure the idea of encountering the diiBoulties of the mountaini and 
swoie he would rather face all the Nackfeet in the country* He was 
overruled^ howeveri and the party began to ascend Uio mountain, rtriY'» 
ingi with the ardour and emulation of young men^ who should be first 
up* M'Lellan,. who was double the age of some of his oompanions^ 
soon b^pui to lose breathy and fall in the rear. In the distribution df 
burdens* it was his turn to carry the old bearer ^ap* Piqued Snd 
irritated, he suddenly came to a halti swore he would carry it no further, 
and jirked it half way down the hill. He Was offered in place of ft a 
package of dried meat, but this he scornftilly threw tipon the grdund* 
They might carry it, he said, who needed it, for his pmeU hsr oould 
provide his daily food with his rifle* He oondudsd by flinging off 
from the party, and keeping along the skirls of the mountain, teaying 
those, he said, to climb rocks, who mere afraid to face Indians. It 
was in vain that Mr. Stuart represented to him the rashness of his 
conducti and the dangers to which he eiposed himself : he rejected 
such counsel as cn^ayen* It was equally useless to represent the dan« 
gars to which he subjected his companions ; as he could be discoyered 
at a great distance on those naked plains, ami the Indians, seeing hkn, 
would know that there must be other white men within reach. M'LcA* 
Ian turned a deaf ear to eyery remonstram^^ and kept on hia wflfol 
way. 

It Iteems a strange imtadca of perrorMiess in this man thus to Ohtg 
himself off alone^ in a sayaga region^ where solitude itself was disnMl^ 
but etery encounter with his fellow naan full of p#ril. Such, bowey^r, 
is the hardoesB of spirit, and tho insensibility to danger, that grow upon 
men in the wilderness* M'LeUan^ nsoreoyer> was a man of peeuliaf 
temperament, ungoyeraaUe in his will, «f a courage that absolutely 
knew not fear, and sMMwhat of a braggiort spirit^ that took a pride ite 
doing desperate and hairbrained things. 

Mr. Stuart and his parly found the passages of tibe mountain som^« 
what difficidt, on account of tho snow, which in many places was of 
considerable depth, though it Was now but ttie 1st of October. Tfeey 
crosiad die simamit aarly in the alternoo&i and boMd betow tkem t 
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phia jfeo^ dimity aSBt wUte, booaded mt tte opposHe skle by their 
oM acqutiiiitaiioes, the Pilot Knobs, thoee towering moiHitaias which 
had served Mr. Hunt as landmarks in part of his route of the preced- 
ing year. Through the intermediate plain wandered a river about 
fifty yards wide, sometimes gletmiag in open day, but oftener running 
through willowed banks, which marked its serpentine course. 

Those of the party who had been across these mountains, pointeil 
out tnueh of the bearings of the country to Mr. Stuart. They showed 
htm in what direction must lie the deserted post called Henry's tort, 
where they had abandoned their horses and embarked in canoes, and 
they informed him that the stream which wandered through the plain 
below them, fell into Henry river, half way between the fort and the 
BiQtttb of M^d or Snake river. The oh^racter of all this moantaia 
region was decidedly voloaaie ; and to the north-west, between Henry's 
fort und the souroe of the Missourii Mr« Stuart obi^rved several v^ry 
high peaks eovered with snow, from two of whieh smoke asoanded im 
eODsiderable volumes, apparently firom orators, in a stale of emptioB* 

On their way down the mountain, when they had reached the akirto^ 
they descried M*LeUan al t distan^Oi in the advance, traversing Um 
pliili^ WbeUk^ be saw them or not, he showed no disposition to 
r^oin them, but pursued his sullen and solitary way^ 

After doscendiQg into tii|e plain, they kept on about sit miles, until 
they reached the little river, whieh was here about knee ddep, and 
richly fringed with willow. Here they encamped for the night. At^ 
this encampment the fever of Mr. Crooks increased to such a degree 
that it was impossible for him to travel. Some of the matk were 
strenuous for Mr. Stuart to proceed without him, urging the imminent 
danger they were exposed to by delay in tiiat unknown and barres 
region, Infested by the most treacherous and inveterate of foes. They 
represepted that the season was rapidly advancing ; the wettlher for 
some days had been extremoly oold ; the mountainA were akeady al» 
most impassable from snow, and would soon present effectual b«rriers. 
Their provisions w^e exhausted ( there was no game to be sees i and 
they did mi dare to use their rtaee, throygh fear of drawii^; i^oft 
them the BladiLfeet. 

The picture thus presei|ted was too true to be contradicted, and 
made a deep impreaMop on the mind of Mr. Stuart i but the idea of 
abandoning a fellow being, and a eomrade, in such a forlorn abui^ioBi 
was too repugnant to his feelings to be admitted for an instant. 

He represented to the men that Hb^ malady of Mr. Crooks coidd not 
ha of Ic^ duratk)n, aud that in all priAability he would be able ta 
travel in the eourse of a vwy fow days. It was with gr#at diflteoltyi 
boweveri tbathe{mvailed upeo them to abide tbd event. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Ben Jones and a grizzly bear — Rocky heights — Mountain torrents «- Traces of 
i MXellan — Volcanic remains— Mineral earas — ^Peculiar clay for pottery— Dismal 

plight or M^Lellan — Starvation— Shocking proposition of a desperate man— A. 
• broken down bull — A ravenous meal — Indian graves — Hospitable Snakes— A 

forlorn alliance. 

As the trayellers were now in a dangerous neighbourhood, where 
the report of a rifle might bring the savages upon them, they had to 
depend upon their old beaver trap for subsistence. The little river on 
which they were encamped gave many ** beaver signs/' and Ben Jones 
set off at daybreak, along the willowed banks, to find a proper trap- 
ping place. As he was making his way among the thickets, with his 
trap on his shoulder and his rifle in his hand, he heard a crashing sound , 
and turning, beheld a huge grizzly bear advancing upon him^ with 
terrific growl. The sturdy Kentuckian was not to be intimidated by 
man or monster. Levelling his rifle, he puljed trigger. The bear 
was wounded, but not mortally: instead, however, of rushing upon 
his assailant, as is generally the case with this kind of bear, he retreat- 
ed into the bushes. Jones followed him for some distance, but with 
suitable caution, and Bruin effected his escape. 

As there was every prospect of a detention of some days in thisplaoe^ 
and as the supplies of the beaver trap were too precarious to be depend- 
ed upon, it became absolutely necessary to run some risk of discovery 
by hunting in the neighbourhood. Ben Jones, therefore, obtained 
permission to range with his rifle some distance from the camp, and 
set off to beat up the river banks, in defiance of bear or Blackfeet. 

He returned in great spirits in the course of a few hours, having 
come upon a gang of ielk about six miles off, and killed five. This was 
joybil.news, and the party immediately moved forward to the place 
where he had left the carcasses. They were obliged to support Mr. 
Crooks the whole distance, for he was unable to walk. Btere they 
remained for two or three days, feasting heartily on elk meat, and 
drying as much as they would be able to carry away with them. 

By the 5lh of October, some simple prescriptidns, together with an 
** Indian sweat,'' had so far benefited Mr. Crooks, that he was enabled 
to move about; they, therefore, set forward slowly, dividing his pack 
apd accoutrements among them, and made a creeping day's progress of 
eight miles south. Their route for the most part ky through swampSt 
caused by the industrious labours of the beaver; for this little animal 
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had dammed up numeroys small streams, issuing from the Pilot Knob 
mountains, so that the low grounds on their borders were completely 
inundated. In the course of their march they killed a grizzly bear, 
with fat on its flanks upwards of three inches in thickness. This was 
an acceptable addition to their stock of elk meat. The next day, Mr. 
Crooks was sufficiently recruited in strength to be able to carry his rifle 
and pistols, and .they made a march seventeen miles along the borders 
ofthe plain. 

Their journey daily became more toilsome, and their sufferings more 
severe, as they advanced. Keeping up the channel of a river, they 
traversed the rugged summit of the Pilot Knob mountain, covered with 
snow nine inches deep. For several days they continued, bending 
their course as much as possible to the east, over a succession of rocky 
heights, deep valleys, and rapid streams. Sometimes their dizzy path 
lay along the margin of perpendicular precipices, several hundred feet 
in height, where a single false step might precipitate them into the rocky 
bed of a torrent which roared below. Not the least part of their weary 
task was the fording of the numerous windings and branchings of the 
mountain rivers, all boisterous in their currents, and icy cold. 

Hunger was added to their other sufferings, and soon became the 
keenest. The small supply of bear and elk meat which they had been 
able to carry, in addition to their previous burdens, served but for a 
very short time. In anxiety to struggle forward, they had but little 
time to hunt, arid scarce any game came in their path. For three days 
they had nothing to eat but a small duck, and'a few poor trout. They 
occasionally saw niimbers of antelopes, and tried *every art to get 
within shot: but the timid animals were more than commonly wild, 
arid after tantalizing the hungry hunters for a time^ bounded away 
beyond all chance of pursuit. At length they were fortunate enough to 
kill one : it was extremely meagre, and yielded but a scanty supply ; but 
on tins they subsisted for several days. 

On* the 11th, they encamped on a small stream, near the foot of 
the Spanish river mountain. Here they met with traces of that way- 
ward and solitary being, M'Lean, who was still keeping on ahead of 
them through these lonely mountains. He had encamped the night 
before on this stream ; they found the embers of the fire by which he 
had slept, and the remains of a miserable wolf on which he had supped. 
It was evident he had suffered, like themselves, the pangs of hunger, 
though he had fared belter at this encampment; fer they had not a 
mouthful to eat.' 

The next day, they rose hungry and alert, and set out with the dawn 
to climb the mountain, which was steep and difficult. Traces of vol- 
canic operations were to be seen in various directions. There was a 
species of clay also to be met with, out of which the Indians manufao* 

17 
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Uire potsr and jarg and dishes. It is very fine and light, of an agreeaUe 
smell, and of a brown colour spotted with yellow, and dissolves 
r readily in the mouth. Vessels manuCactured of it, are said to impart 
a pleasant smell and flavour to any liquids. These mountains abound 
also with mineral earths, or chalks of various colours ; especially two 
kinds of ochre, one a pale, the other a bright red, like vermilion ; mucb 
used by the Indian9, in painting their bodies. 

About noon, the travellers reached the ''drains'' and k-ooks thai 
formed the head waters of the river, and later in the day, descended 
to where the main body, a shallow stream, about a hundred and sixty 
yards wide, poured through its mountain valley. 

Here the poor famishing wanderers had expected to find buffalo ia 
abundance, and had fed their hungry hopes during their scrambling 
toil, with the thoughts of roasted ribs, juicy humps, and broiled 
marrow-bones. To their great disappointment, the river banks were 
deserted ; a few old tracks showed where a herd of bulls had sonie 
time before passed along, but not a hbrn nor hump was to be «een in 
the steril landscape. A few antelopes looked down upon them from 
the brow of a crag, but flitted away out of sight at the least approach of 
the hunter. 

In the most starving mood they kept for several miles further, 
along the bank of the river, seeking for *' beaver signs.'' Finding 
some> they encamped in the vicinity, and Ben Jones immediately pro- 
ceeded to set the trap. They had scarce come to a halt, when tfiey 
perceived a large smoke at some distance to the south-west. The sight 
was hailed with joy, for they trusted it might rise from some Indian 
camp, where they could procure something to eat, and the dread of 
starvation had now overcome even the terror of the Blackfeet. L% 
Clerc, one of the Canadians, was instantly despatched by Mr. Stuart, 
to reconnoitre ; and the travellers sat up till a late hour, watching and 
listening for his return, hoping he might bring them food. Midnight 
arrived, but Le Clerc did not make his appearance, and they laid down 
once more supperless to sleep, comforting themselves with the hopes 
that their old beaver trap might furnish them with a breakfast. 

At, daybreak they hastened with famished eagerness to the trap*- 
they found in it the fore paw of a beaver ; the siglit of which tantalized 
their hunger, and added to their dejection. They resumed their 
journey with flagging spirits, but had not gone far when they perceived 
Le Clerc approaclyng at a distance. They hastened to meet him, in 
hopes of tidings of good cheer. He had none such to give them ; but 
news of that strange wanderer, M'Lellan. The smoke had risen from 
his encampment, which took fire while he was at a little distance from 
it fishing. Le Clerc found him in forlorn condition. His fishing had 
been unsuccessful. During twelve days that he had been wanderiog 
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alone through these savage mountains, he had found scarce any thing 
to eat. He had been ill, wayworn, sick at heart, still he had kept for- 
ward,; but QO'Sf his strength and his stubborpness were exh^ust^d. 
Me expressed his jsatisfaction at heading that ^f r. Stuart and hfs par^y 
were near, and said he would wa|t at his camp for their arrivalp id 
hopes they would give hjm somelhing to eat, for v^ithout food be de- 
clared he should not be able to proceed nmcb further. 

When the party reached the place, they foufld the poor fellow lying 
on a parcel of withered grass, wasted to a perfect skeleton, and 90 (eeble 
that he could scarce raise his head or speak. The presencie^ of bis old 
comrades seemed to revive him; but they had no food to givp hm, 
for they themselves were almost starving. They urged him to rise 
and accompany tliem, but he shook his head. It was all m yain, he 
said ; there was no prospect of their getting speedy relief, and without 
it he should perish by the way : he might as well, therefore, stay and 
die where he was. At length, after much persuasion, they got him 
upon his lega ; his rifle and other effects were shared among them, and 
he was cheered and aided forward. In this way they proceeded for 
seventeen miles, over a level plain of sand, lentil, seeing a few aptebpes 
in the distance, they encamped on the margin of a small streaip. AH 
now that were capable of the exertion, turned out to bunt for a mea). 
Their eflbr(« were fruitless, and after dark they returned to their 
camp, famished almost to desperation. 

As jthey were preparing for the third time to lay down to sleep 
without a mouthful to eat, Le Clerc, one of the Canadians, gaunt and 
wild with hunger, approached Mr. Stuart with his gun in his hand. 
'* It f^as aU 10 vain," he said, '< to attempt to proceed any further 
without food. They had a barren plain before then?, three or four 
days^ journey m eiLtent, on which nothing was to he procured. They 
must all perish before they could get to the end of it* It was better, 
therefore, that one should die to save the rest.'' He proposed, there- 
fore, that they should cast lots ; adding, as an inducement for Mr. 
Stuart to assent to the proposition, that he, as leader of the party, 
should be exempted. 

Mr. Stuart shuddered at the horrible proposition, and endeavoiired 
to reason with the man, but his words were unavailing. At length, 
snatching up his rifle, he threatened to shoot him on the spot if he per- 
sisted. The famished wretch dropped on his" knees, begged pardon 
in the most abject terms, and promised never again to offend him with 
such a suggestion. 

Quiet being restored to the forlorn encampment, each one sought 
repose* Mr. Stuart, however, was so exhausted by the agitation of 
the past scene, acting upon his emaciated frame, that he could scarce 
rawl to bis miserable couch; where, uotwithstandij^g his fatigues, he 
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passed a sleepless night, revolving upon their dreary situation, and 
the desperate prospect before them. 

Before daylight the next morning, they were up and on their way ; 
they had nothing to detain them; no breakfast to prepare, and to 
linger was to perish. They proceeded, however, but slowly, for all 
were faint and weak. Here and there they passed the skulls and 
bones of buffaloes, which showed that those animals must have been 
hunted here during the past season ; the sight of these bones served 
only to mock their misery. After travelling about nine miles along 
the plain, they ascended a range of hills, and had scarcely gone two 
miles (^irther, when, to their great joy, they discovered ** an old run- 
down buffalo bull;" the laggard probably of some herd that had been 
hunted and harassed through the mountains. They now all stretched 
themselves out to encompass and make sure of this solitary animal, for 
their lives depended upon their success. After considerable trouble 
and infinite anxiety, theiy at length, succeeded in killing him. He was 
instantly flayed and cut up, and so ravenous was their hunger, that 
they devoured some of the flesh raw. The i'esidue they carried to a 
brook near by, where they encamped, lit a fire, and began to cook. 

Mr. Stuart was fearful that in their famished state they would eat to 
excess and injure themselves. He caused a soup to be made of some 
of the meat, and that each should take a quantity of it as a prelude to 
his supper. This may have had a beneficial effect, for though they 
sat up the greater part of the night, cooking and cramming, no one 
suffered any inconvenience. 

The next morning the feasting was resumed, and about midday, feel- 
ing somewhat recruited and refreshed, they set out on their journey 
with renovated spirits, shaping their course towards a mountain, the 
summit of which they saw towering in the east, and near to which 
they expected to find the head waters of the Missouri. 

As they proceeded, they continued to see the skeletons of buffaloes 
scattered about the plain in every direction, which showed that there 
had been much hunting here by Indians in the recent season. Further 
on they crossed a large Indian trail, forming a deep path, about iSfteen 
days old, which went in a north direction. They concluded it to have 
been made by some numerous band of Crows, who had bunted in this 
country for the greater part of the summer. ^ 

On the following day they forded a stream of considerable magni- 
ude, with banks clothed with pine trees. Among these they found 
the traces of a large Indian camp, which had evidently been the head 
quarters of a hunting expedition, from the great quantities of buffalo 
bones strewed about the neighbourhood. The camp had apparently 
been abandoned about a month. 

In the centre was 91 singular lodge one hundred and fifty feet in cir* 
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cumference; supported by the trunks of twenty trees, about twelve 
inches in diameter, and forty-four fee^tlong. Across these were laid 
branches of pine and willow trees, so as to yield a tolerable shade. At 
the west end, immediately opposite to the door, three bodies lay in- 
terred with their feet towards the east. At the head of each grave was 
a branch of red cedar firmly planted in the ground. At the. foot was 
a .large buffalo's skull, painted black. Savage ornamients were sus- 
pended in various parts of the edifice^ and a great number of children's 
mocassins. From the magnitude of this building, and the time and 
labour that must have been expended in erecting it, the bodies which 
it contained were probably those of noted warriors and hunters. 

The next day, October 17lh, they passed two large tributary streams 
of the Spanish river. They took their rise in the Wind river moun- 
tains, which ranged along to the east, stupendously high and rugged, 
composed of vast inasses of black rock, almost destitute of wood, and 
covered in many places with snow. This day they saw a few buffalo 
bulls, and some antelopes, but could not kill any ; and their stock of 
provisions began to grow scanty as well as poor. 

On the 18th, after crossing a mountain ridge, and traversing a plain, 
they waded one of the branches of Spanish river, and on ascending its 
bank; met with about a hundred and thirty Snake Indians. They were 
friendly in theirjdemeanour, and conducted them to their encamp- 
ment, which was about three miles distant. It consisted of about forty 
wigwams, constructed principally of pine branches. The Snakes, like 
most of their nation, were very poor ; the marauding Crows, in their 
late excursion through the country, had picked this unlucky band to 
the very bone, carrying off their horses, several of their squaws, and 
most of their effects. In spile of their poverty, they were hospitable 
in the extreme, and made the hungry strangers welcome to their cabins. 
A few trinkets procured from them a supply of buffalo meat, and of 
leather for mocassins, of which the party were greatly in need. , The 
most valuable prize obtained from them, however, was a horse : it was 
a sorry old animal in truth, but it was the only one that remained to 
the poor fellows, after the fell swoop of the Crows ; yet this they were 
prevailed upon to part with to their guests for a pistol, an axe, a knife, 
and a few other trifling articles. 

They had doleful stories to tell of the Crows, who were encamped 
on a river at no great distance to the east, and were in such force that 
they dared not venture to seek any satisfaction for their outrages, or to 
get back a horse or a squaw. They endeavoured to excite the indig- 
nation of their visiters by accounts of robberies and murders committed 
on lonely white hunters and trappers by Crows and Blackfeet. Some 
of these were exaggerations of the outrages already mentioned, sus- 
tained by some of the scattered members of Mr. Hunt's expedition ; 
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others were in all probability sheer fabrications, to whfch the Snakes 
seem to have been a little prone. Mr. Stuart assured them that' the 
day wad not far distant when the whites would make their power to be 
felt throughout that country, and lak^ signal vengeance on the perpe-i- 
trators of these misdeeds. The Snakes expressed great joy at the intel- 
ligence, and offered their services to aid the righteous cause, brighten^ 
ing at the thoughts of taking th6 field with such polebt allies, and 
doubtless anticipating their turn at stealing horses and abductf ngsqua ws; 
Their offers of course were accepted ; the calumet of peace was pro- 
duced, and the two forlorn powers smoked eternal friendship be- 
tween themselves, and vengeance upon their common spoilers, the 
fcrows. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Spanish river scenery— Trail of Crow Indians —A snow storm— A ronsli^ lire and 
a buffirio feast^^A plain of sail — Ciimbing a mountain -^Volcanic summit -^Ex- 
tinguished crater — ^Marine shells— Encampment on a prairie — Successful hunting 
—Good cheer — Romantic scenery — ^Rocky defile — Foaming rapids — The Fiery 
Narrows. 

By sunrise on the following morning (October 19th) the traveHers 
had loaded their old horse with buffalo meat, suflSoient for five days' 
provisions, and taking leave of their new allies, the poor, bat hospitable 
Snakes, set forth in somewhat better spirits, though the increasing eold 
of the leather, tind the sight of the snowy motmtains, which they had 
yet to traverse, were enough to chill their very hearts. The oonntry 
along this branch of the Spanish river, as far as they could see, was 
perfectly level, bounded by ranges of lofty mountains, both to Ihe east 
and west. They proceeded about three miles to the sooth, where they 
came again upon the large trail of Grow Indians, which they had 
crossed four days previously, made, no doubt, by the same marauding 
band that had plundered the Snakes ; and which, according to the ac* 
count of the latter, was now encamped on a stream to the eastward. 
The trail kept on to the south-east, and was so well beaten by horse and 
foot, that they supposed at least a hundred lodges had passed along it. 
As it formed, therefore, a convenient Iiighway, and ran in a proper 
direction, they turned into it, and determined to keep along it as far as 
safety would permit; as the Crow encampment must be some distance 
off, and it was not likely those savages would return upon their steps. 
Thtey travelled forward, therefore, all that day, in the track of theif 
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tfaiigerom predecessors, which led them across mountain streams, and 
^tig ridges, and through narrow valleys, all tending generally towards 
tfie south-east. The wind blew coldly from the north-east, with 
occasional flurries of snow, which made them encamp early, on the 
sheltered banks of a brook. The two Canadians, Valine and Le Clerc> 
killed a young buffalo bull in the evening, which was in good condition, 
and afforded them a plentiful supply of fresh beef. They loaded their 
spits, therefore, and crammed their camp kettle with meat, and 
while the wind whistled, and the snow whirled aromid them; huddled 
round a rousing fire, basked in its warmth, and comforted both sout and 
body with a hearty and invigorating meal. No enjoyments have greater 
test than these, snatched in the very midst of difficulty and danger; and 
it is probable thepoor wayworn and weatherbeaten travellers relished 
these creature comforts the more highly, from the surrounding doso- 
lation, and the dangerous proximity of the Grows. 

The snow which had fallen in the night made it late in the morning 
before the party loaded their solitary packhorse, and resumed their 
march. They had not gone far befote the Crow trace which they 
were following, changed its direction, and bore to the north of east. 
I%ey had already begun to feet themselves on dangerous ground, in 
keeping along it, as they might be descried by some scout and spies of 
that race of marauders, whose predatory life required them to be con- 
stantly on the alert. On seeing the trace turn so much to the norths 
therefore, they abandoned it, and kept on their course to the south-east 
for ei^teen miles, through a beautifully undulating country, haviftg 
the main chain of mountains on the left, and a consideraMy elevated 
ridge on the right. Here the mountain ridge which divides Wind river 
from the head waters of the Columbia and Spanish rivers, end abruptly, 
and winding to the north of east, becomes the dividing barrier between 
a branch of the Bi^om and Cheyenne rivers, and those head waters 
which flow into the Missouri, below the Sioux country. 

The Tidge which lay on the right of the travellers having now be- 
come very low, they passed over it, and came into a levd plain, about 
ten miles in circumference, and incrusted to the depth of a foot or eigh- 
teen inches with salt as white as snow. This is furnisAied by nume- 
rous salt springs of limpid water, which are continually welling up, 
overflowing their borders, and forming beautiful crystallizations. The 
Indian tribes of the interior are excessively fond of this salt, ahd reptfir 
to the valley to collect it, but it is held in distate by the tribes of the 
sea-coast, who will eat nothing that has been cured or seasoned by it. 
This evening they encamped on the banks of a small stream, in the 
open prairie. The north*east wind was keen and culling ; they had 
nothing wherewilh to make afire, but a scanty growth of sage, or 
vrormwood, apd were fain to wrap themselves upin their blankets, ai^ 
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huddle themselyeaia their/' nesU/' at an early hoar. Id the^ou^rse 
of the eveoing, Mr. M'Lellan, who had now regained his strength, 
killed a huffalo, hut it was some distance from the camp, and they 
postponed supplying themselves from the carcass until, the following 
morning. . . ^ 

The next day (October 21st), the cold continued, accompanied by 
snow. They set forward on their bleak and, toilsome way, keeping to 
the east-north-east, towards the lofty summit of a mountain, which it 
was necessary for them to cross. Before they reached its base they 
passed another large trail, steering a little to the right of the point of 
the mountain. This they presumed to have been made by another 
band, of Grows, who bad probably been hunting lower down on the 
Spanish river. 

The severity of the weather compelled them to encamp at the end of 
fifteen miles, on the skirts of the mountain, where they.found suffi- 
cient dry aspen trees to supply them with fire, but they sought in vain 
about the neighbourhood for a spring or rill of water. 

At daybreak they were up and on the march, scrambling up the 
mountain side for the distance of eight painful miles. From the casual 
hints given in the travelling memoranda of Mr. Stuart, this mountain 
would seem to offer a rich field of speculation for the geologist. Here 
was a plain three miles in diameter, strewed with pumice stones and 
other volcanic reliques, with a lake in the centre, occupying what had 
probably been the crater. Here were also, in some places, depositesof 
marine shells, indicating that this mountain crest had at some remote 
period been below the waves. 

After pausing to repose, and to enjoy these grand but. savage. and 
awful scenes, they began to descend the eastern side of the mountain. 
The descent was rugged and romantic, along deep ravines and defiles, 
overhung with crags and cliffs, among which they beheld numbers of 
the ahsahta or bighorn, skipping fearlessly from rock to rock. .Two 
of them they succeeded in bringing down with their rifles, as they 
peered fearlessly from 4he brow of their precipices. 

Arrived at the foot of the mountain, the travellers found a rill of 
water oozing out of the earth,, and resembling in look and taste, the 
water of the Missouri. Here they encamped for the night, and supped 
sumptuously upon their mountain mutton, which they found in good 
condition, and extremely well tasted. 

The morning was bright and intensely cold. . Early in the day they 
came upon a stream running to the east, between low hills of bluish 
eartlL strongly impregnated with copperas. Mr. Stuart supposed tbis 
to be one of the head waters of the Missouri, and determined to follow 
its banks. After a march of twenty-six miles, however, he arrived at 
the summit of a bill, the prospect of which induced him to alter bis 
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iotention. lie beheld, In eyery direction south of east, a vast plain, 
boanded onlj by the horizon, through which wandered the stream in 
question, in a south-ijouth-east direction. It could not, therefore, 
be a branch of the Missouri. He now gave up all idea of taking the 
stream for his guide, and shaped his course towards a range of moun- 
tains in the east,- about sixty miles distant, near which he hoped to find 
another stream. 

The weather was now so severe, and the hardships of travelling so 
great, that he resolved to halt for the winter, at the first eligible place. 
That night they had to encamp on the open prairie, near a scanty pool 
of water, and without any wood to make a fire. The north-east wind 
blew keenly across the naked waste, and they were fain to de'^amp 
from their inhospitable bivouac before the dawn. 

For two days they kept on in an eastward direction, against wintry 
blasts and occasional snow storms. They suffered, also, from sci«rcity 
of water, having occasionally to use melted snow; this, with the want 
of pasturage, reduced their old packhorse sadly. They saw many 
tracks of buffalo, and sotne few bulls, which, however, got the wind 
of them, and scampered off. 

On the 26th of October, they steered east-north-east, for a wooded 
ravine, in a mountain at a small distance from the base of whi<;h, to 
their great joy, they discovered an abundant stream, running bel'ween 
willowed banks. Here they halted for the night, and Ben Jones 
having luckily trapped a beaver, and killed two buffalo bulls, they 
remained all the next day encamped, feasting and reposing, and allow- 
ing their jaded horse to rest from his labours. 

The little stream on which they were encamped, was one of the head 
waters of the Platte river, which flows into the Missouri ; it was, in 
fact, the northern fork, or branch of that river, though this the ti avel- 
lersdid not discover until long afterwards. Pursuing the course of 
this stream for about twenty miles, they came to where it forced a pas- 
sage through a range of high hills, covered with cedars, into an exten- 
sive low country, affording excellent pasture to numerous herds of 
buffalo. . Here they killed three cows, which were the first they had 
been able to get, having hitherto had to content themselves with bull 
beef, which at this season of the year is very poor. The hump meat 
afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 

Late on the afternoon of the 30th, they came to where the stream, 
now increased to a considerable size, poured along in a ravine between 
precipices of red stone, two hundred feet in height. For some distance 
it dashed along, over huge masses of rock, with foaming viole^, as if 
exasperated by being compressed into so narrow a channel, and at 
length leaped down, a chasm that looked dark and frightful in the 
gathering twilight. 
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For k part of the next day, the wild river, in Us capricious wand^r- 
Itt^, led them through a tariely of striking scenes. At pne time they 
were upon high plains, like platforms among Ihe mountains, with herds 
^rf buffaloes roaming about them ; at another, among rude rocky de- 
files, broken Into clifft and precipices, where the black-Uifed deer 
bounded off among the crags, and the bighorn basked in the iu«ny 
brow of the precipice. 

In the after part of the day, they came to another scene, surpassing 
iti savage grandeur those already described. They had been Iravdling 
iforsome distance through a pass of the mountains, keeping parallel 
With the river, as it roared along, out of sight, through a deep ravine. 
Sometimes their devious path approached the margin of cliffs below 
which the river foamed, and boiled and whiried among the masses of 
tock that had fallen into its channel. As they kept cautiously on, 
leading their solitary )f>ackhorse along these giddy heights, they all at 
bticfe caftie to where the river thundered dowH a succession of preci- 
pices, throwing up cloirfs of spray, and making a prodigious din and 
iiprdat. The travellere renwitied, for a time, gazing with mingled awe 
and delight, at this furious cataract, to which Mr. Stuart gave from 
*he colour of the impending rocks, the name of '* the Fiery Naitows." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Wintry storms— A bait and council — Cantonment for the winter —Fine liuntinff 
country— Game of thfemotihtains and plains— successful hunting— Mr. trooks and 
a griKly bear— The wigwam— .Bighera and Blacktaite--Becf and vemsoa— Good 
quarters and good cheer- An alarm— An intrusion— Unwelcome guests— Desola- 
tion of the larder— Gormandizing exploits of hungry savages— Good quarters 
abaadMed. 

tm travellers encamped for the fiight on the hanks of the river, be- 
tow the cataract, the night was cold, with partial showereof rain 
and sleet. The morning dawned gloomily, the skies were sullen and 
overcast, and threatened further storms ; but the little band resumed 
their journey, in defiance of the weather. The increasing rigour of the 
Season, however, which makes itseH felt early in these momilaiiiotts 
regions, and on these naked and elevated plains, brought them to a 
paase,>ind a serious deKberation, after they had descended about thirty 
tnileS further along the course of the river. 

All were convinced that it was vain to attempt to accomplish their 
journey on foot, at this inclement season. They had still many hundred 
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iTiiled lo traverse before Ihey should reach the main cotirse ottHe Mis- 
souri, and Iheir route would lay over immense prairies, naked and 
bleak, and destitute of fuel. The question then was, where to choose 
their wintering placd, ihd whether or not to proceed further down the 
i'ivelr. They had at fiMl Imagined it to be one of the head waters, or 
tributary streams, ot the Missouri. Afterwards they had believed it to 
be Rapid, or QhltJourt riVer, iii which opinioti they had not come 
nearer to the trUlh* they how, however, ^ere persuaded, with equal 
fallacy, by its inblining somewhat to the north of east that it was the 
Cheyenne. If sd, by continuing down it much further they must ar- 
rive among the Indians, from whom the river takes its name. Atndng 
these they would be sure to meet some of the Sioux tribe. Thes0 
would apprize their relatives, the piratical SioUx of the MiSlsouri, of the 
approach of a band of white traders ; so that, in the Spring time, they 
Would be likely to be waylaid and robbed On their way dawn the river, 
by dome party in ambush upon its banks. 

Even should this prove to be the Quicourt ot ^apid river, it would 
not be prudent to Winter much further down upon its banks, as though 
they might he out of the range of the Sioux, they Would be itt the 
neighbourhood of the Poncas, a tribe tiearly as dangerous. It was 
resolved, therefore, sinc^ they must winter somewhere on ihi^ side of 
the Missouri, to descend no lower, but to keep Up in these solitary re- 
gions, where they would be in no danget* of molestation. 

They were brought the mote promptly and unanimously to this de- 
cision by coming upon an excellent Wintering place, that promised 
every thing requisite for their comfort. It waB on a fine bend of the 
river, just helow where it issued out from atnonga ridge of meuntaihs, 
and bent towards the north-east. Here was a beautiful low point of 
land, covered by cotton-wood, and surrounded by a thick gfOVvlh of 
willow, so as to yield both shelter and fuel, as well as materials Tor 
building. ,The river swept by in a strong current, about a hundred 
and fifty yards wide. To the south-east Were mountains of moderate 
height, the nearest about two miles off, but the whole chain ranging to 
the east, south, and south-west, as far as the eye could reach. Their 
summits were crowned with extensive tracts of pitch pine, chequered 
with small patches, of the quivering aspen. Lower down were thick 
forests of firs and red cedars, growing out in many places from amohg 
the very fissures of the rocks. The mountains were broken and pre- 
cipitous, with huge bluffs protruding from among the forests. Their 
rocky recesses, and beetling cliffs afforded retreat to innumerable 
flocks of the bighorn, while their woody summits and ravines abounded 
with bears and blaCk-tailed deer. TheSe, with the numerous herds 
of buffalo that ranged the lower grounds along the river, promised the 
travelleirs abundant cheer in their winter garters, , 
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On the 2nd of November, therefore, they pitched their camp for the 
winter, on the woody point, and their first thought was to obtain a sup- 
ply of provisions. Ben Jones and the two Canadians accordingly sal- 
lied forth, accompanied by two others of the party, leaving but one to 
watch the camjv Their hunting was uncommonly successful. In the 
course of two days they killed thirty-two buffaloes, and collected their 
meat on the margin of a small brook, about a mile distant. Fortu- 
nately a severe frost froze the river, so that the meat was easily trans- 
ported to the encampment. On a succeeding day, a herd of buffalo 
came trampling through the woody bottom on the river banks, and fif- 
teen more were killed . 

It was soon discovered, however, that there was game of a more 
daogerous nature in the neighbourhood. On one occasion, Mr. 
Crook had wandered about a mile from the camp, and had ascended a 
small hill commanding a view of the river. He was without his 
rifle, a rare cirumstance, for in these wild regions where one may 
put up a wild animal, or a wild Indian, at every turn, it is customary 
never to stir from the camp-fire unarmed. The hill where he stood 
overlooked the place where, the massacre of the buffalo had taken 
place. As he was looking round on the prospect, his eye was caught 
by an object below, moving directly towards him. To his dismay he 
discovered it to be a grizzly bear,, with two cubs. There was no tree 
at hand into which he could climb ; to run would only be to provoke 
pursuit, and he should soon be overtaken.^ He threw himself on the 
ground, therefore, and lay motionless, watching the movements of the 
animal with intense anxiety. It continued to advance until at the foot 
of the hill, where it turned, and made into the woods, having proba- 
bly gorged itself with buffalo flesh. Mr. Crooks made all haste back to 
the camp, rejoicing at his escape, and determining never to stir out 
again without his rifle. A few days after this circumstance, a grizzly 
bear was shot in the neighbourhood by Mr. Miller. 

As the slaughter of so many buffaloes had provided the party with 
beef for the winter, in case they met with no further supply, they now 
set to work, heart and hand, to build a comfortable wigwam. In a 
little while the woody promontory rang with the unwonted sound of 
the axe. Some of its lofty trees were laid low, and by the second even- 
ing the cabin was complete. It was eight feet wide, and eighteen feet 
long. The walls were six feet high, and the whole was covered with 
buffalo skins. The fire-place was in the centre, and the smoke found 
its way out by a hole in the roof. 

The hunters were next sent out to procure deer-skins for garments, 
mocassins, and other purposes. They made the mountains echo with 
their rifles, and, in the course of two days' hunting, killed twenty- 
eight bighorns and blacktailed deer. 
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The party now revelled in abuodance. After all that they had suf- 
fered from hunger, cold, fatigue, and watchfulness; after all their perils 
from treacherous and savage meo, they exulted in the snugnessand 
security of their isolated cabio, hidden, as they thought, even from the 
prying eyes of Indian scouts, and stored with creaturb comforts; and 
they looked forward to a winter of peace and quietness; of roasting, 
and boiling, and broiling, and feasting upon Venison, and mountain 
mutton, and bear's meat, and marrow .bones, and buffalo humps, and 
other hunter's dainties, and of dosing and reposing round their fire, and 
gossiping over past dangers and adventures, and telling long hunting 
stories, until spring should return ; when they would make canoes of 
buffalo skins, and float themselves down the river. 

From such halcyon dreams, they were startled one morning, at day- 
break, by a savage yelp. They started up and seized their rjfles. The 
yelp was repeated by two or three voices. Cautiously peeping out, 
they beheld, to their dismay, several Indian warriors among the trees, 
all armed and painted in warlike style ; being evidently bent on some 
hostile purpose. 

Miner changed countenance as he regarded them. '' We are in 
trouble," said he, '* these are some of the rascally 'Arapahays that 
robbed me last year." JNfol a word was uttered by the rest of the party, 
but they silently slung their powder horns and ball pouches, and pre-* 
pared for battle. M'Lellan, who had taken his gun to pieces the even- 
ing before, put it together in all haste. He proposed that they should 
break out the clay from between the logs, so as to be able to fire upon 
the enemy. 

" Not yet," replied Stuart; *' it will not do to show tear or distrust ; 
we must first hold a parley. Some one must go out aod meet them 
as a friend." 

Who was to undertake the task 1 it was full of peril, as the envoy 
might be shot down at the threshold. 

** The leader of a party," said Miller, "always takes the advance''* 

** Good 1" replied Stuart; •* I am ready." Heimmediately wentforth; 
one of the Canadians followed him ; the rest of the party remained in 
garrison, to keep the savages in check. 

Stuart advanced, holding his rifle in one hand, and extending the 
other to the savage that appeared to be the chief. The latter stepped 
forward and took it; his men followed his example, and all shook 
hands with Stuart, in token of friendship. They now explained their 
errand. They were a war party of Arapahay braves. Their village 
lay on a stream several day's journey to the eastward. It had been 
attacked and ravaged during their absence, by a band of Crows, who 
had carried off several of their women , and most of their horses. They 
were in quest of vengeance. For sixteen days they had been tracking 
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the Grows about the mouDtaing, but had not yei come upon them. In 
the Qfieac) time they had met with scarcely any ^ame, and were half 
famished. About two days preyiously th^y had heard the report of 
fire-arm^ among the i^ountains, and on searching in the direction of 
the sound, had come to a place where deer had been killed. They bad 
immediately put themselves upon the track of the hupters, and by 
following it up, had arrived at the cabin. 

Mr. Stuart now invited the chief apd another, who appeared tp be 
bis lieutepant, into the hut, but made signs that no ope §lse was to 
enter- The rest halted at the door ; others came straggling up, until 
the whole party, to the number of twenty- three, were gatherea before 
the hut. They were armed with bows and arrows, tomahawks and 
scalping knives, and some few with guns. All were painted and 
dressed for war, and had a wild amd fierce appearance. Mr. Miller 
recognised among them some of the very fellows who had robbed him 
in the preceding year, and put his<;omrades upon their guard. Every 
map stood ready to resist the first act of hostility ; the savages, how- 
ever, conducted themselves peaceably, and showed non^of that swag- 
gering arrogance which a war party is apt to assume. 

On entering the hut, the chjef aqd his lieutenant cast a wilful look 
at the rafters, laden with venison and buflalo meat. Mr. Stuart made a 
merit of necessity and invited them to help themselves. They did not 
wait to b0 pressed. The rafters were soon eased of their burden ; venison 
and beef were passed out to the crew before the door, and a scene of 
gormandizing commenced, ofwhichfew canhave an idea, who have not 
witnessed the gastronomic powers of an Indian, after an interval of tasting. 
This was kept up throughout the day ; they paMsed now and then, it is 
true, for a brief ijnterval, but only to return to the charge with renewed 
ardour. The chief and the lieutenant surpassed all the rest in the vigour 
and perseverance of their attacks ; as if, from their station, they were 
bound to signalise themselves in all onslaughts. Mr. Stuart kept then^ 
well supplied with choice bits, for it was his policy to over-feed them, 
and keep them from leaving the hut, where they served as hostages /or 
the good conduct of their followers. Once only, in the course of the 
day, did the chief sally forth. Mr. Stuart and one of the men accom- 
panied him, armed with their rifles, but' without betraying any distrust. 
The chieftain soon returned, and renewed his attack upon the larder. 
In a word, he and his worthy coadjutor^ the lieutenant, ate until they 
were both stupified. 

Towards evening the Indians made their preparations for the night 
according to the practice of war parlies. Those outside of the hut 
threw up two breastworks, into which they retired at a tolerably early 
hour, and slept like over-fed hounds. As to the chief and his lieute- 
nant, they passed the night in the hut, in the course of which, they» 
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two or three times, got up to eat. The travellers, took turns, one at %, 
time, to mouat guard until (he morniiig. 

Scarce had the day dawned, when the gormandizing was renewed 
by the whole band, and carried on with surprising vigour until tea 
o'clock, when all prepared to depart. They had six days' journey yet 
to make, they said, before they should come up with the Crows, who 
they understood were encamped on a river to the northward. Their 
way lay through a hungry country where there was no game; they 
would, moreover, have but little time to hunt; they therefore craved 
a small supply of provisions for the journey. Mr. Stuart again invited 
them to help themselves. They did so with keen forethought, loading 
themselves with the choicest part of the meat, and leaving the larder 
far gone in a consumption. Their next request was for t supply of 
ammunition, having guns, but no powder and ball. They promised 
to pay magnificently out of the spoils of their foray. *' We are poor 
now," said they, " and are obliged to go on foot, but we shall soon 
come back laden with booty, and all mounted on horseback, with s^lps 
hanging at our bridles. We will then give each of you m horse (q 
keep you from being tired on your journey." 

*' Well," said Mr. Stuart, *' when you bring the borsep, yoii shall 
have the ammunition, but not before/' The Indians saw by his d&* 
termined tone, that all further entreaty would be unavajliog, so they 
desisted, with a goodhumoured laugh, and went off ^useedingiy well 
freighted, both within and without, promising to be back again io the 
course of a fortnight. 

No sooner were they out of hearing, than the luckless tr?ve]ler4 
held another council. The security of their cabin was at an end, ap4 
with it all their dreams of a quiet and cosey winter. They were be^ 
tween two fires. On one side were their old epemies, the Crows; on 
the other side, the Arapahays, bo less dangerous freebooters. As tp 
the moderation of this war party, they considered it assumed, to put 
them off their guard against some QaK>re favourable opportunity tor a 
surprisal. It was determined, therefore, not to await tl^r return, bat 
to abandon, with all speed, this dangerous neighbourhood. Frpm thfi 
accounts of their recent visiters, they were led to believe, though errpc 
neously, that tbey were upon the Quicourt, or Rapid river. They 
proposed now to keep along it, to its confluence with the Missouri ; liui» 
should they be prevented by the rigours of the season, from proceeding 
90 far, at least to reach a part of the river where they might be able to 
construct canoes of greater strength and durability than those of buf^ 
falo skins. 

Accordingly, on the 13lb of December, they bade adieu, with many 
a re^et, t^ their confortable quarters, where, for five weeks, tb^ey 
had been indulgi^ the sweets 9t repose, of plenty, ^od of flMM^ #9^ 
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curilY. They were still Accompanied by their, veteran packhorse, 
which the Arapahays had omitted to steal, either because they intiboded 
to steal him on their return, or because they thought him not worth 



CHAPTER L. 

RoQgb wintry trayelling — Hills and plains-^Snow and ice — Disappearance of game— 
A vast dreary plain — A second halt for the winter — Another wigwam — New-year's 
feast — Buffalo humps, tongues, and marrow bones — Return of spring— Launch of 
canoes — Bad navigation — ^Pedestrian march — ^Vast prairies — Deserted camps — 
Pawnee squaws — An Otto Indian— News of war — ^Voyage down the Platte and 
the Missouri — ^Reception at fort Osage — ^Arrival at St. Louis. 

Tbe interval of tcomfort and reppse which the party had enjoyed In 
their wigwam, rendered the renewal of their fatigues intolerable for 
the first two or three days. The snow lay deep, and was slightly 
frozen on the surface, but not sufficiently to bear their weight. Their 
feet became sore by breaking through the crust, and their limbs weary 
by floundering on without firm foothold. So exhausted and dispirited 
were they, that they began to tlrink it would be belter to remain and 
run the risk of being killed by the Indians, than to drag on thus pain- 
fully, with the probability of perishing by the way. Their miserable 
horse fared no better than themselves, having for the first day or two 
no other fodder than the ends of willow twigs, and the bark of the 
cotton-wood tree. 

They all, however, appeared to gain patience and hardihood as they 
proceeded, and for fourteen days kept steadily on^ making a distance 
of about three hundred and thirty miles. For some days the range of 
mountains which had been near to their wigwam, kept parallel to the 
river at no great distance, but at length subsided into hills. Sometimes 
they found the river bo'rdered with alluvial bottoms, and groves with 
colton-wood and willows; sometimes the adjacent country was naked 
and barren. In one place it ran for a considerable distance between 
rocky hills and promontories covered with cedar and pitch pines, and 
peopled with.the bighorn and the mountain deer ; at other places it 
wandered through prairies well stocked with buffaloes and antelopes. 
As they descended the course of the river, they began to perceive the 
ash and white oak here and there among the cotton-wood and willow ; 
and at length caught a sight of some wild horses on the distant prairies. 

The weather was various ; at one time the snow lay deep ; then they 
had a genial day or two, with the mildness and serenity of autumn ; 
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Iheu again, the f r©st was so severCi Umt Ihoriver wds sufficjcoiry frozen 
to bear them upon ihe ice. 

During Ihe last three days of their fortoight's travel, however, the 
face of the country changed. The Umber gradually diminished, until 
Ihey could scarcely find fuel sufficient for culinary purposes. The 
game grew more and more scanty, and finally, none were to be seen 
but a few miserable broken-down buffalo bulls, not worth killing. The 
snow lay fifteen inches deep, and made the travelling grievously painful 
and toilsome. At length they came to an immense plain, ^here no ves^ 
tige of timber was to be seen, nor a single quadruped to enliven the 
desolate landscape. Here, th^, their hearts failed th^m, and they held 
s^nother consultatipn. The width of the river, whicb vi^as upwards of 
a mile, its extreme shallowness, the frequency of quicksands, and 
various other characteristics, had at length made them sensible of 
their errors with respect to it, and they now came to the? correct con- 
clusiou that they were on the banks of the Platte or Shallow river. 
What were they to do? Pursue its course te the Missouri? To go on 
at this season of the year seemed dangerous in the extreme. There was 
no prospect of obtaining either food or firing. The country was destitute 
of trees, and though there might be drift wood along the riv^r, it lay 
too deep benea^th the snow for them to find it. 

The weather was threatening a change, and a snow storm on these 
boundless wastes, might prove as fatal as a whirlwind of sand on an 
Arabian desert. After much dreary deliberation, it was at length de- 
termined to retrace their three last days' journey, of seventy-seven miles, 
to a place which they had remarked; where there was a sheltering 
growth of forest trees, apd a country abuhdant in. game. Here they 
would once more set up their winter quarters, and await the opening of 
the navigation to launch themselves in canoes. 

Accordingly, on the 27th of December they faced about, retraced^ 
their steps, and on the 30th regained the part of the river in question. 
Here the alluvial bottom was from one to two miles wide, and thidkly 
covered with a forest of cotton-wood trees; while herds of buffalo were 
scattered about the neighbouring prairie, several of which soon fell be- 
neath their rifles. 

They encamped on the margin of the riv6r, in a grove vrfiere there 
were trees large enough for canoes. Here they put up a shed (or im- 
mediate shelter, and immediately proceeded to erect a hut. New-year's 
day dawned when, asyel, but ©a^ wall of tbetr caibin was completed ; 
the genial and jovial day, however, was not permitted to pass uncele- 
brated, even by this weatherbeaten crew of wanderers. All work 
was suspended, except that of roasting and boiling. The choicest of 
Ihe bufi^lo meat, wiUi tongues, and humps, and marrow bones, were 
devourc^d in quantities that would astonish any one that has not lived 

18 
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among hunters or Indians; and as an extra regale, having no tobaedo 
left, they cut up an old tobacco pouch, still redolent mih the potent 
herb» and smoked it in honour of the day. Thus for a time, in present 
rerelry, howerer uncouth, they forgot all past troubles and all anxie- 
ties about the future, and their forlorn wigwam echoed to the sound of 
gaiety. 

The next day they resumed their labours, and by the 6th of the 
month it was complete. They soon killed abundance of buffalo, and 
again laid in a stock of winter provisions. 

The party were more fortunate in this their second cantonment. 
The winter passed away without any Indian visilers : and the game 
continued to he plenty in the neighbourhood. They felled two large 
trees, and diaped them into canoes ; and, as the spring opened, and a 
thaw of several days' continuance melted the ice in the river, they 
made every preparation for embarking. On the 8th of March they 
hunched forth in their canoes, but soon found that the river had not 
depth suflBcient even for such slender barks. It expanded into a wide, 
hut extremely shallow stream, with many sand bars, and occasionally 
various channels. They got one of their canoes a few miles down it, 
with extreme difficulty, sometimes wading and dragging it over the 
shoals; at length they had to abandon the attempt, and to resume 
their journey on foot, aided by their faithful old pack-horse, who had 
recruited strength during the repose of the winter. 

The weather delayed them for a few days, having suddenly become 
more rigorous than it had been at any time during the winter ; but on 
the 20th of March they were again on their journey. 

In two days they arrived at the vast naked prairie, the Wintry as- 
pect of which had caused them, in December, to pause and turn back. 
It was now clothed in the early verdure of spring, and plentifully 
stocked witli game. Still, when obliged to bivouac on its bare surface, 
without any shelter, and by a scanty fire of dry buffalo dung, they 
found the night blasts piercing cold. On one occasion, a herd of 
buffalo, straying near their evenmg camp, they killed three of them 
merely for their hides, wherewith to make a shelter for the night. 

They continued on for upwards of a hundred miles; with vast 
prairies extending before them as they advanced ; sometimes diversi- 
fied by undulating hills, but destitute of trees. In one place they saw 
a gang of sixty^ve wild horses, but as for the buffaloes they seemed 
absolutely to cover the country. Wild geese abounded, and they passed 
extensive swamps that were alive with innumerable flocks of water- 
fowl, among which were a few swans, but an endless variety of ducks'. 

The river continued a winding course to the east-north-east, nearly 
a mile in width, but too shallow to float even an empty canoe. The 
country spread out into a vast level plain, bounded by the horkoa 
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Uoae* excepliog (o the north, ^here a lipe of hills seemed like a long 
|NroHMMi(orT stietching into the bosom of the ocean. The dreary same^ 
neflr.or.ttQprftirtfi wtttes began to grow extremely irksome. The Ira- 
vellerslongjoc^fer (be »gbl of a forest, or grove, or single tree, to break 
the level uniformi&y, tad began to notice every object that gave reason 
tp hope they were drawing towards the end of this weary wilderness. 
Thus the occarrenqe of a parUe«I«r kind of grass was hailed as a proof 
that they could not be far from the bottoms of the Missouri ; and they 
were rejoiced at putting up several prairie hens, a kind of grouse sel- 
dom found far in the interior. In picking up drift wood for fuel, also, 
tliey found on some pieces the mark of an axe, which caused much spe* 
eolation as to the time when and the persons by whom the trees had 
been felled. Thus they went on, like sailors aisea, who perceive in 
every floatii^g weed and wandering bird, harbingers of the wished-for 
land. 

By the close of tho month the weather became very mild, and, 
heavily burdened as they were, they found the noontide temperature, 
uncomfortably warm. On the 30lh, they came to three deserted hunt- 
ing camps, either of Pawneesor Ottoes, about which were buflalo skulls 
in all directions; and the frames on which the hides had been stretched 
and cured. They had apparently been occupied the preceding autumn. 

For several days they kept patiently on, watching every sign that 
might give them an idea as to where they were, and how near to the 
banks of the Missouri. 

Though there were numerous traces of hunting parties and encamp- 
ments, they were not of recent date. The country seemed deserted. 
The only human beings they met with were three Pawnee squaws, in 
a hut in the midst of a deserted camp. Their people had all gone to 
the south, in pursuit pf the buffalo, and had left these poor women 
liehind, being too sick and inCrm to travel. 

It is a common practice with the Pawnees, and probably with other 
roving tribes, when departing on a distant expedition, which will not 
admit of encumbrance or delay, to leave their aged and inGrm with a 
supply of provisions sufficient for temporary subsistence. When this 
is exhausted they must perish, though sometimes their sufferings are 
abridged by hostile prowlers who may visit the deserted camp. 

The poor squaws in question expected some such fate at the hands 
of the white strangers, and though the latter accosted them in the 
kindest manner ,^ and made them presents of dried buflalo meat, it was 
impossible to soothe their alarm, or get any information from them. 

The first landmark by which the travellers were enabled to conjec- 
ture their position with any degree of confidence, wfis an island about 
seventy miles in length, which they presumed to be Grand isle. If 
so, they were within one hundred and forty miles of the Missouri. 

IS"* 
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They kept on, therefore, with renewed spirit, and at the end of three 
days met mih an Otto Indian, by whom they were confirmed in their 
conjecture. They learnt at the same time another apiece of informa— 
tton, of an uncomfortable nature. According to his account, th^re was 
war between the United States and England, and in (act it had existed 
for a whole year, during which time they had been beyond the reach 
of all knowledge of the affairs of the civilized world. 

The Otto conducted the travallers to his village, situated a short 
distance from the banks of the Platte. Here they were delisted to 
meet with two white men, Messrs. Dornin and Roi, Indian traders' 
recently from St. Louis. Of these they had a thousand inqdiries 
to make concerning all affairs, foreign and domestic, during their 
year of sepulture in the wilderness ; and especially about the events of 
the existing war. 

They now prepared to abandon their weary travel by land, and te 
embark upon the water. A bargain was made with Mr. Doming, who 
engaged to furnish them with a canoe and provisions for the voyage, 
in exchange for their venerable and well-tried fellow traveller, the old 
Snake horse. 

Accordingly, in a couple of days, the Indians «mploy«d by that 
gentleman, constructed for them a canoe twenty feet long, four feet 
wide, and eighteen inches deep. The fran^ was of poles and willow 
twigs, on which were stretched five elk and bu^lo hides, sewed to- 
gether with sinews, and the seams payed with unctuous mud. In this 
tliey embarked at an early hour on the 16th of April, and drifted down 
ten miles with the stream, when the wind being high they encamped, 
and set to work to make oars, which they had not been able to procure 
at the Indian village. 

Once more aOoat, they went merrily down the stream, and after 
making thirty-five miles, emerged into the broad turbid current of 
(he Missouri. Here they were borne along briskly by the rapid stream, 
though, by the lime their fragile bark had floated a couple of hundred 
liiiles, its frame began to show the effects of the voyage. Luckily they 
came to the deserted wintering place of some hunting party, where they 
found two old wooden canoes. Taking possession of the largest, they 
again committed themselves to the current, and after dropping down 
fifty-five miles further, arrived safely at fort Osage. 

Here they found Lieutenant Brownson still in command ; the officer 
who had given the expedition a hospitable reception on its way up the 
river, eighteen months previously. He received this remnant of the 
party with a cordial welcome, and endeavoured in every way to pro*- 
mote their comfoVf and enjoyment during their sojourn at the fort. 
The greatest luxury lh6y met with ori their return to the abode of ci- 
Tilhed man, was bread, not having tasted any for iiearly a year. 
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Tbeir stay at fort Osage was but short. On re-embarkiog Ihay 
were furnisl^d, with an ample supply of provtsions by the kindness of 
Lieut^oant Brownson, and performed the rest of their voyage without 
adverse circumstance. On the 30lh of April they arrived in perfect 
health and 0ne spirits at St. Louis, having been ten months performing 
this perilous expedition from Astoria. Their return caused quite a 
sensation at the place^ bringing the first inteUigence of the fortune of 
Mr. Hunt and his party, in their adventurous route a^oss the Rocky 
mountains, and pf the new establishment on the shores of the Pa-, 
cific. 



CHAPTER LI. 

Agreement between Mr. Astor and the Russian fur company — War between the 
United States and Great Britain— Instructions to Captain Sowle of the Bearer— 
Fittii^ out of the Lark— News of the arrival of Mr. Stuart. 

It is now necessary, in Uniting together the parts of Ibis excursive 
narrative, that we notice the proceedings of Mr. Astor, in support of 
his great undertaking. His project with respect to the Russian esta- 
blishments along the north-west coast, had been diligently prosecuted. 
The agent sent by hip to St. Petersburgh, to negotiate in his name as 
president of the American Fur Company, had, under sanctioo of the 
Russian goyernment, made a proyisional agireement with the Russian 
company. 

By this agreement, which was ratified by Mr. Astor in 1913, the two 
companies bound themselves not to interfere with each other's trading, 
and hunting grounds, nor to furnish arms and ammunitioD to the In-r 
dians. They were to act in concert, also, against all interlopers, and to 
succour each other in case of danger. The American company was to^ 
have the exclusive right of supplying the Russian posts with goods and 
necessaries, receiving peltries in payment at stated prices. They were, 
also, if so requested by the Russian governor, to convey the furs of the 
Russian company to Canton, sell them on commission, and bring back 
the proceeds, at such freight as might be agreed on at the time. This 
agreement waste continue in operation iour years, and lo be renew^le 
for a similar term, unless some unfoEeseen contingency should render a 
modification necessary. . 

It was calculated to be of great service to the infant establishment at 
Astoria; dispeiHngtiie fears of hostile rivalry on tlie part of the foreigki 
companies io its ni^ghbourhood, and giving a formidable blow toilie 
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irregalar trade along the coast. It was also the iDtention of Mr. As^. 
tor to have coasting vessels of bis own, at Astoria, of smalttonbage and 
draft of water, filled for coasting service. These, having a place of 
shelter and deposit, could ply about the coast in short voyages, in fa^ 
vourable weather, and would have vast advantage over chance ships 
which must make long voyages, maintain numerous crews, and could 
only approach the coast ^t certain seasons of the year. He hoped', 
therefore, gradually to make Astoria the grieat emporium of the Ame- 
rican fur trade in the Pacific, and the nucleus of a powerful Americaci 
slate. Unfortunately for these sanguine anticipations, before Hr. As- 
tor had ratified the agreement, as above stated, war broke out betweea 
the United States and Great Britain. He perceived, at once, the peril, 
of the case. The harbour of New York would doubtless be block- 
aded, and the departure of the annual supply ship in the autumn pre-, 
vented ; or, if she should aucceed ia getting out to sea, she might be 
captured on her voyage. 

In this emergency, he wrote to Captain Sowle, commander of the 
Beaver. The letter, which was addressed to him at Canton, directed 
him to proceed to the factory at the mouth of the Columbia, with such 
articles as the establishment might need ; and to remain there, subject 
to the orders of Mr.. Hiint, should that gentleman be in command 
there. 

The war continued. No tiding^ had yet been received from Asto- 
ria ; the despatches having been delayed by the misadventure of Mr. 
Reed at the falls of the Columbia, and the unhorsing of Mr. Stuart, hy 
the Crows among the mountains. A painful uncertainty, also, pre^- 
vailed about Mr. Hunt and his party. Nothing had l)een heard of them 
since their departure from the Aricara village ; Lisa, who parted from 
them there, had predicted iheir destruction ; and some of the traders 
of the North-west Company, had actually spread a rumour of their 
having been cutoff by the Indians. 

It was a hard trial of the courage and means of an individual, to 
have to fit out another costly expedition, where so much had already 
been expended, semuch uncertainty prevailed, and where the risk of 
loss was so greatly enhanced, that no insurance could be effected. 

In spite of aH these discouragements, Mr. Astor determined to send 
another ship to the relief of the settlement. He selected for this pur-» 
pose a vessel called the Lark, remarkable for her fast sailing. The 
disordered state of the times, however, caused such delay, that Fe- 
bruary arrived, while the vessel was yet lingering in port. 

At this juncture, Mr. Astor learnt that the North-west Company 
were preparing to send out an armed ship of twenty guns, called the 
Isaac Todd, to form an estabtishment at the mouth of the Columbiai. 
Those tidings gave him great uneasiness. A considerable proportion 
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0f the per^ns id his employ were Scotchmen and Canadians, and seve- 
ra) of them had been in the service of the North-west Company. Should 
Mr. Hunt have failed to arrive at Astoria, the whole establishment 
would be under the control of Mr. M'Dougal/ of whose fidelity he had 
received very disparaging accounts from Captain Thorn. The BritishL 
government, also, might deem it worth while to send a force against 
the establishment, having been urged to do so some time previously, 
by the North-west Company. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. Astor wrote to Mr. Monroe, theq 
secretary of state, reqyesUog protection from the government of the 
United States. He represented the importance of his settlement, in a 
commercial point of view, and the shelter it might afford to the Ame- 
rican vessels in those seas. All he asked was, that the American goirern- 
ment would throw forty or fifty men inta the fort at his establishment, 
which would be sufficient for its defence, until he could send rein- 
forcements over land. 

He waited in vain for a reply to this letter, the government, no 
doubt, being engrossed at the time by an overwhelming crowd of 
affairs. The month of March arrived, and the Lark was ordered by 
Mr. Astor to put to sea. The officer who was to command her, shrunk 
from his engagement, and in the exigency of the moment, she was 
given in charge to Mr. Northrop, the mate. Mr. Nicholas 6« Ogden, 
a gentleman on whose talents and integrity the highest reliance could 
be placed, sailed as supercargo. The Lark put to sea in the beginning 
of March, 1813. 

By this opportunity, Mr. Astor vrrote to Mr. Hunt, as head of the 
establishoient at the mouth of the Columbia, for he would not allow 
himself to doubt of his Welfare. ' ' I always think you are well,"said 
he, '' and that I shall see you again, which Heaven, I hope, will 
grant." 

He warned him to be on his guard against any attempts to surprise 
the post ; suggesting the probability of armed hostiUty on the part of 
the North-west Company, and expressing his indignation at the un- 
grateful returns made by that association for his frank and open con- 
duct and advantageous overtures. ** Were I on the spot," said he, 
' < and had the management of affairs, I would defy them all ; but as it 
is, every thing depends upon you and yout friends about you. Our 
enterprise is grand and djsservea succeas, and I hop^in Ood it will 
meet it. If my object was merely gain of money, I should say, think 
whether it is best to save what we can, and abandon {the place ; but th0 
very idea is like a dagger to my heart.'* This extract is sufficient to 
show the spirit and the views which actuated Mr. Astor in tius^reat 
iindertaking. 

Week after week, and month after month elapsed, without aoi^ 
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thiog to dispel the painful iDceHitude that hung over every part of thid 

enterprise. Thoogh amaD of resolute spirit, &od not easily east down, 

the dangers impending over this darling scheme of his ambition, had a 

gradual effect upon the spirits of Mr. Astor. He was sitting oM 

gloomy evening by his window revolving over the loss of the Too- 

quin, and the fale of her unfortunate crew, and fearing that some 

equally tragical calamity might have befallen the adventurers across 

the mountains, when the evening newspaper was brought to him. 

The first paragraph that caught his eye, announced the arrival of Mr. 

Stuart and his party at St. Louis, with intelligenod that Mr. Hunt and 

his companions* had effected their perilous expedition to the mouth 

of the Columbia. This was a gleam of sunshine that for a time dispelled 

every cloud, and he now looked forward with sanguine hope to the^ 

accomplishment of all his plans. 



CHAPTER UL 

Banks of the WaUali-WaUah«^I>epaitare of David Stuart for the Oakinagan— Mr. 
Clarke^s route up Lewis river---Chipunaish or Pierced-nose Indians— ^'heir cha- 
ractet, appearance, and habits— Thievish habits-^Laying up of the boats— Post at '^ 
Pointed Heart and Spokan rivers — M'Kenzie, his route up the Camoenum— 
Bands of travelling Indians —Expedition of Reed to the caches — ^Adventures of 
wandering voyageunr and trappers. 

The course of our narrative now takes us back to the regions 
beyond, the mountains, to dispose of the parties thiait Set out from Asto- 
ria, in company with Mr. Robert Stuart, and whom he left on the 
banks of the Wallah-Wallah. Those parties, likewise, separated from 
each other shortly after his departure, proceeding to their respective 
destinations, but agreeing to meet at the mouth of the Wallah-Wallah, 
about the beginning of June in the following year, with such peltries 
as they should have collected in the interior, so as to convey each 
other through the dangerous passes of the Columbia. 

Mr. David Stuart, one of the parlies, proceeded with hie men to 
the post already established by him at the mouth of the (Minagan ; 
having Airnished fliis with goods and ammunition, he proceeded three 
hundred miles up fhat river, where he established another post in a 
good trading neighbourhood. 

Mr. Clarke, another partner, conducted his little band up Lewis 
river to the mouth of a small stream coming in from the north, to which 
the Canadians gave the name of Pavion. Here be found a village or 
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^ncampmeiit ot forty huts or tenfs» covered with mats, «od inhabited 
by Nex-perces, or Pierced-noscf Indians, as they are called by the 
traders ; but Ghipunnish, as they are called by themselves. They are 
a hardy, laborious, and somewhat knavish race, who lead a precarious 
lire, fishing, and digging roots during the summer and autumn, hunt^ 
Ing tho deer on snow shoes during the winter, and traversing the Rocky 
mountains in the spring, to trade for buffalo skkis with the hunliag 
tribes of the Missouri, In these migrations they are liable to be waylaid 
and attacked by the Blackfeet, and other warlike and predatory tribes,, 
and driven back across the mountains with the loss ol their horses, and 
of many of their comrades. 

A life of this unsettled and precarious kind is apt to tender men self- 
ish, and such Mr. Clarke found the inhabitants of this village, who were 
deficient in the usual hospitality of Indians; parting with every thing 
with extreme reluctance, and showing no sensibility to any act of 
kindness. At the time of his arrival, they were all occupied in catch* 
ing ancl curing salmon. The men were stout, robust, active, and good 
looking, and tho women handsomer than those of the tribes nearer to 
the coast. 
It was the plan of Mr. Clarke to lay up his boats here, and proceed 
. by land to his place of destination, which was among theSpokan tribe 
of Indians, about a hundred and fifty miles distant. He accordingly 
endeavoured to purchase horses for the journey, but in this he bad to 
contend with ^he sordid disposition of these people. They asked high 
prices for their horses, and were so difficult to deal with, that Mr. 
Clarke was detained seven days among thetn, before he could procure 
a sufiicient number. During that time he was annoyed by repeated 
pilferings, for which he could get no redress. The chief promised to 
recover the stolen articles ; but failed to do so, alleging that the thieves 
belonged to a distant tribe, and had made off with their booty. With 
this excuse Mr. Clarke was fain to content himself, though he laid up* 
in bis heart a bitter grudge against the whole pieroed-nose race, which^^ 
it will be found ho took occasion subsequently to gratify in a signal 
manner. 

Having m^de arrangements for his d^arture, Mr. Clarke laid \x^ 
his barge and canoes in a sheltered place, on the bahksof asn^ll bay, 
overgrown with shrubs and willows, confiding them to the care of the 
Nez-perc6 chief, who on being promised an ample compensation, en- 
gaged to have a guardian eye upon them ; then mounCmg his steed, and 
putting himself at the head ol his little caravan, te shook the dust off 
of his feet as he turned his back upon this village of rogues and hard 
dealers. We shall not follow him minutely in his journey; wbtcb 
lay at times over steep and rocky hills, and among crags and preci- 
pices ; at other times over vast naked and sunburnt plains,^ aboukidinig 
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wilh rattlesnakes, in traversing which, both men and horses su(ferc(£ 
intoleraUy from heal and thirst. The place on which he -fixed for a 
trading post was a fine point of land at the junction of the Pointed^ 
Heart and Spokan rivers. His establishment was intended to compete 
with a trading post of the North-west Company, situated at no great 
distance, and to rival it in the trade with the Spokan Indians ; as welh 
as with the Gootonais and Flatjieads. In this neighbourhood we sha!^ 
leaye him for the present. 

Mr. M'Eenzte, who conducted the third party from the Wallah- 
Wallah, navigated for several days up the south branch of the Colum- 
bia, named the Gamoenum by the natives, but commonly called Lewis 
river, in honour of the first explorer. Wandering bands of various 
tribes were seen along this river, travelling in various directions; for 
the Indians generally are restless rovings beings, continually intent on 
enterprises of war, traffic, and hunting. Some of these people were 
driving large gangs of horses, as if to a distant market. Having arrived 
at the mouth of the Shahaptan, he ascended some distance up that 
river, and established his trading post upon its banks. This appeared 
to be a great thoroughfare for the tribes from the neighbourhood of t^e 
falls of the Columbia, in their expeditions to make war upon the tribes 
of the Rocky mountains; to hunt buffalo on the plains beyond, or to 
traffic for roots and buffalo robes. It was the season of migration, and 
the Indians from various distant parts were passing and repassing ia 
gr^t numbers. 

Mr. M'Kenzie now detached a small band, under the conduct of Mr. 
John Reed, to visit the caches made by Mr. Hunt at the Caldron Linn, 
and to briiig the contents to his post ; as he depended, in some measure, 
on them for his siupplies of goods and ammunition. They had not 
been gone a week, when two Indians arrived of the Pallatapalla tribe, 
who live upon a river of the same name. These communicated* the 
unwelcome intelligence that the caches had been robbed. They said 
that some of their tribe had, in the course of the preceding spring, been 
across the mountains, which separated them from Snake river, and had 
traded horses with the Snakes in exchange for blankets, robes, and 
goods of various descriptions. These articles the Snakes had procured 
from caches to which they were guided by some white men who re- 
sided among them, and who afterwards accompanied them across tbd 
Rocky mountains. This intelligence was extremely perplexing to Mr. 
M'Kenzie, but the truth of part of it was confirmed by the two Indians, 
who brought them an English saddle and bridle, which was recognised 
as having belonged to Mr. Crooks. The perfidy of the white men who 
fevealed the secret of the caches, was, however, perfectly inexplicable.^ 
We shall presently account for it, in narrating the eq)editioii of Mr. 
Reed. 
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That worthy Hibernian proceeded on his mission with his usual ala- 
crity. His forlorn (ravels of the preceding winter had made him ac- 
quainted with the topography of the country, and he readied Snake 
river Without any material difliculty. Here, in an encampment of the 
natives, ho met with six while men, wanderers from the main expedi- 
tion of Mr. Hunt, who, after having had their respective shares of ad- 
ventures and mishaps, had fortunately come together at this place. 
Three of these men were Turcotle, La Chapelle, and Francis Landry ; 
the three Canadian voyageurs, who, it may be recollecte4, had left Mr. 
Crooks in February, in the neighbourhood of Snake river, being dis- 
mayed by the increasing hardships of the journey, and fearful of perish- 
ing of hunger. They had returned to a Snake encampment, where 
they passed the residue of the winter. 

Early in the spring, being utterly destitute, and in great extremity, 
and having worn out the hospitality of the Snakes, they determined to 
avail themselves of the buried treasures within their knowledge. 
They accordingly informed the Snake chieftains that they knew where 
a great quantity of goods had been left in cache, enough to enrich the 
whole tribe; and offered to conduct them to the place, on condition of 
being rewarded with horses and provisions. The chieftains pledged their 
faith and honour as great men and Snakes, and the three Canadians 
conducted them to the place of deposit at the Caldron Linn. This is the 
way that the savages got knowledge of the caches, and not by following 
the tracts of wolves, as Mr. Stuart had supposed. Never did money 
diggers turn up a miser's hoard with more eager delight, than did Ihe 
savages lay open the treasures of the caches. Blankets and robes, brass 
trinkets and blue beads were drawn forth with chuckling exultation, 
and long strips of scarlet cloth produced yells of ecstasy. 

The rifling of the caches ejected a change in the fortunes and de-* 
portment of the whole party. The Snakes were better clad and equip-^ 
ped than ever, were Snakes before, and the three Canadians, suddenly 
fmding themselves with horse to ride and weapon to wear, were, like 
beggars on horseback, ready to ride on any wild scamper. An op- 
portunity soon presented. The Snakes determined on a hunting match 
on the buffalo prairies*, to lay in a supply of beef, that they might live 
in plenty, as became men of their improved condition. The three 
newly mounted cavaliers must fain accompany them. They all tra- 
versed the Rocky mountains in safety, descended to the head waters of 
the Missouri, and made great havoc among the buffaloes. 

Their hunting camp was full of meat; they were gorging them-: 
selves, like true Indians, with present plenty, and drying and jerking 
great quantities for a winter's supply. In the midst of their revelry 
and good cheer, the eamp was surprised by the Blackfeet. Several 
pf the Shakes were slain on the spot ; the residue, with their three Ca- 
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«S4 FORLORN ADVENTURERS. 

BaditD allies, fled to the mouDtaios, stripped of horses, buffalo meat, 
every thing; and made their way back to the old encampment on 
Snake river, poorer than ever, but esteeming themselves fortunate in 
having escaped with their lives. They had not been long there ^hen 
the Canadians were cheered by the sight of a companion in misfortune, 
Dubreuil, the poor voyageur who had left Mr. Crooks in March, being 
too much exhausted to keep on with him\. Not long afterwards, three 
other straggling members of the main expedition made their appearance. 
These were Carson, St. Michael, and Pierre Delaunay, three of the 
trappers who, in company with Pierre Detay^, had been left among 
the mountains by Mr. Hunt, to trap beaver, in the preceding month of 
September. They had- departed from the main body well armed and 
provided, with horses to ride, and horses to carry (he peltries they 
were to collect. They came wandering into the Snake camp as ragged 
and destitute as their predecessors. It appears that they had finished 
their trapping, and were making their way in the spring to the Mis- 
souri, when they were met and attacked by a powerful band of the all- 
pervading Crows. They made a desperate resistance,' and killed seven 
of the savages, but were overpowered by numbers. Pierre Delays 
was slain, the rest were robbed of horses and eflects, and obliged to 
turn back, when they fell in with their old companions, as already 
mentioned. 

We should observe, that at the heels of Pierre Delaunay came drag- 
gling an Indian wife, whom he had picked up in his wanderings ; 
having grown weary of celibacy among the savages. 

The whole seven of this forlorn fraternity of adventurers, thus ac^ 
cidentally congregated on the banks of Snake river, were making ar- 
rangements once more to cross the mountains, when some Indian 
scouts brought word of the approach of the little band headed by John 
Reed. 

The latter, having. heard the several stories of these wanderers, took 
them all into his party, and set out for the Caldron Linn, to clear out 
two or three of the caches which had not been revealed to the Indians. 

At that place he met with Robinson, the Kentucky veteran, who, 
with his two Comrades, Rizner and Hoback-, had remained there when 
Mr. Stuart went on. This adventurous trio had been trapping higher 
up the river, but Robinson had come down in a canoe, to await the 
expected arrival of the party, and obtain horses and equipments. He 
told Reed the story of the robbery of his party by the Arapabaya, but 
.it dHTered, in some particulars, from the account given by him to Mr. 
Stuart. In that, he had represented Cass as having shamefully de- 
serted his companions in their, extremity, carrying off with him a 
horse : in ihe one now given, he spoke of htm as- having been killed in 
the affray with the Arapahays. This discrepancy^ of which, of course^ 
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MK. HUNT LEAVES ASTOIUA. W5 

Reed could have had no knowledge at the time, concurred with other 
circumstances, to occasion afterwards some mysterious speculations and 
dark surmises, as to the real fate of Cass ; but as no substantia] grounds 
were ever adduced for them, we forbear to throw any deeper shades 
into this story of sufferings in the wilderness. 

Mr. Reed having gathered the remainder of the goods from the 
caches, put himself at the head of his parly, now augmented by the 
seven men thus casuiailly picked up, and the squaw of Pierre Delaunay, 
and made his way successfully to M'Kenzie's post, oti the waters of 
the Shahaptan. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

Departure of Mr. Hant in the Beayer— Precautions at the Factory— Detachment to 
the Wollamut — Gloomy Apprehensions — Arrival of M'Kenzie — Affairs at the 
Shahaptan — News of war — ^Dismay of M'Doiigal — Determination to abandon As- 
toria — Departure of M'Kcnzie for the interior — Adventure at the Rapids—Visit 
to the ruffians of Wish-ram— A perilous situation— Meeting with M*Tavlsh and 
his partyr-Arrival at the Shahaptan — Plundered caches-* Determination of the 
wintering partners not to leave the country — Arrival of Clarke among the Nez*- 
Percys'— The affair of the silver goblet — Hanging of an Indian — Arrival of the 
wintering partners at Astoria. 

After the departure of the different detachments, or brigades, ad 
they are called by the fur traders, the Beaver prepared for her voyage 
along (he coast, and her visit to the Russian establishment, at New 
Archangel, where she was to carry supplies. It had been determined 
in the council of partners at Astoria, that Mr. Hunt should embark in 
this vessel, for the purpose of acquainting himself wilh the coasting 
trade, and ot making arrangements with the commander of the Russian 
post, and that he should bo relanded in October, at Astoria, by the 
Beaver, on her way to the Sandwich islands, and Canton. 

The Beaver put to sea in the month of August. Her departure, and 
that of the various brigades, left the little fortress of Astoria but slightly 
garrisoned. This was soon perceived by some of the Indian tribes, 
and the consequence was, increased insolence of deportment, and a 
disposition to hostility. It was now the Gshing season, when the 
tribes from the northern coast drew into the neighbourhood of the Co- 
lumbia. These were warlike and perfidious in their dispositions, and 
noted for their attempts to surprise trading ships. Among them were 
numbers of the Neweetees, the ferocious tribe that massacred the crew 
of the Tonquin. 
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Great precautions, therefore, were taken at the factory, to gdard 
against surprise while these dangerous intruders were iir the yicinity. 
Galleries were constructed inside of the palisades ; the bastions were 
heightened, and sentinels were posted day and night. Fortunately, 
the Chinooks and other tribes resident in the vicioily manifested the 
most pacific disposition. Old Comcomly, who held sway over them, 
was a shrewd calculator. He was aware of the advantages of having 
the whites as neighbours and allies, and of the consequence derived to 
himself and his people from acting as intermediate traders between them 
and the distant tribes. He had, therefore, by this lime, become a firm 
friend of the Astorians, and formed a kind of barrier between tliem' and 
the hostile intruders from the north. 

The summer of 1812 passed away without any of the hostilities that 
had been apprehended ; the Neweetees, and other dangerous visiters 
to the neighbourhood, finished their fishing and returned home, and 
the inmates of the factory once more felt secure from attack. 

It now became necessary to guard against other evils. The season 
of scarcity arrived, which commences in October, and lasts until the 
end of January . To provide for the support of the garrison, the shalloj) 
was employed to forage about the shores of the river. A number of the 
men, also, under tlie command of some of the clerks, were sent to 
quarter themselves on the banks of (he WoUamut (the Multpomah of 
Lewis and Clark), a fine river which.disembogues itself into the Colum- 
bia, about sixty miles above Astoria. The country bordering on the 
river is finely diversified with prairies and hills, and forests of oak, 
aah, maple, and cedar. It abounded, at that time, with elk and deer, 
and the streams were well stocked with beaver. Here the party, after 
supplying their own wants, were enabled to pack up quantities of dried 
meat, and send it by canoes to Astoria. 

The montli of October elapsed without the return of the Beaver. 
Noveibber, December, January passed away, and still nothing wa» 
seen or beard of her. Gloomy apprehensions now began to be enter- 
tained : she might have been wrecked in the course of her coasting 
voyage, or surprised, like the Tonquin, by some of the treacberoua 
tribes of the north. 

No one indulged more in these apprehensions than Itf 'Dougal, who 
had now the charge of the establishment. Ho no longer evinced the 
bustling confidence and buoyancy which once characterized him. Com- 
mand seemed to have lost its charms for him ; or rather, he gave way 
to the most abject despondency, decrying the whole enterprise, 
magnifying every untoward circumstance, and foreboding nothing but 
evil. 

While in this moody state, he was surprised, on the 16th of January, 
by the sudden appearance of M*Kcnzie, wayworn and wealherbeatea 
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ARRIVAL OF M'KENZIR. M7 

"by a long wintry Journey from his post on the ShahapCan, and with a 
face the very frontispiece for a volume of misfortune. M'Reoaie bad 
been heartily disgusted and disappointed at his post. It was in Ike 
midst of the Tushepaws, a powerful and warlike natioo, drvided ioto 
many tribes, under different chiefs, who possessed iiucimerable horses, 
but not having turned their attention to beaver Irappnig, had no furs to 
offer. According to M'Kenzie, they werebt^a " rascally tribe ;" 
from which we may infer that they were prone to consult their own 
interests, more than comported with tb6 interests of a greedy Indian 
trader. 

Game l)eing scarce, he was obliged to rely for the most part on 
horse-flesh far subsistence, and the Indians discovering.his necessities; 
adopted a policy usual in civilized trade, and raised the price of horses 
to an exorbitant rate, knowing that he and his men must eat or die. In 
this way, the goods he had brought to trade for beaver skins, were 
likely to be bartered for horse-flesh, and all the proceeds devoured upon 
the spot. 

He had despatched trappers in various directions, but the country 
around did not offer more beaver than his own station. In this emer* 
gency he began to think of abandoning his unprofitable post, sending 
his goods to the posts of Clarke and David Stuart, who could make a 
better use of them, as they were in a good beaver country, and return^ 
ing with his parly to Astoria, to seek some better destination. Wit^ 
this view he repaired to the post of Mr. Clarke, to hold a consultation. 
While (he two partners were in conference In Mr. Clarke's wigwam; 
an unexpected visiter came bustling in upon them. 

This was Mr. John George M'Tavish, a partner of the North-west 
Company, who had charge of the rival trading posts established in thai 
neighbourhood. Mr, M'Tavish was the delighted messenger of bad 
news. He had been to lake Winnipcjg, where he received an express 
from Canada, containing the declaration of war, and President Ma<tb* 
son's proclamation, which he handed with the most officious co^i^ 
plaisance to Messrs. Clarke and M*Kenzie. He moreover told them, 
that he had received a fresh supply of goods from the north-west posii 
on the other side of the Rocky mountains, and was prepared for vigo^ 
reus opposition to the establishments of the American company. He 
capped the climax of this obliging, but belligerent intelligence, by in- 
forming them that the armed ship, Isaac Todd, was to be at the 
mouth of the Columbia about the beginning of March, to get possessien 
of the trade of the river, and that he was ordered to join her there a| 
that time. 

The receipt of this news determined M'Eenzie. He immediately 
returned to the Shaliaptan, broke up his establishment, deposited bis 
goods in cache, and hastened, with all his people^ to Astoria. 
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The intelligence thus brought, completed llie dismay of SrDoiigal, 
and seemed to produce a complete confusion of mind. .He held coun- 
cil of war with M'Kenzie, at »rhich some of the clerks were present, 
but of course had no votes. They gave up all hope of maintaining 
their post at Astoria. The Beaver had probably been lost ; they could 
receive no aid from the United Slates, as all the ports would be block- 
aded. From England nothing could be expected but hostility. It 
was determined, therefore, to abandon the establishment in the course 
of the following spring, and return across the Rocky mountains. 

In pursuance of the resolution, they suspended all trade with the 
natives, eicept for provisions, having already more peltries* than they 
could carry away, and having need of all the goods for'lhe clotliing 
and subsistence of their people, during the remainder of their sojourn, 
and on their journey across the mountains. This intention of abandon- 
ing Astoria was, however, kept secret from the men, lest they should 
M once^ive up all labour, and become restless and insubordinate. 

In the mean time, M'-Kenzie set off for his post at the Shahaptan, to 
get his goods from the caches, and buy horses and provisions with 
them for the caravan, across the mountains. He was charged with 
despatches from M*Dougal to Messrs. Stuart and Clarke, apprizing 
them of the intended migration, that they might make timely prepara- 
tions. 

. M^Keazie was accompanied by two of the clerks, Mr. John Reed, 
the Irishman, and Mr. Alfred Seton of New York. They embarked 
in two canoes, manned by seventeen men, and ascended the river with- 
out any incident of importance, until they arrived in the eventful neigh- 
bourhood of the rapids. They made the portage of the narrows and the 
falls early in the afternoon, and having partaken of a scanty meal, had 
now a long evening on their hands. 

On the opposite side of the river lay the village of Wish-ram, of 
freebooting renown. Here lived the savages who had robbed and 
maltr^ted Reed, when bearing his tin box of despatches. It was 
known that the rifle of which he was despoiled, was retained as a tro- 
phy at the village* M'Kenzie offered to cross the river, and demand 
the rifle, if any one would accompany him. It was a hairbrained 
project, for these villages were noted for the ruffian character of their 
^inhabitants; yet two volunteers promptly stepped forward; Alfred 
Seton, the clerk, and Joe de la Pierre, the cook. The trio soon reached 
the opposite side of the river. On landing, they freshly primed their 
rifles and pistols. A path winding for about a hundred yards among 
cocks and crags, led to the village. No notice seemed to be taken of 
4heir approach. Not a solitary being, man, woman or child greeted 
4hem. The very dogs, those noisy pests of an Indian town, kept si- 
lence. On entering the village, a boy made his appearance, and pointed 
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to a house of larger dimensions than the rest. They had to sloop to 
enter it; as soon as they had passed the threshold, the narrow passage 
behind them was Qlled up by a sudden rush of Indians, who had be- 
fore kept out of sight. 

M'Kenzie and his companions found themselves in a rude chamber 
of about twenty-five feet long, and twenty wide. A bright fire was 
blazing at one end, near which sat the chief, about sixty years old. A 
large numbjer of Indians, wrapped in buffalo robes, were squatted in 
rows, three deep, forming a semicircle round three sides of the room. 
A single glance around sufficed Ip show them the grim and dangerous 
assemblage into which they had intruded, and that all retreat was cut 
off by; the mass which blocked up the entrance. 

The chief pointed to the vacant side of the room opposite to the door, 
and motioned for them to take their seats. They complied. A dead 
pause ensued; The grini warriors around sat like statues ; each muf- 
fled in his robe with his fierce eyes bent on the intruders. The latter 
felt Ihey were in a perilous predicament. 

'* Keep your eyes on the chief, while I am addressing him,** said 
M'Konzie to his companions. *' Should he give any sign to his band, 
shoot him, and make foi: the door." 

M'Kenzie advanced, and offered the pipe of peace to the chief, but 
it was refused. He. then made a regular speech, explaining the object 
of Iheir visit, and proposing to give, in exchange for the rifle, two 
blankets, an axe, some beads, and tobacco. 

-When he had done, the chief rose, began to address him in a low 
voice, but soon became loud and violent, and ended by working himself 
up into a furious passion. He upbraided the white men for their sor- 
did conduct in passing and- repassing through their neighbourhood, 
without giving them a blanket or any other article of goods, merely be- 
cause they had no furs to barter in exchange; and he alluded, with 
menaces of vengeance, to the death of the Indian killed by the whites 
in the skirmish at the falls. 

Matters were verging tp a crisis. It was evident the surrounding 
savages were only waiting a signal from the chief to spring upon their 
prey. M'Kenzie and his companions had gradually risen on their feet 
during the speech, and had brought their rifles to a horizontal position , 
the barrels resting in their left hands ; the muzzle of M'Kenzie's piece 
was within three feet of the^speaker's heart. They cocked their rifles ; 
the click of the locks for a moment suffused the dark cheek of the sa- 
vage, and there was a pause. They coolly, but promptly advanced to 
thp doo;* ; the Indians fell back in awe, and suffered them to pass. The" 
sun was just setting as they emerged from this dangerous den. They 
took the precaution to keep along the tops of the rocks as much as pos- 
sible on their way back to the canoe, and reached their camp in safety. 

VJ 
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congratulating themselves on their escape, and feeling no desire to 
make a second visit to the grim warriors of Wish-ram. 

M^Kenzie and his party resumed their journey the next morning. 
At some distance above the falls of the Columbia, they observed (wo 
bark canoes, filled with white men, coming down the river, to the full 
chant of a set of Cana'dian yoyageurs. A parley ensued. It was a 
detachment of north-westers, under.tho command of Mr. John George 
M'Tavish, bound, full of song and spirit, to the mouth of ihe Colum- 
bia, to await the arrival of the Isaac Todd. 

M'Eehzie and M'Tavish came fo a halt, and landing encamped 
together for the night. The voyageurs of either party hailed each other 
as brothers, and old comrades, and they mingled together as if united 
by one common interest, instead of belonging to rival companies, and 
trading under hostile flags. 

In the morning they proceeded on their diflerent ways, in style cor- 
responding to their different fortunes : the one toiling painfully against 
the stream, the other sweeping down gaily with the current. 

M'Renzie arrived safely at his deserted post on the Shahaptan, but 
found, to his chagrin, that his caches had been discovered and rifled by 
the Indians. Here was a dilemma, for, on the stolen goods he had 
depended to purchase horses of the Indians. He sent out men in all 
directions to endeavour to discover the thieves, and despatched Mr. 
Reed to the posts of Messrs. Clarke and David Stuart, with the letters 
of Mr. M'Dougal. 

The resolution announced in these letters, to break up and depart 
from Astoria, was condemned by both Clarke and Stuart. These two 
gentlemen had been very successful at their posts, and considered it 
rash and pusillanimous to abandon, on the first difficulty, an enter- 
prise of such great cost and ample promise. They made no arrange-, 
menls, therefore, for leaving the country, but acted with a view to the 
maintenance of their new and prosperous establishments. 

the regular time approached, when the partners of the interior 
posts were to rendez-vous at the noioilth of the Wallah-Wallah, on 
their way to Astoria, with the peltries they had collected. Mr. Clarke 
accordingly packed all his furs on twenty-eight horses, and, leaving a 
clerk and four men totake charge of the post, departed on the 25lh of 
May with the residue of his force. 

On the 30th, he arrived at the confluence of the Pavion and Lewis 
rivers, where he had left his barge and canoes, in the guardianship of 
the old Pierced-nose chieftain. That dignitary had acquitted himself 
more faithfully of his charge than Mr. Clarke had expected, and the ca- 
noes were found in very tolerable order. Some repairs werenecessary, 
and, while they were making, the party encamped close by the village. 
Having had repeated and vexatious proofs of the pilfering propensities 
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xA this tribe during h\s former visit, Mr. Clarke ordered that a wary 
«ye should be kept upon them . 

He was a tall, good-looking man, and somewhat given to pomp and 
"circumstonee, whieh made him an object of note in the eyes of the won- 
dering savages. He was stately, too. In his appointments, and had « 
silver goblet or drinking cup, out of which he would drink with a mag- 
nificent air, and then lock it up tn a larg^ garde vin, which accompa- 
nied him In his travels, and stood in his tent. This goblet had origi- 
nally been sent as a present from Mr. Astor to Mr. M'^Kay, the partner 
who had unfortunately been blown up in the Tonquin. As it reached 
Astoria after the departure of that gentleman, it had remained in the 
possession of Mr. Clarke. 

A silver goblet was too glittering a prize not to catch the eye of a 
Pierced-nose. It was like the shining tin case of John Reed. Such a 
wonder had never been seen in the land before. The Indians talked 
about it to one another. They marked the care with which it was de- 
posited in the garde f tn, like a relic in its shrine, and concluded that it 
must be a " great medicine." That night Mr. Clarke neglected to lock 
up his treasure ; in the morning the sacred casket was open — the pre- 
cious relic gone I 

Clarke wasDow outrageous. All the past vexation that he had suf- 
fered from this pilfering community rose to mind, and he threatened, 
that, unless the goblet were promptly returned, he would hang the thief 
should he eventually discover him. The day passed away, however, 
without the restoration of the cup. At nrght, sentinels were secretly 
posted about the camp. With all their .vigilance, a Pierced-nose con- 
trived to get into the camp unperceived, and to load himself with booty ; 
it was only on his retreat that he was discovered and taken. 

At daybreak, the culprit was brought to trial, and promptly con- 
victed. He stood responsible for all the spoliations of the camp, the 
precious goblet among the number, and Mr. Clarke passed sentence of 
ileath upon him« 

A gibbet was accordingly constructed of oars ; the chief of the village 
and his people were assembled; and the culprit was produced, with his 
legs and arms pinioned: Clarke then made an harangue. He reminded 
the tribe of the benefits he had bestowed upon them during his former 
visit, and the many thefts and other misdeeds which he had over- 
looked. The prisoner, especially, had always been peculiarly well 
treated by the while men, but had repeatedly been guilty of pilfering. 
He was to be punished for his own misdeeds, and as a warning to 
his tribe. 

The Indians now gathered round Mr. Clarke, and interceded for 
the culprit. They were willing he should be punished severely, but* 
implored thai his life might be spared. The companions, too, of 
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Mr. Clarke coDsidered the senlence too severe, and advised him (o 
mitigate il ; but he was inexorable. He was not . naturally a stern 
or cruel man; but from his boyhood he had lived in the Indian 
country among Indian traders, and held the life of a savage extremely 
•cheap. He was, moreover, a firm believer in the doctrine of inti- 
midation. 

Farnham, a clerk, a tall '^Green-mountain boy" from Vermont, 
who had been robbed of a pistol, acted as executioner. The signal 
was given, and the poor Pierced-nose, resisting, struggling, and 
screaming, in the most frightful manner, was launched into eternity. 
The Indians stood round gazing in silence and mute awe, but. made no 
attempt to oppose the execution, nor testified any emotion when it 
was over. They locked up their feelings within their bosoms until an 
an opportunity should arrive to gratify: them with a bloody act of 
vengeance. 

To say nothing of the needless severity of this act, its impolicy was 
glaringly obvious. Mr. M'Lean and three men were to return to the 
post with the horses, their load^ having been transferred to the canoes. 
They would have to pass through, a tract of country infested by this 
tribe, who were all horsemen and hard riders, and might pursue them 
4o lake vengeance for the death of their comrade. M'Lean, however, 
was a resolute fellpw, and made light of all dangers. He and his 
three men were present at the execution, and set off, as. soon as life 
was extinct in the victim ; but, to use the words of one of their com- 
rades, *' they did not let the grass grow under the heels of their horses, 
as they clattered out of the Pierced-nose. country," and were glad to 
find themselves in safety at the post. 

Mr. Clarke and his party embarked about the same .time in their 
canoes, and early on the following day reached the mouth of the 
Wallah-Wallah, where they found Messrs. Stuart and M'Eenzie 
awaiting them ; the latter haying recovered part of the goods stolen 
from his cache. Clarke informed them of the signal punishment he 
had inflicted on the Pierced-nose, evidently expecting to excite their 
admiration by such a hardy act of justice, performed in the very midst 
of the Indian country, but was morliGed at finding it strongly censured 
as inhuman, unnecessary, and likely to provoke hostilities. 

The parties thus united formed a squadron of two hoats and six 
canoes, with which they performed their voyage in safety down the 
river, and arrived at Astoria on the 12th of June, bringing with them a 
valuable stock of peltries. 

About ten days previously, the brigade which had been quartered 
on the banks of the Wollamut, had arrived with numerous. packs of 
beaver, the result of a few months' sojourn on that river. These were 
the first fruits of the.enterprise, gathered by men as yet mere strangers 
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ID the land ; but (hey were such as ta give substaolia) grounds farsan- 
guine, anticipations of profit; whenlhe country should be more com- 
pletely explored, and the trade established. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

The partners displeased with M'Dongal — Equiyocski conduet of that gentleman- 
Partners agree to abandon Astoriar-Sale of goods to, MTaviil|i-r Arrangements 
for the year— Manifesto signed by the partners — Departure of MTavish for the 
interior. 

. . < 

The partners found Mr. M'Dougal in allthe bustle ot preparation ; 
having about nine days previously annouhced at the factory his inten- 
tion of breaking up the establishment, and' fixed upon the Ui of July 
for the time of departure. Messrs. Stuart and Clarke felt highly dis- 
pleased at his taking so precipitate a step, without waiting for their 
concurrence, when he must ha^ve known that their arrival could not be 
far distant. 

Indeed, the whole conduct of Mr. M'Dougal was such as to awaken 
strong doubts of his loyal devotion to the cause. His old sympathies 
wilh the North-west Company seemed to have revived. He had re- 
ceived M*Tavish and his party with uncalled-for hospitality, as though 
they were friends and allies, instead of being a party of observation, 
come to reconnoitre the state of affairs at Astoria, and to await the ar- 
rival of a hostile ship. Had they been left to themselves, they would 
have been starved off for want of provisions, or driven away by the 
Ghinooks, who only wanted a signal from the factory to treat themaa 
intruders and enemies. M'Dougal, on the contrary, had supplied them 
from the stores of the garrison, and had gained them the favour of the 
Indians, by treating them as friends. 

Having set his mind fixedly on the project of breaking up the esta- 
blishment at Astoria, in the current year, M'Dougal was sorely disap- 
pointed at finding that Messrs. Stuart and Clarke had omitted to comply 
with his request to purchase horses and provisions for the caravan, 
across the mountains. It was now too late to mak^ the necessary pre- 
parations in time tot traversing the mountains, before winter, and 
the project had to be postponed. 

In the mean time, the non-arrival of. the annual ship, and the ap- 
prehensions entertained of the loss of the Beaver and of Mr. Punt, had 
their effect upon the minds of Messrs. Stuart and Clarke. They began 
to listen to the desponding repceseAtations of M'Dougal, sepoaded by 
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M'KeD2ie, who inyeighed against their situation as despertle and for- 
lorn ; loft to shift for IhemselveSi or perish upon a bartraroos coast ; 
neglected by those who sent them there, and threatened with dangers 
of every kind. In this way they were brought to consent to the plaa 
of abandoning the country in the ensuing year. 

About this time M'Tavish applied at the factory to purchase a smaU 
supply of goods wherewith to trade his way back ,to biii post on the 
upper waters of the Columbia, having waited in vain for the arrival of 
the Isaac Todd. His request brought on a consultation among the 
partners. M'Dougal urged that it should be complied with. He fur- 
ibermore proposed, that they should give up to M^Tavish, for a proper 
consideration, the post on the Spokan, and all its dependencies, as they 
had no sulBcient goods on hand to'supply that .post themselves, and to 
keep up a competition with the North-west Company, in the trade with 
the neighbouring Indians. This last representation has since been 
proved incorrect. By inventories, il appears, that their stock in hand 
for the supply of the interior posts, was superior to that of the North*' 
west Company; so that they had nothing to fear from conp^tion. 

Through the influence of Messrs. M'Dougal and M'Kenzie, this 
proposition viras adopted, and was promptly accepted by If^Tavish. 
The merchandise sold to him, amounted to eight hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars, to be paid for, in the following spring, in horses, or ia 
any other manner most acceptable to the partners at that period. 

This agreement being concluded, the partners formed their plans 
for the year that they would yetliave to pass in the country. Their 
objects were, chiefly, present subsistence, and the purchase of horses 
for the contemplated journey, though they were likewise to collect as 
much peltries as their diminished means would command. Accord- 
ingly, it was arranged, that David Stuart should return to his former 
post on the Oakinagan, and Mr. Clarke should make his sojourn among 
the Flatheads. John Reed, (he sturdy Hibernian, was to undertake 
the Snake river country, accompanied by Pierre Dorion and Pierre 
Belaunay, as hunters, and Francis Landry, Jean Baptiste Turoette, 
Andr6 la Cbapelle, and Gilles le Clare, Canadian voyageurs. 

Astoria, however, wast the post about which they felt the greatest 
solicitude, and on which they all more or less depended. The mainte- 
nance of this in safety throughout the coming year, was, tlierefore^ 
their grand consideration. Mr. M'Dougal was to continue in command 
of it, with a party of forty men. They would have to depend chiefly 
upon the neighbouring savages for their subsistence. These, at pre- 
sent, were friendly, but it was to be feared that, when Uiey should 
discover the exigencies of the post, and its real weakness, they might 
proceed to hostilities; or, at any rate, might cease to furnish their 
usu^ supplies. It was important, therefore, to render the place as 
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iiidepeodeDt as possible, of the surroundiog tribes for its support; and 
it was accordingly resolved that M'Kenzie, with four hunters, and eight 
common men, should winter in the abundant country of the Wollamut, 
from whence they might be enabled to furnish a constant supply of 
provisions to Astoria. 

As there was too great a proportion of clerks for the number of 
privates in the service, the engagements of three of them, Ross Cox, 
Ross, and H'Lellan, were surrendered to them, and they immediately 
enrolled themselves in the service of the North-west Company; glad, 
no doubt, to escape from what they considered a sinking ship. 

Having made all these arrangements, the four partners, on the 1st 
of July, signed a formal manifesto, stating the alarming state of their 
afbirs, from the non-arrival of the annual ship, and the absence and 
apprehended loss of the Beaver, their want of goods, their despair of 
receiving any further supply, their ignorance of the coast, and their 
disappointment as to the interior trade, which they pronounced unequal 
to the expenses incurred, and incompetent to stand against the powerful 
opposition of the North-west Company. And as by the 16th article of 
the company's agreement, they were authorized to abandon this under- 
taking and dissolve the concern, if before the period of five years it 
should be found unprofitable; they now formally announced their in- 
tention to (fe so on the ist day of June, of the ensuing year, unless in 
the interim they should receive the necessary support and supplies from 
Mr. Astor, or the stockholders, with orders to continue. 

This instrument, accompanied by private letters of similar import, 
waa delivered to Mr.. M'Tayish, who departed on the 5th of July. He 
engaged to forward the despatches to Mr. Astor, by the usual winter 
express sent over land by the North-west Company. 

The manifesto was signed with great reluctance by Messrs. Clarke 
and I). Stuart, whose experience by no means justified the discouraging 
account given in it of the internal trade, and who considered the main 
diificulties of exploring an unknown and savage country, and of ascer- 
taining the best trading and trapping grounds, in a great measure over- 
come. They were overruled, liowever, by the urgent instances of 
M'Dougal and M'Kenzie, who, having resolved upon abandoning the 
enterprise, were desirous of making as strong a case as possible to excuse 
their conduct to Mr. Astor and to the world. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Anxieties of Mr. Astor— Memorial or the North-west company— Tidings or a British 
nival expedition against Astoria— Mr. Astor applies to government for priHection 
— The frigate Adams ordered to be fitted out — ^Bright news from Astoria — Sun- 
shine suddenly overclouded. 

While difficullies and disasters had been gathering about the infant 
settlement of Astoria, the mind of its projector at New York was a prey 
to great anxiety. The ship Lark, despatched by him with supplies for 
the establishment, 9ailed on the 6lh of March, 181^^. Within a fort- 
night afterwards he received intelligence which justified all his appre- 
hensions of hostility on the part of the British. The North-west Com- 
pany had made a second memorial to that government, representing 
Astoria as an American establishment, stating Ihe vast scope of its con- 
templated operations, magnifying the strength of its fortifications, and 
expressing their fears that, unless crushed in the bud, it ^ould effect 
the downfal of their trade. 

luQuenced by these representations, the British government ordered 
the frigate Phoebe to be detached as a convoy for the armed ship, Isaac 
Todd, which was ready to sail with men and munitions for forming a 
new establishment. They were to proceed together to the mouth of 
the Columbia, capture or destroy whatever American fortress they 
should find there, ^nd plant the British flag on its ruins. 

Informed of these movements, Mr. Astor lost no time in addressing 
a second letter to the secretary of state, communicating this intelligence, 
and requesting that it might be laid before the president : as no notice, 
however, had been taken of his previous letter, he contented himself 
with this simple comnlunication, and madenofurther application (braid. 

Awakened now to the danger that menaced the establishment at As- 
toria, and aware of the importance of protecting this foothold of Ame- 
rican commerce and empire on the shores of the Pacific, the govern- 
ment determined to send the frigate Adams, Captain Crane, upon this 
service. On hearing of this determination, Mr. Astor immediately 
proceeded to fit out a ship called the Enterprise, to sail in company 
with the Adams, freighted with additional supplies and reinforcements 
for Astoria. 

About the middle of June, while in the midst of these preparations, 
Mr. Astor received a letter from Mr. R. Stuart, dated St. Louis, May Isl, 
confirming the intelligence already received through the public news- 
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papers, ofhis safe return, and of the arrival of Mr. Hunt and his party 
al Astoria, and giving the most flattering accounts of the prosperity of 
the enterprise. 

So deep had been the anxiety of Mr. Astor, for the success of this 
great object of his ambition^ that this gleam of good news was almost 
overpowering. ** I felt ready," said he, ** to fall upon my knees in a 
transport of gratitude." 

At the same time he heard that the Beaver had made good her 
voyage from New York to the Columbia, This was additional ground 
of hope for the welfare of the little colony. The post being thus relieved 
and strengthened with an American at its head, and a ship of war about 
to sail for its protection, the prospect for the future seemed fdll of en- 
couragement, and Mr. Astor proceeded with fresh vigour to fit out his 
merchant ship. 

Unfortunately for Astoria, this bright gleam of shunshine vv^s soon 
overclouded. Just as the Adams had received her complement of men 
and the two vessels were ready for sea, news came from Commodore 
Chauncey, commanding on lake Ontario, that a reinforcement of sea- 
men was wanted in that quarter. The demand was urgent^ the crew 
of the Adams was immediately transferred to that service, and the ship 
was laid up. 

This was a most ill-timed and discouraging blow, but Mr. Astor would 
not yet allow himself Xo pause in his undertaking. He determined 
to send the Enterprise to sea alone, and let her take the chance of making 
her unprotected way across the ocean. Just at this time, however, a 
British force made its appearance off the Hook, and the port of New 
York was eflectually blockaded. To send a ship to sea under these 
circumstances, would be to expose her to almost certain capture. 
The Enterprise was, therefore, unloaded and dismantled, and Mr. 
Astor was obliged to consent himself with the hope that the Lark might 
reach Astoria in safety,^ and that aided by her supplies; and by the 
good management of Mr. Hunt anid >his associates, the little colony 
migiit be able to maintain itself until the Mum of peace. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

A flairs of state at Astoria— M'Dougal proposes for ftte hand of an Indian princess- 
Matrimonial embassy to Comcooily — Mihtrimonial notions among the Ghinooks— 
Settlement and pin money— The bringing home of the bride— A managing ftthe^ 
iii.law— Arrival of Mr. Hunt at Astoria. 

We bare hitherto had so much to relate of a gloomy and disastrous 
nature, diat it is with a feeling of momentary relief we tarn to some- 
thing of a more pleasing complexion, and record the first, andindeed only 
nuptials in high life that took place in the infant settlement of Astoria. 

M'Dougal, who appesurs to have been a man of a thoasand projects, 
and of great, though somewhat irregular ambition, suddenly conceived 
the idea of seeking the hand of one of the native princesses, a daughter 
of Uie one-eyed potentate Gomcomly, who held sway over the fishing 
tribe of the Gbinooks, and bad long supplied the factory with smelts^ 
and sturgeons. 

Some accounts give rather a romantic origin to this affair, tracing it 
to the stormy night, when M'Dougal, in the c(rarse of an exptbriog 
expedition, was driven by stress of weather ' to seek shelter in tha 
royal abode of Gomcomly. Then and there I\e was' first struck with 
the charms of this piscatory princess, as she exerted herself to enter- 
tain her father's guest. 

TbC journal of Astoria," however, which was kept under bis own 
eye, records this union as a high state alliance, and great stroke of 
policy. The factory had to depend, in a ,great measure, on the 
. Gbinooks for provisions. They were at present friendly, but it was to 
be feared they would prove otherwise, shcmld they discover the 
weakness and the exigencies of the post, and the intention to leave the 
country. This alliance, therefore, would infallibly rivet Gomcomly 
to the interest of the Aslorians, and with him the powerful tribe of 
the Gbinooks. Be this as it may, and it is hard to fathom the real 
policy of governors and princes, M'Dougal despatched two of the 
clerks as ambassadors extraordinary, to wait upon the one-eyed 
chieftain, and make overtures for the hand of his daughter. 

The Gbinooks, though not a very refined nation, have notions of 
matrimonial arrangements that would not disgrace the most refined 
sticklers for settlements and pin money. The suitor repairs not to the 
bower of his mistress, but to her father's lodge, and throws down a 
present at his feet. His wishes are then disclosed by some discreet 
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friend empioyed by him for the purpose. If Ihe suitor and his present 
find favour in the eyes of the father, he breaks the matter to his 
daughter, and inquires into the state of her indinations. Should her 
answer be favourable, the suit is accepted, and the lover has to make 
further presents to the father, of horses, canoes, and other Taluables> 
according to the beauty and merits of the bride; looking forward to a 
return in kind whenever they shall go to hoosekeeping. 

We have more than once bad occasion to speak of the shrewdness of 
Gomcomly; but never was it exerted more adroitly than on this oc- 
casion. He was a gr^t friend of M'Dougal, and pleased with the idea 
of having so distinguidied a son-in-law ; but so fovourable an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting his own fortune, was not likely to occur a second 
time, and he determined to make the moat of it. Accordingly, the 
negotiation was protracted with true diplomi^c skill. Conference after 
conference was held with the two ambassadors : G)mcomly was extrar 
vagant in bis terms; rating the charms of his daughter at the highest 
price, and indeed she is represented as having one of the flattest and 
most aristocri^cal beads in the tribe. At length the preliminaries were 
all happily adjusted. On ibe 20th of July, early in the afteiiioon, a 
squadron of canoes crossed from the Tillage of the Chinooks, bearing 
the royal family of Gomcomly, and all his court. 

That wcHTtby sachem landed in princely state, arrayed in a bright 
blue blanket and red breech doot, with an extra quantity of paint and 
feathers, attended by a train of half-naked warriors and nobles. A 
horse was in waiting to receive the princess, who was mounted behind 
one of the clerks,^nd thus conveyed, coy but compliant, to the fortress. 
Here she was received with devout, though decent joy , by her expect- 
ing bridegroom. 

Her bridal adornments, it is true, at first caused some little dismay, 
having painted and anointed herself for the occasion according to the 
Chinook toilet ; by dint, however, of copious ablutions, she was freed 
from all adventitious tint and fragrance, and entered into the nuptial 
state, the cleanest princess that had ever been known, of the somewhat 
unctuous tribe of the Chinooks. 

From that time forward, Gomcomly was a daily visiter at the fort, 
and was admitted into the most intimate councils of his son-in-law, 
He took an interest in every thing that was going forward, but was 
particularly frequent in bn visits to the blacksmith's diop ; tasking the 
labours of the artificer in iron for every kind of weapon and imple-^ 
ment suited to the savage state, insomudi that the necessary business 
of the factory was often postponed to attend to bis requisitions. 

The honeymoon had scarce passed away, and M'Dougal. was seated 
with his bride: in th& fortress of Astoria, when about noon of the 20th 
of August, Gassacop, the son of Gomcomly, hurried into his presence 
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ivith great agUalion, and announced a ship at the mouth of the river. 
The news produced a vast sensation. Was it a ship af peace or war? 
Was it American or British ? Was it the Beaver or. the Isaac Todd ? 
M'Dougal hurried to the water side, threw himself into a boat, and or- 
dered the hands to pu}l with all speed for the mouth of the harbour. 
Those 'in the fort remained watching the entrance of the river, anxious 
to know whether they w«re to prepare for greeting a friend or fighting 
an eneniy . At length the ship was descried crossing the bar, and bend- 
ing her cpurse towards Astoria. Every gaze was fixed upon her ia 
silent scrutiny, until the American flag was recognised. A general 
shout was the first expression of joy, and next a salutation was thun- 
dered from the cannon of the fort. 

The vessel came to anchor on the opposite side of the river, and 
relumed, the. salute. The boat of Mr. M'Dougal went on board, and 
was seen returning late in the afternoon. The Astorians watohed her 
with straining eyes, to discover who "^eve on board, but the sun went 
down, and the evening closed in before she was sufficiently near. At 
length she reached the land and Mr. Hunt stepped on shore. He was 
bailed as one risen, from thedead, and his return was a signal for mer- 
riment almost equal to that which prevailed at the nuptials of 
M'Dougal. 

We must now explain the cause of this gentleman's long absence^ 
which had given rise to such gloomy and dispiriting surmises. 



CHAPTER LVn. 

Voyage of the Beaver to New Archangel— A Russian governor— Roystering rule — 
The tyranny of the table-— Hard-drinking bargains — Voyage to Kamschatka — 
Seal-catching establishment at St. Paul's— Storms at sea— BIr. Hunt left at the 
Sandwich isUnds— Transactions of the Beaver at Canton — Return of Mr. Hunt 
to Astoria. 

It will be recollected, that the destination of the Beaver, when she 
sailed from Astoria on the Ath of August in 1812, was to proceed north- 
wardly along the coast to^heetka, or new Archangel, there to dispose 
of that part of her cargo intended for the supply of the Russian establish- 
ment at that place, and then to return to Astoria, where it was expected 
she would arrive in October. 

New Archangel is situated in Norfolk Sound, lat. S?*" 2* N., long. 
185o 50' W. It was the head quarters of the different colonies of the 
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Russian Fur CompaDy, and Iho cemmoii rendezvous of Ihe American 
vessels trading along thte coast. ' 

The Beaver met with nothing worthy of particular mention in her 
voyage, and arrived at New Archangel on the 19lh of August. The place 
at that time was the residence of Count Baranhoff, the governorof thedif- 
ferent colonies : a rough, rugged, hospitable, hard-drinking old Rus- 
sian; somewhat of a soldier, somewhat of a trader; above all, a boon 
companion of the oldroystering school, with a strong cross of the bear; 

Mr. Hunt found this hyperborean veteran ensconced in a fort which 
crested the whole of a high rocky promontory. It mounted one' 
hundred guns, large and small, and was impregnable to Indian attack, 
unaided by artillery. Here the old governor lorded it ovier sixty Rus- 
sians, who formed the corps of the tradhig establishment, beside an 
indefinite number of Indian hunters of the Kodiak tribe, who were 
continually coming and going, or lounging and loitering aboutlhe fort 
like so many hounds round a sportsman's hunting quarters. Though 
a loose liver among, his guests, the governor was a strict disciplinarian 
among his men ; keeping them in perfect subjection, and having seven 
on guard night and day. ' 

Besides those immediate serfs and dependants just mentioned, the 
old Russian potentate exerted a considerable sway over a nbmerous 
and irregular class of maritime traders, who looked to him for aid and 
munitions, and through whom he may be said to have, in some degree, 
extended his power along the whole north-west coast. These were 
American captains of vessels engaged in a particular department of 
trade. One of these captains would come, in a manner, empty handed 
to New Archangel. Here his ship would be furnished with about 
fifty canoes and a hundred KodialL hunters, and fitted out with pro- 
visions, and every thing necessary for hunting the sea otl^r on the 
coast of California, where the Russians have another establishments 
The ship would ply along the Californian coast from place to place, 
dropping parties of otter hunters in their canoes, furnishing them only 
with water, arid leaving them to depend upon their own dexterity for 
a maintenance. When a sufficient cargo was collected, she would 
gather up her canoes and hunters, and return with them to Archangel ; 
where the captain would render in the returns of his voyage, and 
receive one half of the skins for his share. 

Over these coasting captains, as we have hinted, the veteran go- 
vernor exerted some sort of sway, bat it was of a peculiar and charac- 
teristic kind; it was the tyranny of the table. They were obliged to 
join him in his ''prosnicd'* or carousals, and to drink ''potations potd^ 
deep." His carousals, too, were not of the most quiet kind, nor were 
bis potations as mild as nectar. *' He is continually,!' said Mr. Hunt, 
' ' giving entertainments by way of parade, and if you do not driok ra^ 
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rum, apd fcoitiog punch as sti*ong a sulphur, be will insult you as 
soon as he gets drunk, which is yery shortly ailer getting down to 
taWe." 

As to any ''temperance captain" who stood fast to his faith , and 
refused to give up his sobriety> he might go elsewhere for a market, 
for he stood no chance with the gofernor. Rarely, however, did 
any cold water caitiff of the kind darken the door of old Baranhoff; 
the coasting captains knew too well his humour and their own in- 
terests; they joined in his revels, they drank, and sang, and whooped, 
and hiccuped, until they all got '* half seas over," and then affairs 
went on swimmingly. 

An awful warning to all *'flinchers" occurred shortly before Mr. 
IIunt*s arrival. A young naval officer had recently been sent out by 
the emperor to take command of one of the company's vessels. The 
governor, as usual, had him at his '* prosnics," and plied him with 
fiery potations. The young man stood on the defensive until the old 
count's ire was completely kindled ; he carried his point, and made 
the greenhorn tipsy, willf nilly. In proportion as they grew fuddled 
they grew noisy, they quarrelled in their cups ; the youngster paid 
old Baranhoff in his own coin by rating him soundly ; in reward for 
which, when sober, he was taken the rounds of four pickets, and re- 
ceived seventynnine flashes, taled out with Russian punctuality of 
punishment. 

Such was the old grizzled bear with whom Mr. Hunt had to do his 
business. How he managed to cope wtdi his humour; whether he 
pledged him in raw mm and blazing punch, and "clinked the can" 
with him as they made their bargains, does not appear upon record ; 
we must infer, however, from his general observations on the absolute 
sway of this hard-drinking potentate, that he had to conform to the 
customs of his court, and that their business transactions presented a 
maudlin mixture of punch and peltry. 

The greatest annoyance to Mr. Hunt, however, was the delay to 
which he was subjected, in disposing of the cargo of the ship, and get- 
ting the requisite returns. With all the governor's devotions to the 
bottle, he never obfuscated his faculties sufficiently to lose sight of 
his interest, and is represented by Mr. Hunt as keen, not to say crafty, 
at a bargain, as the most arrant water drinker. A long time was ex- 
pended negotiating with htm, and by the time the bargain was con-' 
eluded, the month of October had arrived. To add to the delay he was 
to be paid for his cargo in seal skins. Now* it so happened that there 
was none of this kind of peltry at the fort of old Baranhoff. It was 
necessary, therefore, for Mr. Hunt to proceed to a seal catching esta- 
Uishment, which the Russian company had at the island of St. Paul, 
in the sea of Kamschatka. He accordingly set sail on the Alh of October, 
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after havigg spent forty-five days at New Archangel, boosing and bar- 
gaining with its roystering commander, and right glad was he to escape 
from the clutches of this *' old man of the sea." 

The Beaver arrived at Si. Paul's on the Slst of October; by which 
lime, according to agreement, he ought to have been back at Astoria, 
The island of St. Paul's is in latitude 57*» N., longitude 170» or 171° W, 
Its shores, in certain places, and at certain seasons, are covered with 
seals, while others are playing about in the water. Of these, the Rus- 
sians take only the small ones, from seven to ten months old, and care* 
fully select the males, giving the females their freedom, that the breed 
may not be-diminished. The islanders, however, kill the large ones 
for provisions, and for skins wherewith to cover their canoes. They 
drive them from the shore over the rocks, until within a short distance 
of their habitations, where they kill them. By this means, they save 
themselves the trouble of carrying the skins, and have the fledi at hand. 
This is thrown in heaps, and when the season for skinning is over, 
they take out the entrails, and make one heap of the blubber. This, 
with drift wood, serves for fuel, for the island is entirely destitute of 
trees. They make another heap of the flesh, which, with the eggs of 
sea fowls, preserved in oil, an occasional sea lion, a few ducks in 
winter; and some wild roots, composes their food. 

Mr. Hunt found seven Russians at the island, and one hundred 
hunters, natives of Oonalaska, with their families. They lived in 
cabins that looked like canoes ; being for the most part formed of the 
jaw bone of a whale, put up as rafters, across which were laid pieces 
of drift wood covered over with long grass, the skins of large sea ani- 
mals, and earth ; so as to be quite comfortable, in sjute of the rigours of 
the climate; though we are told they had as ancient and fish-4ike an 
odour, *' as had the quarters of Jonah, when lodged within the 
whale." 

In one of these odoriferous mansions, Mr. Hunt occasionally took up 
his abode, that he might be at hand to hasten the loading of the ship. 
The operation, however, was somewhat slow, for it was necessary to 
overhaul and inspect every pack, to prevent imposition, and the peltries 
had then been to be conveyed in large boats, made of skins, to the 
ship, which was some little distance from the shore, standing off 
and on. 

One night, while Mr. Hunt was on shore, with some others of the 
crew, there rose a terrible gale. When the day broke, the ship was 
not to be seen. He watched for her with anxious eyes until night, but 
in vain. Day after day of boisterous storms, and howling wintry 
weather, were passed in watchfulness and solicitude. Nothing was to 
be seen but a dark and angry sea, and a scowling northern sky; and 
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at night he retired within Ihejaws o( the whale, and nestled discongo- 
lately among seal skins. 

At length on the ISth of November, the Beaver made her ap- 
pearance; much the worse for the stormy conflicts she had sustained 
in those hyper))orean seas. She had been obliged to carry a press of 
sail in heavy gales, to be able to hold her gtound, and had coDsequently 
sustained great damage in her canvass and rigging.. 

Mr. Hunt lost no lime in hurrying the residue of the cargo on hoard 
of her ; then bidding adieu to his seal fishing friends, and his whale- 
bone habitation, he put forth once more to sea. 

He was now for making the best of his way to Astoria, and fortunate 
woiild it have been for the interests of that place, and the interests of 
Mr. Astor, had he done so; but, unluckily, a perplexing question rose 
in his mind. The sails and. rigging of the Beaver had been much rent 
and shattered in the late storm ; would she be able to stand the hard 
gales to be expected in making the Columbia river at this season ? Was 
it prudent, also, at this boisterous time of the year, to risk tho valuable 
cargo which she now had on board, by crossing and recrossing the 
dangerous bar of that river? These doubts were probably suggested 
or enforced by. Captain Sowle, who, it has already been seen, was an 
over-cautious, or rather a timid seaman, and they may have had some 
weight with Mr. Hunt; but there were other considerations, which 
more, strongly swayed his mind. The lateness of the season, and the 
unforeseen delays the ship had encountered at New Archangel, and by 
being obliged to proceed to St. Paul's, had put her«o much back in her 
calculated time, that there was a risk of her arriving so late at Canton, 
as to come to a bad market, both for the sale of her peltries, and the 
purchase of a return cargo. He considered it to be the interest of the 
company,, therefore, that he should proceed at once to the Sandwich 
islands ; there wait the arrival of the annual vessel from New- York, 
take passage in her to Astoria, and suffer the Beaver to continue on to 
Canton. 

On the other hand, he was urged to the other course by his engage- 
ments; by the plan of the voyage marked out for the Beaver, by Mr. 
Astor ; by his inclination, and the possibility that the establishment 
might need his presence, and by the recollection that there must al- 
ready be a large amount of peltries collected at Astoria, and waiting for 
the return of the Beaver, to convey them to market. 

These conflicting questions perplexed and agitated his mind, and 
gave rise to much anxious reflection, for he was a conscientious man 
that seems ever to have aimed at a faithful discharge of his duties, and 
to hav^ had the interests of his employers earnestly at heart. His de- 
cision in the present instance was injudicious, and proved unfortunate. 
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It was, to bear away for the Sandwich islands. He pjdrsuaded himself 
that it was matter of necessity; and that the distressed condition of the 
ship left him no other alternative; but we rather suspect he was so 
persuaded by the representations of the timid captain. They accord- 
ingly stood for the Sandwich islands, arrived at Woahoo, where the 
ship underwent the necessary repairs, and again put to sea on the 1st of 
January, 1813; leaving Mr. Hunt on the island. 

We will follow the Beaver to Canton, as her fortunes, in some mea- 
sure, exemplify the evil of commanders of ships acting contrary to 
orders; and as they form a part of the tissue of cross purposesthat 
marred the great commercial enterprise we have undertaken to record. 

The Beaver arrived safe at Canton, where Captain Sowle found the 
letter of Mr. Astor, giving him information of the war, and directing 
bim to convey the intelligence to Astoria. He wrote a reply, dictated 
either by timidity or obstinacy, in which he declined complying with 
the orders of Mr . Astor, but said he would wait for the return of peace, 
and then come home. The other proceedings of Captain Sowle were 
equally wrong-headed and unlucky. He was offered one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the fur he had taken on board at St. Paul's. 
The goods for which it had been procured, cost but twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in New York. Had he accepted this offer, and re- 
invested the amount in nankeens, which at that time, in consequence 
of the interruption to commerce by the war, were at two-thirds of 
their usual price, the whole would have brought three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in New York. It is true, the war would have rendered it 
unsafe to attempt the homeward voyage, but he might have put the 
goods in store at Canton, until after the peace, and have sailed without 
risk of capture to Astoria ; bringing to the partners at that place tidings 
of the great profits realized on the outward cargo, and the still greater 
to be expected from the returns. The news of such a brilliant com- 
mencement to their undertaking would have counterbalanced the 
gloomy tidings of the war; it would have infused new spirit into them 
all, and given them courage and constancy to persevere in the enter- 
prise. Captain Sowle, however, refused the offer of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, and stood wavering and chaffering for higher 
terms. The furs began to fall in value ; this only increased his irreso- 
lution ; they sunk so much that he feared to sell at ail ; he borrowed 
money on Mr. Aster's account at eighteen per cent, and laid up his 
ship to await the return of peace. 

In the mean while, Mr. Hunt soon saw reason to repent the resolu- 
tion he had adopted in altering the destination of his ship. His^tay 
at the Sandwich islands was prolonged far beyond all expectation. He 
looked io vain for the annual ship in the spring. Month after month 
passed by, and still she did not make her appearance. He, too, proved 
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the danger of departing from orders. Had he returned from St. PanFs 
to Astoria, all the anxiety and despondency about his fate, and about 
the whole course of the undertaJiing, would haYe been obyiaied. 
The Beaver would have received the furs collected at the factory and 
taken them to Canton, and great gains, instead of great losses, would 
have been the result, The greatest blunder, however, was that c^om*- 
mitted by Captain Sowle. 

At length, about the 20th of June, the ship Albatross, Captain 
Smith, arrived from China, and brought the first tidings of the war te 
the Sandwich islands. Mr. Hunt was no longer in doubt and per-* 
plexity as to the reason of the non-appearance of the annual ship. 
His first thoughts were for the welfare of Astoria, and concluding that 
the inhabitants would probably be in want of provisions, he chartered 
the Albatross for two thousand dollars, to land him, with some sop- 
plies, at the mouth of the Columbia, where he arrived, as we have 
se^n, on the 10 th of August, after a year's sea-faring that might have 
furnished a chapter in the wanderings of Sinbad. 



CHAPTER LVni. 

Artaigemeiiuaiitisi^ tiie i^trtfterB-^Mr. Huatt tails m tlw Al to ntfs g «»- Atnret at 

the BCarquesas — News of the fr^ite Phoebe — ^Mr.Hunt proceeds to the Sandwich 
islands — Voyage of the Lark— Her shipwreck — Transactions with the natives of 
the Sandwicji islanda— Coodact ofTamaatmaaJi. 

Mr. Uxmr was oterwhelmed with surprise when be learnt the re- 
solution taken by the partners to abandon Astoria. He soon fo«H)d» 
however, that matters had gone too far, and the nunds of his colleagues 
had become too IBrmly bent upon the measure, to retider any opposi- 
tion of avail. He was beset, too, with the same dfspara^ng accounts 
of the interior trade, and of the whole concerns a«id prospects of the 
company (hat had been rendered to Mr. Aster. His #wn experience 
had been full of perplexities and discouragements. He liad a con»»eft- 
ttous anxiety for the interests of Mr. Astor, and, not comprehending Uie 
extended views of that gentleman, and his habit of operating with great 
amounts, he had from the first been daunted by the enormous expenses 
required, and bad become disheartened by the subsequent losses sm** 
tatned, wfneh appeared to him to be ruinous in their m«giift«ide. By 
degrees, ^nefore, he was brought to acquiesce ki the slepUkefi by 
Ms eirfleagues, as perhaps advidahle m Oie exigencies •f (be ^^ose ; Ml 
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onl jr caie was to wind up the busineBS with as litde fortfaer loss m pos* 
sibld to Mr. Astor. 

A large %Mk oC v^lqable fun was eoltected el the fectory , wUah it 
was necesBliry lo get to a market. There were twentf <4¥e (Saodwiltl 
inlanders, also in the employ of the compafiy, whom they were hound 
hy expren agreement to restore ^ their netife oountry. For Ihesi 
purposes a ship was necessary. 

The AlbatfOfls was bound to the kfarquesaS) eod theaee to tfie Sand- 
wich islands. It was resolved that Mr. Hunt should sail in her ia 
quest of ft Vessel, and dioald t«tuna, if poMibie, by the ist of lanaary, 
bringing With him a supply ef pretisioBS. (Sbould aay thiag eiseiir, 
however, to prevent his return, an arrangement was to be proposed le 
Mr. M'Tavish, to transfer sueb ef the men as w^re so disposed, fram 
the service of the American Fur Company itite that of tf>e Notfth-^wiNlt, 
1b» latter beooming responsible for the wages 4m to them, on reeetv^ 
ing an equivalent in goods from the storehouae of the iaetory. As a 
meaos of facilitating the despatch of business, Mr. M'i>ougal proposed, 
that in ease Mr. Hunt should not return, Ae whole arrattgenraot with 
Mr. H^Tavish should be left solely to him. This was assented to; the 
contingency being considered possible, hot not probable. 

Ills pn^)er to note, that, on the first announcement by Mr. M'Deu^ 
gal of his intention to break up the estaidishment, three of the cleiia, 
British subjects, had, with his consent, passed into the service of the 
tforth^-west Company, and departed with Mr. M'Tsnsh for his post in 
the interior. 

Having arranged all these matters during a sojemn of six days at A»- 
toda, Mr. Hunt set sail in the Albatross, on the 26th of Aun^oaly and 
arrived, without accadeni, at the Marquesas. He had not been there 
long, wiien Porter arrived in the frigate Essex, bringing in a number of 
stcMit London whalen as prizes, having made a sweeping cruise in the 
Pacific. From Gommodore Pori» he reeeived the akrming intei- 
l^^ee that (he Britifiii frigate Phoebe, vdth a etoreship, moteted with 
battering pieees, calculated to attack forts, had arrived at Rio Simeiro, 
where she had been joined by the sloops ef war C^rab and Ifcaeoon, 
and &at they had all sailed in company on the 6th of Iriy for the Pat* 
cific, bound, as it was supposed, to Columbia river. 

Here, then, was the death-warrant of unfortunate Astoifei The 
anxious mind of Mr. Hunt WM in greater perptexity tJian ever. He 
had been eager to extricate ^ property of Bir. Ast<M: ivom a lailiag 
coneera with as KtCte loss m possible ; tliere was oew danger that the 
whole would be swallowed up. Hew was it to be snalched fc^m Ihe 
girif ? It was ftmposstUe to charter a ship for the p«qiese, now Ask 
a Biitish squadron was oo Its way to the river, fie apptted le pnr«N 
ehase one of ihe virhale ^kips brought in by €o«modore Porkft. The 
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commoddre demanded twenty-five thousand dollars for her. The 
price appeared exorbitant^ and no bargain could be made. Mr. Hunt 
then ucged the commodore to fit out one of his prizes, and send her to 
Astoria, to bring off the property and part of the people, but he de- 
clined, '' from want of authority." He assured Mr. Hunt, however, 
that he would endeavour to fall in with the enemy, or should he hear 
of their having certainly gone to the Columbia, he would either fol- 
low or anticipate them, should his circumstances warrant such a 
step. 

In this tantalizing state of suspense, Mr. Hunt was detained at the 
Marquesas until November 23d, when he proceeded in the Albatross to 
the Sandwich islands. He still cherished a faint hope that, .notwith- 
standing the war, and all other discouraging circumstances, the annual 
ship might have, been sent by Mr. Astor, and might have touched at 
the islands, and proceeded to the Columbia. He knew the pride and 
interest taken by that gentleman in his great enterprise, and that he 
would not be deterred by dangers and diiBculties from prosecuting it : 
much less would he leave the, infant establishment without succour and 
support in the time of trouble. In this, we have seen, he did but jus- 
tice to Mr. Astor ; and we must now turn to nolice the cause of the non- 
arrival of the vessel which he had despatched with reinforcements and 
supplies. Her voyage forms another chapter of accidents in this 
eventful story. 

; : The Lark sailed from New York on the 6th of March, 1813, and 
proceeded prosperously on her voyage, until within a few degrees of 
the Sandwich islands. Here a gale sprang up that soon blew with 
tremendous violence. The Lark was a stanch and noble ship, and 
for a time buffeted bravely with the storm. Unluckily, however, she 
" broached to," and was struck by a heavy sea that hove her on her 
beam ends. The helm, too, was knocked to leeward, all command of 
the vessel was lost, and another mountain wave completely overset 
her. Orders were given to cut away the masts. In the hurry and con- 
fusion, the boats also were unfortunately cut adrift. The wreck then 
righted, but was a mere hulk, full of water, with a heavy sea washing 
over it, and all the hatches off. On mustering the crew, one man was 
missing, who was discovered below in the forecastle, drowned. 

In cutting away the masts, it had been utterly impossible to observe 
the necessary precaution of commencing with the lee rigging, that 
being, from the position of the ship, completely under water. The 
masts and spars, therefore, being linked to the wreck, by the shrouds 
and rigging, remained alongside for four days. During all this time, 
the ship lay rolling in.the trough of the sea, the heavy surges breaking 
over her, and the spars heaving and banging to and fro, bruising the 
half-drowned sailors that clung to the bowsprit and the stumps of the 
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masto. The sufferings of these poor fellows were intolerable. They 
stood to their waists in water, in imminent peril'of being washed off, by 
every surge. In this position they dared not sleep, lest they should 
let go their hold and be swept away. The only dry place on the 
wreck was the bowsprit. Here they took turns to be tied on, for 
half an hour at a time, and in this way gained short snatches of sleep. 

On the lAth, the first male died at his post, and was swept off by the 
surges. On the 17th, two seamen, faint and exhausted, were washed 
overboard. The next wave threw their bodies ba(^ upon the deck, 
where they remained, swashing backward and forward, ghastly objects 
to the almost perishing survivors. Mr. Ogden, the supercargo, who 
was at the bowsprit, called to the men nearest to the bodies, to fasten 
them to the wreck; as a last horrible resource in case of being driven 
to extremity by famine ! 

On the 27th, the gale gradually subsided, and the sea became calm. 
The sailors now crawled feebly about the wreck, and began to relieve 
it from the main encumbrances. The spars were cleared away, the 
anchors and gun^ heaved overboard ; the spritsail yard was rigged for a 
jurymast, and a mizen topsail set upon it. A sort of stage was made 
of a few broken spars, on which the crew were raised above the sur- 
face of the water, so as to be enabled to keep themselves dry, and to 
sleep comfortably. „ Still their sufferings from hunger and thirst were 
great ; but there was a Sandwich islander on board, an expert swimmer, 
who found his way into the cabin, and occasionally brought up a few 
bottles of wine and porter, and at length got. into the run, and secured 
a. quarter cask of wine. A little r^w pork was likewise procured, and 
dealt out with a sparing hand. The horrors of their situation were in- 
creased by the sight of numerous sharks prowling about the wreck, 
as if waiting for their prey. On the 2Ath, the cook, a black man, died 
and was cast into the sea, when he was instantly seized on by these 
ravenous monsters.. 

They had been several days making slow headway under their scanty 
sail, when, on the 25th, they came in sight of land. It was about fif- 
teen leagues distant, and they remained two or three days drifting along 
in sight of it. On the 28lh, they descried, to their great transport, a 
canoe approaching, managed by natives. They came alongside, and 
brought a most welcome supply of potatoes. They informed them that 
the land they had made was one of the Sandwich islands. The second 
mate and one of the seamen went on shore in the canoe for water and 
provisions, and to procure aid from the islanders in towing the wreck 
into a harbour. 

Neither of the men returned, nor was any assistance sent from shore. 
The next day, ten or twelve canoes came alongside, but roamed round 
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fli9 vreck liU lo Moiy diarki, and would reodef m aid in Utwiug be& 
to lisd. 

The Mft eontiDQad to kieak ot^ the ireisd witk lucb ykdenoe, ibat 
it irai impoiaibla to alaad at the helm without the aisiitaiiee of lashioga. 
The ofew were now m woro down by famine and thint, that the captaia 
saw it nonM he impoiBible for them to withstand the breaking of thd 
tea, i^hen Ae ship should ground ; he deemed the only diaaee for 
Aieir lirei, therefore, was to get to land in the canoes, and stand ready 
to reoente and protect the wreck when she should drift to shore. Ae-* 
eordiegly, they all get safe to land, bat had scarcely touched the beach 
when they were surrounded by the natiyes, who stripped them almoal 
naked. The name of this inhospitable Island was Tahoorowa. 

In the eonl^se of the ni^t, the wreck came drifting to the strand » 
with the surf thundering around her, and shortly afterwards bilged. 
On the following morning, numerous casks of provisions floated on 
shore. The natiyes stayed them for the sake of the iron hoops, but 
would not allow the crew to help themselyes to the contents^ or to go 
en board of the wreck. 

As the crew were in want of eyery thing, and u it might be a long 
time before any opportunity occurred for them to get away fifom these 
islands, Mr. Ogden, as soon as he could get a chance, made his wsy 
to the island of Owyhee, and endeay cured to make some arrangement 
with the king for the irelief of his companions in misfortune. 

The illustrious Tamaahmaah^ as we haye shown on a former oc- 
iiasion, was a shrewd bargainer, and in the present instance proved 
bimsdf an experienced wrecker. His negotiations trith M'Dougsl, 
and the othet '* Eris of the great Ameri(ian Fur Company/' had but 
little eCTeet oh present circumstances^ and he proceeded to avail hlm^ 
self of their misfortunes. He agreed to furnish the crew with pro^ 
visions during their stay in his territories, and to return to them all 
their clothing that could be found, but he stipulated that the wreck 
should be abandoned to him as a waif out by fortune on his shares. 
With these conditions Mr. Ogden was fain to comply. Upon this the 
great Tamaahmaah deputed his favourite, John Young, the larpawllng 
governor of Owyhee, to proceed with a number of the rdyil guards, 
and take possession of the wreck on behalf of the crown. This was 
done accordingly, and the property and cnsw wereremovM to Owyhee. 
The royal bounty appears to have been but scanty in its dispensations. 
The erew fared but meagerly ; though, on reading the journal of the 
voyage, it is singular to find them, alter all the hardships they had 
suffered, so sensitive about petty inconveniences, as to exclaim against 
the king as a * ' savage monster," (or revising them a * ' pot to cock in,'' 
and denying Mr. Ogden the use of a knife and forii whieh had been 
saved from the wreck. ■ 
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Soob Kfti tho^unfortapate catastrophe of the Lark; had she reached 
her destination in safety, affairs at Astoria might have taken a differeot 
eourse. A strange fatality seems to have attended all the expeditions 
by sea, nor were those by land much less disastrous. 

Captain Northrop was still at the Sandwich islands, on December 
30ih, when Mr. Hunt arrived. The latter immediately purchased, 
for ten thousand dollars, a brig called the Pedlar, and put Captain 
Nor&rop in command of her. They set sail for Astoria on the 22d 
January, intending to remove the property from tl^nce as speedily as 
possible to the Russian settlements on the north-west coast, to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the British. Such were the orders of 
Mr. Aator, sent out by the Lark. 

W6 will now leave Mr. Hunt on his voyage, and return to see what 
his (akeb place at Astoria during his absence. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

Arrival of MTatisli at Astoria— Conduct ot his followers— Negotiations of M*Dougal 
and M^Tarisli-- Bargain for Ike transfer of Astoria^-Doubts entertained of the 
lefaltyofM'Doiii^al. 

On the 2d of October, about five weeks after Mr. Hunt had sailed 
in the Albatross from Astoria, Mr. M'Kenzie set off with two canoes and 
twelve men, for the posts of Messrs. Stuart aod Clarke, to apprize 
them of the new anrangenients determined upon in the recent confe* 
rence of the partners at the factory. 

He had not asoaidod the river a hundred miles, when be met a squa- 
dron of ten eanoei, sweeping merrily down under British colours, the 
Canadian oarsmsn, as usual, in full song. 

It was an armattlent fitted oat by M'Tavish, who had with him Mr. 
J. Stuart, another partner of the North-west Company, together with 
some clerkB, and ^ixty*^ight men^^^^seventy^five souls in all. They 
btd heard of the frigate Phcsbe and the Isaac Todd being on the high 
seas, and were on their way down to await their arrival. In ope pf the 
canoes Mr. Clarke came passenger, the alarming intelligenee having 
brought him down from Ms poet on the Spokan. Mr. M'Kenzie im- 
mediatdy determined to return with him to Astoria, and, veering about, 
the two tmrtte encamped t<^etber for the night. The leaders, of course, 
observed a due decorum ; but some of the subalterns eould not restrain 
their chuckling exultation, boasting that they would aoo^ plant the 
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British Standard on the walls of Astoria, and drive the Am^rioans out 
of the country. 

In the. course of the evening, Mr. M'Kenzie had a secret conference 
-with Mr. Clarke, in which they agreed to set off privately, before day- 
light, and get down in time to apprize H'Dougal of the approach of 
these North-westeps. The latter, however, were completely on the alert; 
just as M'Kenzie's canoes were about to push off, they were joined by 
a couple from the norlh-west squadron, in which was M^Tavish, with 
two clerks, and eleven men. With these, he intended to push forward 
and make arrangements, leaving the rest of the convoy, in which was 
a large quantity of furs, to await his orders. 

The two parties arrived at Astoria on the 7th of October. The North- 
westers encamped under the guns of the fort, and displayed the British 
colours. The young men in the fort, natives of the United States, 
were on the point of hoisting the American flag, but were forbidden by 
Mr. M'Dougal. They were as astonished at such a prohibition, and 
were exceedingly galled by the tone and manner assumed by the clerks 
and retainers of the North-west Company, who ruffled about in that 
swelling and braggart style which grows up among these heroes of the 
wilderness ; they, in fact, considered themselves lords of the ascendaaf, 
and regarded the hampered and harassedAstorians as a conquered people. 

On the following day M^Dougal convened the clerks, and read to 
them an extract of a letter from his uncle^ Mr. Angus Shaw, one of the 
principal partners of the North-west Company, announcing the coming 
of the Phoebe and Isaac Todd, ** to take and destroy every thing Ame- 
rican on the north-west coast." 

This intelligence was received without dismay by such of the clerks 
as were natives of the United States. They had felt indignant at seeing 
their national flag struck by a Canadian commander, and the British 
flag flowed, as it were, in their face. .They had been stung to the quick, 
also, by the vaunting airs assumed by the North-westers* In this mood 
of mind, they would willingly have nailed their colours to the staff, and 
defied the frigate. She could not come within many miles of the fort, 
they observed, and any boats she might send could be destroyed by 
their cannon. 

There were cooler and more calculating spirits, however, who had 
the control of affairs, and felt nothing of the patriotic pride and indigna- 
tion of these youths. The extract of the letter had, apparently, been 
read by M 'Dougal, merely to prepare the way for a preconcerted stroke 
of management. On that same day Mr. H'Tavish proposed to pur- 
chase the whole stock of goods and furs belonging to the company, 
both at Astoria and in the interior, at cost and charges. Mr. M'Dougal 
undertook to comply ; assuming the whole management of the nego- 
tiation in virtue of the power vested in him^ in case of the Don*arrivaI 
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of Mr. HuDt. That.power, however, was limited and spedfic, and did 
not extend to an operation of this nature and extent ; no objection, 
however, was made to his assumption, and he and M^Tavish soon 
mude a preliminary arrangement, perfectly satisfactory to the latter. 

Mr. Stuart, and the reserve party of North-westers, arrived shortly 
afterwards, and encamped with M' lavish. The former exclaimed 
loudly against the terms of the arrangement, and insisted upon a re- 
duction of the prices. New negotiations had now to be entered into. 
The demands of the Nortb-^westers were made in a peremptory tone, 
and they seemed disposed to dictate like conquerors. The Americans 
looked on with indignation and impatience. They considered M'Dougal 
as acting, if not a perfidious, certainly a craven part. He was con- 
tinualFy repairing to the camp to negotiate, instead of keeping within 
his walls and receiving overtures in his fortress. His (^ise, they ob- 
served, was not so desperate as to excuse such crouching. He might, 
in fact, hold out for his own terms. The North-west party had lost 
their ammunition ; they had no goods to trade with the natives for pro- 
visions ; and were so destitute that M'Dougal had absolutely to feed 
them, while he negotiated with them. He, on the contrary, was well 
lodged and victualled ; had sixty men, with arms, ammunition, boats, 
and every thing requisite either for defence or retreat. The party, be- 
neath the guns of his fort, were.at his mercy ; should an enemy appear 
in the offing, he could pack up the most valuable part of the property, 
and retire to some place of concealment, or make off for the in- 
terior. 

These, considerations, however, had no weight with Mr. M'Dougal, 
or were overruled by other motives. The terms of sale were lowered 
by him to the standard fixed by Mr. Stuart, and an agreement executect 
on the 16th of October, by which the furs and merchandise of all kinds 
in the country, belonging to Mr. Astor, passed into the possession of 
the North-west Company at about a third of their real value.* A safe 
passage through the north-west posts was guaranteed to such as did 
not choose to enter into the service of that company, and the amount 

* Not quite 40,000 dollars were allowed for furs worth upwards of 100,000 dollars. 
Beaver was valued at two dollars per skin, though worth five dollars. Land otter 
at fifty cents, though worth five dollars. Sea otter at twelve dollars, worth fVom 
forty-4ive to sixty dollars; and for several kinds of furs nothing was allowed. More- 
over, the goods and merchandise for the Indian trade ought to have brought three 
times the amount for which they were sold. 

The following estimate has been made of the articles on hand, and the prices :— 

DOLLARS. DOLLARS. 

17,705 lbs. beaver parchment, valued at 200 worth 500 

465 old coat beaver . . „ „ 166 „ 330 

907 land otter .'..„„ 50 „ 500 

68 sea otter ••.,!„ 1200,, 4 toOOOO 

30 „„...„„ 500 „ 8500 
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S14 TRANSFER OF THE PROPIRTY. 

df wigM Am |0 dMNn was lo be d«dnel6d from Ibe p»ice ptid for As^ 
torii. 

Tho eotiduot attd tiK»ti¥M of Mr. M*DougaI» throogbeui the whole of 
tbii preceedkig, have been strongly queationed by the other partnen. 
Hehaa been aecosed of availing himaelf of a wrong conatmotion of 
llowera vested in him at his own request, and of saoriflcing the intereais 
of Mr. Astor to the North-west Company, under ttie promise or hope 
of advantage to himself. 

He always insisted; however, that he made the best bargain for Mr. 
Astor that cireumstanoes would permit; the frigate being hourly tau* 
peoted, in which ease the whole property of that gentleman would be 
liable to capture. That the return of Mr. Hunt was preblematioal ; 
the frigate intending to eruise along the coast for two years, and clear 
it of ail American vessds. He moreover averred, and M'Tavish cor<- 
roborated his averment by eertifleate, that he proposed an arrange^ 
ment to that genttemao, by which the fiirs were to be sent to Canton, 
and sold there at Mr. Astor'a risk, and isr hi* aoeeunt ; but theprep^ 
sition Was not acceded to. 

Notwithstanding all his representations, several of the persons pre^ 
sent at the transaction, and aequainled with the whole course of the 
aflhir, and among the number Mr. M*Kenaie himself, his occasional 
coadjutor, remained firm in the belief that he had acted a hollow part. 
Neither did he succeed in ^culpating himself to Mr. Aslor ; that^n^ 
tleman declaring in a letter written some timeatlerwatds, Id Mr. Hunt, 
that he considered the property virtually given away. '* Had our 
place and our property," he adda, " been feirly captured, I diould 
have preferred it. I should not feel as if I were disgraced." 
, All these may be unmerited suspicions ; but it certainly is a ciroum-** 
stance strongly corroborative of them, that Mr. M*Dougal, shortly af-^ 
ler concluding this agreemetit, became a membiMr of the North*west 
Company, and received a share productive of a handsooM income. 



NofhingwaB allowed for 






DOLLARS. 


170 mink skios 


wortbeeeh . 


40 


22 raccoon 
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), * 


40 


38 lyw 
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>» * 


. 200 


18 fox 


99 


99 • 


. loo 


106,, 




,, • 


. 150 


71 black bear 


,9 


,, • 


. 400 


16 iprizxiy bear 


*9 


»> - 


. 1000 
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CHAPTER LX, 

Arriv^^ of a strangft sail-^Agitatien at Aftoria — ^Warlikf oflTer of Comcomly-^Aptoria 
taken possession of by tl^e British— Indignatioa of Comcomly at the conduct of 
his Bon-in-law. 

On thamorniDg 0f the SOthof NoTomb^ri a sail waadaieried doubling 
Cape Disappointmaot. It aaoQie to aiicbaF id Baker's iMiy , and proted 
to be a ship of war. Of what natioiit was now the aniious inquiry. 
If English, why did it come alone 1 where was the merohaBt Teisel that 
was to haye aoeompaftied il9 If Afderieab, what was to beoeiae ^f the 
newly acquired possessioti of the North-west Company? 

In this dilemma, M'Tatish, in all haste, loaded two barges with all 
the packages of furs bearing the mark of the North-west Company, and 
made off for Tongue point, three miles up the riyer. There he waa to 
await a preeoncerted signal firom M'Dougal, on aseertaining the cba^ 
racter of the shipi If it should proye American, M^Tayish would haye 
a foir start atod eould bear off bis rich cargo to the interior. It is sin- 
gular that this prompt mode of conyeying yaluable, but easily traoa- 
portable effects, beyond the reach of a hostile ship, should not have 
suggested itself while the property belonged to Mr. Astor. 

In the mean time, H*Dougal, who sUU remained nominal chief at 
the tbrt, launched a canoe» manned by nien recently In the employ of 
the American Fur Company, and steered for the ship^ On the way^ 
he instnieled his men to pus themselyes for AmericaM or EngUshmeti, 
aooofding to the exlgendea of the ease. 

The vessel preyed to be the British sloop of war Haeoon, of twenty* 
sit guns, and one hundred and twenty men, commanded by Oaptain 
Black. According to the account of that officer, the frigate Phoebe, and 
the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had sailed in convoy of thi| 
Isaac Todd fk^am Rio Janeiro, On board of the Fhmbe, Mr* John M *Do- 
nald, a partner of the North-west Company> embarked as passenger, 
to profit by the anticipated catastrophe at Astoria. The convoy was 
separated by stress of vreather off Cape Hom« The (hree ships of war 
came together again at the island of Juan Fernandez, their appointed 
rendesyous^ bat waited in vain for the Isaac Todd. 

In the mean time, intelligence was received of the mischief that 
Commodore Porter was doing among the British whale riiips. Com- 
modore Hillyer Immediately set sail in quest of him, with the Phcebe 
and the Cherub, transferring Mr. M'Donald to the Racoon^ and ordering 
diet vessel to prooe^ to the Celumbiat 
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aifl ARIUVAL OF THE RACOON. 

The officers of the Raqpon were in high spirits. The agents of the 
North-west GompaDy, in iostigatiog the expedition, had talked of im- 
mense booty to be made by the fortunate captors of Astoria. Mr. 
McDonald had kept up the excitement during the voyage, so that not 
a midshipman but revelled in dreams of ample prize-money, nor a 
lieutenant that would have sold his chance for a thousand pounds. 
Their disappointment, therefore, may easily be conceived, when they 
learned that their warlike attack upon Astoria had been forestalled by 
a snug commercial arrangement ; that their anticipated booty had be- 
come British property in the regular course of traffic, and that all this 
had been effected by the very company which had been instrumental 
in getting them sent on what they now stigmatized as a fool's errand. 
They felt as if they had been duped and made tools of, by a set of shrewd 
men of traffic, who had employed' them to crack the nut, while they 
carried off the kernel. In a word, M'Dougal found himself so ungra- 
ciously received by his countrymen on board of the ship, that he was 
glad to cut short his visit, and return to shore. He was busy at the 
fort, making preparations for the Captain of the Racoon, when his 
one-eyed Indian father-in-law made his appearance, with a train of 
Chinook warriors, all painted and equipped in warlike style. 

Old Comcomly had beheld, with dismay, the arrival of a ''big war 
canoe" displaying the British flag. The shrewd old savage had be- 
come something of a politician in the course of his daily visits at the 
fort. He knew of the war existing between the nations, but knew 
nothing of the arrangement between M'Dougal and M'Tavish. He 
trembled, therefore, for the power of his white son-in-law, and the 
new fledged grandeur of his daughter, and assembled his warriors in 
all haste. ''King George,'' said he, '' has sent his great canoe to de- 
stroy the fort, and make slaves of all the inhabitants, ^all we suffer 
it ? The Americans are the first white men that have fixed themselves 
in the land. They have treated us like brothers. Their great chief 
has taken my daughter to be his squaw : we are, therefore, as one 
people." 

His warriors all determined to stand by the Americans to the last, 
and to this effect they came painted and armed for battle. Comcomly 
made a spirited war speech to his son-iurlaw. He offered to kill 
every one of King George's men that should attempt to land. It was 
an easy matter. The ship could not approach within six miles of the 
fort; the crew could only land in boats. The woods reached to the 
water's edge ; in these, he and his warriors would conceal themidveSy 
and shoot down the enemy as fast as they put foot on shore. . 

M'Dougal wasi, doubtless, properly sensible of this parental devo- 
tion on the part of his savage father-in-law, and perhaps a little re- 
buked by the game spirit, so opposite to his own. He assured Com- 
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comly, however, that his solicitude for the safety of himself and the 
princess was superfluous; as, though the ship belonged to King George, 
her crew would not injure the Americans, nor their Indian allies. He 
advised him and his warriors, therefore, to lay aside their weapons and 
war shirts, wash off the paint from their faces and bodies, and appear 
like clean and civil savages, to receive the strangers courteously. 

Comcomly was sorely puzzled at this advice, which accorded so 
little with his Indian notions of receiving a hostile nation ; and it was 
only after repeated and positive assurances of the amicable intentions 
of the strangers that he was induced to lower his fighting tone. He 
said something to his warriors explanatory of this singular posture of 
affairs, and in vindication, perhaps, of the pacific temper of his son- 
in-law. They all gave a shrug and an Indian grunt t)f acquiescence, 
and went off sulkily to their village, to lay aside their weapons for the 
present. 

The proper arrangements being made for the reception of Captain 
Black, that officer caused his ship^s boats to be manned, and landed 
with befitting state at Astoria. From the talk that had been made by 
the North-west Company, of the strength of the place, and the arma- 
ment they had required to assist in its reduction, he expected to find a 
fortress of some importance. When he beheld nothing but stockades 
and bastions, calculated fdr defence against naked savages, he felt an 
emotion of indignant surprise, mingled with: something of the ludi- 
crous. **Is this the fort," cried he, *' about which I have heard so 
much talking? D— n jpae, but I'd halter it down in two hours, with a 
four pounder!" 

When he learned, however, the amount of rich furs that had been 
passed into the hands of the North-westers, he was outrageous, and in-* 
'sisted that an inventory should be taken of all the property purchased 
of the Americans, "with a view to ulterior measures in England, for 
the recovery of the value from th^ North-west Company." 

As he grew cool, however, he gave over all idea of preferring such 
a claim, and reconciled himself, as well as he could, to the idea of 
having beeen forestalled by his bargaining co-adjutors. 

On the 12th of December, the fate of Astoria was consummated by a 
regular ceremonial. Captain Black, attended by his officers, entered 
the fort, caused the British standard to be erected, broke a bottle of 
wine, and declared, in a loud voice, that he took possession of the esta- 
blishment and of the country, in the name of his Britannic majesty, 
changing the name of Astoria to that of Fort George. 

The Indian warriors, who had offered their services to repel the 
strangers,'were present on this occasion. It was explained to them as 
being a friendly arrangement and transfer, but they shook their heads 
grimly, and considered it an act of subjugation of their ancient allies. 
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The^ n^^ettad that they had complied wftii M^DougaVs wiihei, inlays 
iag Mide thdir aniia» add ramtrksed» Uiat» bow^irer the AmertoaM 
might eoneear Ihi fiet, they were undoubtedly all tlatea ; oor eouM 
Ihey be penuaded of the eontrary, until they b^d the BaMMm depAH 
without taking away any prisomeirs. 

As to Goaioomiy, he no longer prided himself upon hi0 whilil eeo-^ 
is-ia#, but, whenever he was adted about hitn, §hock hit bead# and 
replied) that hif daughter had made a teiatake, and* inatead of getlfng 
a groat warrior for a husband, had married herielf to a squaw. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

AfHfil of the ^ Pedlar at A«Corift-*-«i«akktt h& ofthe ottoli l M l iMM i m ! Pc p ^ilum 
of several ofth« compasy-i^Tragical story told by the s<|[uaw of Pierre Dorioik-* 
Fate of Reed and Ms companions — Attempts of Mur. Astor to renew his enterprise 
'^oDfsd^^isbneal^-'ConflftQdiiig otowfttions and refleotifas^ 

HAvmo given the catasbrophe at the fort of Aaloria, H remaim iio# 
but to nether up e few loose ends of this widely exctirsive narrative, 
and conclude. On the 28th of February, the brig Pedlar anchored in 
Columbia river. It will be recollected Ihat Mr. Hunt had purchaeed 
this vessel at the Sandwich islands, to lake off 4he furs toltected at the 
factory, and to restore the Sandwich islanders to their homes. When 
that gentleman learned, boiirever, the precipitate and aumtnaty manner 
in which the property had been t)argained away by Mr. M'Dougal, he 
expressed his indignation in the atrongeat terms, and defetmined to 
make an eflbrt to get back the furs. As soon as his wishes were known 
in this respect, M*Dougal eame to soubd him on behalf of the Nerth-^ 
west Company, intimating that he had no doubt the peltries might be 
¥eptn^hased at an advance of fifty per eenl^ This overture was not eal- 
culated to sooth Ae angry fe^iogs of Mr. Aunt, and his Indignation was 
complete, when he discovered that M'Dougal had beeomea partner of 
the ilortfa-west Company, and h«i actually been 00 eince the %M of 
December. He had kept his partnership a secret, however, and re* 
tailed ^e papers of the PaelSe Fur Company in his possesaieii; and 
had continued to aet as Mr. Asloif>'s agent, though two of the parteera 
of the other company, Mr. M'Keneie and Mr. Clarke, vrwe pwa a at . 
He had, moreover, divulged to his new aasociatea dl that he knew as 
to Mr. Aster's plans and affairs, and hlHl made copies of his busineM 
letters for their perusal. 

Mr, Hunt now consUtorM the vrhole oefiduot of M'Dougal hollow 
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and ooUuAtTe. His oalf Ihoiij^ WH, l&errfore, te g^ all thd papcif 
of Iha ooneera out of hia handii aad Mog tha buaittaai ia a doai ; far 
tba iDUnrasts ol Mr« Astot jm% yet completely at atake ( (ba drafla «f 
tba Norih-w6al CoAi^Ay fai Ua f^Tour^ for tbe pafehaafd mopay^ mi 
hafifig yet boeB oMaiMd. Wiifa ^offie diCfi^Uy be auoeaoded to get-i- 
tkig paaaeaaion of Iha papam^ Tha billa or drafjta ward deli? ened wHb*- 
out baaitatioo. Tbe laUar be r(»flMt|ed Mr. Aator by aoqie of bia 
Mioaiataa* wbo Mio about to croas tt^ eo^tinaat to New York» thif 
done, he embarked on board the Pedlar, oo tba ^d of April, aaa#ili-^ 
paiakd by tiro of the eterka, Mr. Setoo and Mr. Habey, aad bade a 
fi&al adiao to Aaloria. 

Tba next day, April Ath^ M«ssi9» Clarke, M'Keneia, Pavid Stisart> 
aod auch of the Astoriaoa aa bad not eotared into the aarviae of tbn 
Nx^f(fa--weat Gompany, aet out to arena the Roeky mouAtaioa^ It iafiot 
our intantioa to take tbe raadw another jo«rney aoroea those ? u^^ 
barriara ; but we will slief) forward with the travellers to a diataoae ob 
tiieir way, merely to rriate thmr inlervtew with a cbaraetor akaady 
noted in thia work. 

Aa the party ware prooeadiiig \xp tbe Coluaabia, near the mouth of 
tbe Wallab-Wallah river, several Indian canoes put off from Iho 
riiore lo overteka them, and a voiee called upon tb^ ib Freqcb, aad 
rvqcmled them to stop. They aeeordtngly put to shore, and wero 
joiaad by thoae in the canoea. To tfaair sitfprise, Ibey recognized in 
the pemHi who bad bailed ibom tbe Indtan wife of Pierre Dorion, ac* 
companied by her two ^klreo. She bad a story to tell, iavolviag tba 
fate of aeveral of our uAiortunate advoi^urers. 

Mr. John Reed, the Hibernian, it will bo remembered^ had beeai 
detached during the summer to the SairiiLe nv«er. His party conaisied 
of four Canadians, Grilles Le Glare, Francois Laody, Jean Baptiato 
Turcot, and Andr6 La GhapeUe, together with two hunters, Pier^ 
Dorion and Pierre Delauaay; Dmon, «6 usual, being aoooffipanied by 
his wife and diildreii. The objeets of Ibis expedition twiero twofoU : 
to trap beaver, and lo search for the three hunters, Robkison, Hoback, 
and Rizner. 

In the course of the autumn, Reed lost one man, Laiidry, bf 
death; another one. Pterin D^aimay, wbo was <rf a sulietf, per- 
verse disposition, left him in a moody fit, and was oevar heard ^^-^ 
terwards. Tbe number of bis party was not, however, reduced by 
these losses, as tbe three buntero, Robis»oa, Hoback, and Rieoer, had 
joined It. 

Reed ftow.built a bouse on tbe Snake river, for their wkiteir quoiava^ 
which being eompdeled, tbe party set about trapping. Rlisar, Le 
Clerc, and Pierre D(»*ion, went about five diays' joumoy looii Iba 
wintering bouse, to a part of tbe oountry weU atoekod !with bt^ver. 
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Ml INTREPIDITY OF 1X)RI0N*8 WIFE. 

Here they put up a hut, and proceeded to trap wiib great sacceaB. 
While the men were out hunting, Pierre Dorion'a wife remdned at 
home to dress the skins and prepare the meals. She wa&thos employed 
one evening ahout the beginning of January, cooking the supper of the 
hunters, when she heard footsteps, and Le Clerc staggered, pale and 
bleeding, into the hut. He Informed her that a party of savages had 
autprised them, while at theit traps, and had killed Rizner and her 
husband. He had barely strength left to give this information , when 
he sank upon the ground.. 

The poor woman saw that the only chance for life was instant flight, 
but in this exigency showed that presence of mind and for(» of cha- 
racter for which she had frequently been noted. With great dif- 
ficulty, she caught two of the horses belonging to the party. Then 
collecting her clothes, and a small quantity of beaver meat and dried 
salmon, she packed them upon one of the horses, and helped the 
wounded nian to mount upon it. On the other horse she mounted 
with her two children, and hurried away from this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, directing her flight for Mr, Reed's establishment. On the 
third day, she descried a number of Indians on horseback proceeding 
in an easterly direction.* She immediately dismounted wiUi her 
children, and helped Le Clerc likewise to dismount, aqd all concealed 
themselves. Fortunately they escaped the sharp eyes of the savages, 
but had to proceed with the utmost caution. That night, they slept 
without fire or water; «he managed to keep her children warm in her 
arms ; but before morning, poor Le Clerc died. 

With the dawn of day, the resolute woman resumed her course, 
and, on the fourth day, reached the bouse of Mr. Reed. It was de- 
serted, and all around were marks of blood and signs of a furious 
massacre. Not doubting that Mr. Reed and his party had all fallen 
victims, she turned in fresh horror from the spot. For two days she 
continued hurrying forward, ready to sink for want of food,^but more 
solicitous about her children than herself. At length she reached a 
range of the Rocky mountains, near the upper part of the Wallah- 
Wallah river. Here she chose a wild lonely ravine, as her place of 
winter refuge. 

She. had fortunately a buffalo robe and three deer skins ; of these, 
and of pine bark and cedar branches, she constructed a rude wigwam, 
which she pitched beside a mountain spring. Having no other food, 
she killed the two horses, and smoked their flesh. The skins aided 
to cover her hut. Here she dragged out the winter, with no other 
company than her two children. Towards the middle of March, her 
provisions were nearly exhausted. She therefore packed up the re- 
mainder, slung It on her back, and with her helpless little ones, set 
'^t again on her wanderings. Crossing the. ridge of mountaioa, she 
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deseeDded to the banks of the Wallah-Wallah, and kept along them 
until she arrived where that river throws itself into ihe Columbia. She 
was hospitably received and entertained by the Wallah-Wallahs, and 
had been nearly two weeks among them, when the two canoes 



On being interrogated, she cqvild assign no reason for this murderous 
attack of the savages; it appeared to be perfectly wanton and unpro* 
yoked. Some of the Astorians supposed it an act of butchery by a 
roving band of Blackfeet; others, however, and with greater probabi-^ 
lity of correctness, have ascribed it to the tribe of Pierced-nose Indians, 
in revenge for the death of their comrade hanged by order of Mr. 
Clarke. If so, it shows that these sudden and apparently wanton out* 
breakings of sanguinary violence on the part of savages, have often 
some previous, though perhaps remote, provocation. 

The narrative of the Indian woman closes the checkered adventures 
of some of the personages of this motley story ; such as the honest 
Hibernian Reed, and Dorion the hybrid interpreter. Turcot and La 
Chapelle were two of the men who fell off from Mr. Crooks in the 
course of his wintry journey, and had subsecjuently such disastrous 
times among the Indians. We cannot but feel some sympathy with 
that persevering trio of Eentuckians, Robinson, Rizner, *and Hobadi; 
who twice turned back when on their way homeward, and lingered in 
the wilderness to perish by the hands of savages. 

The return parties from Astoria, botli by sea and land, experienced 
on the way as many adventures, vicissitudes, and mishaps, as the far^ 
lamed heroes of the Odyssey ; they reached their destination at dif- 
ferent times, bearing tidings to Mr. Astor of the unfortunate termina- 
tion of his enterprise. 

That gentleman, however, was not disposed, even yet, to give the 
matter up as lost. On the contrary, his spirit was roused by what he 
considered ungenerous and unmerited conduct on the part of the North- 
west Company. ''After their treatment of me,'' said he, in a letter 
to Mr. Hunt, *' I have no idea of remaining quiet and idle." He de- 
termined, therefore, as soon as circumstances would permit, to resume 
his enterprise. 

At the return of peace, Astoria, with the adjacent country, reverted 
to the United States by the treaty of Ghent, on the principle Of status 
ante helium, and Captain Riddle was despatched in the sloop of war 
Ontario, to take formal possession. 

In the winter of 1815, a law was passed by congress, prohibiting all 
traffic of Rritish traders within th6 territories of the United States. 

The favourable moment seemed now to Mr. Astor to have arrived 
for the revival of his favourite enterprise, but new difficulties had 
grown up to impede it. The North-west Company were now in com- 
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plete oceopitioii of Ihe Colambia dyer, and itsdiirftrikiUtry streaiM, 
holdiDg the pests which he had established, and carrying en a trsMie 
throughout the neighbouring [region, In defiance of th^ priAibitorf 
law of congtress, ii^oh, in eff^t, wiu a dead letter beyond the moun- 
taina. 

To disposaess Ihem, would be an undertaking of almost a belligerent 
nature : for their agents and retainers were well armed and skilled in 
the use of weapons, as is usual with Indian traded. The ferocious and 
bloody contests whidi had taken place between the riTal tradtnig par- 
lies of the Tforth-west and Hudson's Bay Companies, had shown what 
mi^t be expected Arom coinmerciiil feuds in the lawless depths of the 
wildemeM. Mr. Astor did not think it advisable, therefore, to at- 
tempt the matter without the protection of the American flag; under 
which his people might rally in Case of need. He accordingly made 
an inform^ overture to the President of tte United States, Mr. Madi- 
son, through Mr. GaHathi, ofifering to renew his enterprise, and to re- 
establish Astoria, provided' H would bd protected by the American flag,, 
and made a milRary post r stating that the whole force required would 
not exceed a lieutenant's command* 

The applicatioq, approved and recommended by Mr. Gallatin, one 
of the most enlightened statesmen of our country, was favorably re- 
ceived, but too step was taken in consequence; the president not being 
disposed, in all probability, to commit himself by any direct coun- 
tenance or overt act* Discouraged by this suplneness on the pairt of 
flie government, Mr. Astor did not think fit to renew his overtOres in 
a more formal matmer, and the fevotiraUe moment for the le-oecupa- 
tion of Astoria was suflere<^ to pass tmrmproved. 

The British trading establishments were thus eAabkd, without mo- 
lestation, toMke deep tteir rooll, and extend tbdr ramtficatioDs in 
despite of the prohibition of congress, untU they bad spread tfaemselveB 
over the rich field of enterprise opened by Mr. Astor. Ilie BriHsli 
government soon began to perceive the importance of this regfo<i, and 
to desire to include it within their territorial domaina. A qoestioa haa 
consequently risen as to the ri^t % the sofl, and has become one of the 
most perplexing now open between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. In the first treaty rdative to it, under dato of October tOth, 
1818, the question was left tmsettledl and It was agreed that the 
country on the north-wefitt coast of America, westward of the ftocky 
mountains, claimed by either nation, should be open to the inhabitanis 
of both for ten years, for th6 purposes of trade, *wilh the equal right of 
navigating all its rivers. When these ten years had expired, k sub- 
sequent treaty, fn 1828, extended the arrangement to fen addMonal 
years. So the matter stands at present. 

On casting back our eyes over the series of events we have recorded. 
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weitenbiteiob loiltiiiNitAliieliihiffe cf -ttw gieaticoti il i wc M on- 
dertd«g 4o an} iaaU in tbe setem^, mr xmimnxm in the ttMutilQ of 
a, (mthe pftrt dftlie projector, it mvati a magmlBceBl «nfeiipiii^-;^Mlt 
eonoerted tnd oanMI oih, wUhoirt ragwd to MGieQltiel or »peam. 
A 8ticoflB8i(>a of Mhrerm ciroimisttiitM and orosi purposef> however^ 
bMet it a)m<i9( from the outset; itovm of ttom, In fact, arlBhigfrofla 
neglect of the orders and idgtemttont of Mr. Adtor . The ftrst oif ]i)^iiif 
blow was the fess^f the TotiqiJiD> wbidi deavly would aot ha^e bajHt 
petted, had Mr. Aster's en*i»eiC itajaiiclJDiis ififli vegard to IbaliaAhrti 
he^n aflevided to. Bad thfis ship performed her Toyage p ttogpew a udfy 
and revislled Asloiialti doe time, the tftrife of the eataUtehnent itmU 
hare taten its preooacerted oourae, aad the spirits of all ebnedhiBd 
been kepi up by la eeftfident ptospedt of slieeeis. Her ditoal )eata4* 
stro[Aie striick a ditll Into «v^y fawmrt, and prepared the Way lar Miab^ 
sequefit despoti4e«»cy. 

Another cause of embarrassment and loss was the depaflira f mn die 
plan of Mr. Akor, as to t&e Wfage of the Beairer, aubsfe^pieiil to her 
TiiftiDg Asisria. I9ie vaiiotioa from lUs flaii prodiieed a sedeiof 
cross ptarrpeses, diia^lreas lo the estaUishaMBt, and detaiaod Mr. H wt 
abseat from kik post, wfaea Ms presence there w^ <af Tital Itipocltaea 
to the enterprise t so esseilitf is it for an ageat, m any <great andi^aa* 
pKeated uddertakitig, to execute faithfally, aad to tbe l^ler» ffae part 
aMrk'Od out for him by the master miad whieh has ooaaeerled (he ^de^ 

The breaking out of the war between the Uailed States and fireot 
Britain, multlpKed the hazards mi embarrassments of the enterprise. 
The disappointment as lo eoatvoy, rendered it difficult to keep tip r^ 
uiforoemeBtsandsopipKes; and the loss of ^ Lark added to the tissue 
of misadventures. 

lliat Mr. A^»tor buttled resolutely againat eiwrydtlftoulty^ mdipursued 
Ms course in defiance of etery lo», h« been siMoietiUy shown. Had 
he been seconded by suitable agents, and propedy preleoled by gcfverft* 
ment, the ultimvte faifure of his planmi]^ yet have been a^cted. H 
was his great tiHsfortune, that his agents were not lidbued wilh hia 
&9m spirit. Some had not capacity sufficient to eomptnhead the nstri 
iiattire and extent of his scheme; ethers were aMen in fseling and i»« 
terest, and had been brought up in the service of a rival ^oaiipany. 
Whatever syrapalhtes they might originally have had with htm, were 
impaired, if not destroyed by the war. They looked upon his cause as 
desperate, and only conadered bow they mi^aiake inlerest to regain 
a situation under their former employers. The ijbsence of. Mr. Hmt, 
fee onty real representative of Mr. Astor, at the time ef the eapituMtien 
with the North-west Company, completed ft© series of cress purposes. 
Had that gentleman been present, the transfer, in all probaWWty, 
wouM not have taken place. 

21* 
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It is paiflfdl^ at all tioies, to gee a grand and beneficiri stroke of ge- 
flitis fail of lis aim, bv^ we regret the Cedliire of this enterprise io a na- 
tiooal poiBt of Tiew; for, bad it been crowned with socoess, it would 
have redounded greatly to the advantage and eztensioQ of our com- 
merce« The profits drawn from the country in question by the Bri^ 
tisb For Company, though of ample amount, form no criterion l^y 
which to judge of the advantages (hat would have arisen had it been 
entirely in the h^nds of citizens of the United States. That company* 
as has t)een shown, is limited in the nature and scope of its operations, 
and can make but little use of the maritime facilities held out by an 
emporium and a harbour on that coast. In our hands, beside the roY-. 
ing bands of trappers and traders, the country would have been ex- 
plored and settled by industrious husbandmen ; and the fertite valleys^ 
bordering its rivers, and shut up among its mountains, would have 
been made to pour forth their agricultural treasure to contribute to the 
general wedth. 

In respect to commerce we should have had a line of trading posts 
from the Mississippi and the llissouri across the Rocky mountains, form* 
ing a high road from the great regions of the west to the shores of the 
Pacific, We should have had a fortified post and port at the mouth of 
the Columbia, commanding the trade of that river and its tributaries^ 
and ot a wide extent of country and sea-coast; carrying on an active 
and profitable commerce with the Sandwich islands^ and a direct and 
frequent communication with China. In a word, Astoria might have 
realized the anticipations of Mr. As(tor, so well understood and appre- 
ciated by Mi*. Jefferson, in gradually becoming a icommercial empire 
beyond the mountains, peopled by ** free and independent Americans^ 
and linked with us by ties of blood and interest." 

We repeat, t herefore, our sincere regret, that our government should 
have neglected the overture of Mr. Astor, and suflered tbe moment to 
pass by, when full possession of this region mi^t have been taken 
qufetly, as a matter of course, and a military post establidied, with- 
out dispute, at Astoria. Our statesmen have become sensible, wben too 
late, of the importance of this measure. Bills have repeatedly been 
brought into congress for the purpose, but without success ; and our 
rightful possessions on that coast, as well as our trade on the Pacifio, 
have no rallying point protected by the national flag, and by a military 
force. 

In the mean time, the second period of ten years is fast elapsing. In 
1838, Ihe question of title wjU again come up, and most probably, Iq 
the present amicable 'state of our relations with Great Britain, will be 
again postponed. Every year, however, the litigated claim is growing 
in importance. There is no pride so jealous and irritable as the pride 
of territory. As one wave of emigration after another rolls inlo tlio 
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^ vast regioEis of the west, aod our settlements stretch towards the Rocky 

, mountains, the eager eyes of our pioneers will pry beyond, and they 

I will become impatient of any barrier or impediment in the way of what 

, they consider a grand outlet of our empire. Should any circumstance, 

therefore, unfortunately occur to disturb the present harmony of the 

, two nations, this ill-adjusted question, which now lies dormant, may 

suddenly start up into one of belligerent import, and Astoria become 

the watchword in a contest for dominion on the shores of the Pacific. 
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Dbaft of a Petihon to Congress, sent by Mr. AsTcm in 1812. 

To the Hoaourable the Senate and House of Representatiyes of the United States^ 
in Congress assembled, 

The Petition of the American Fur Company reiq>ectfully showeth : 

That the trade with the several Indian tribes of North America has, for many 
years past, been almost exclusively carried on by the merchants of Canada ; who, 
liaying formed powerful and^extensive associationi| for that purpose, being aided by 
British capital, and being encouraged by the favour aild protection of the British 
Government, could not be opposed, with any prospect of success, by individuals of 
the United States. 

That by means of the above trade, thus systematically pursued, not only the in- 
habitants of the United States have been deprived of commercial profits and advan- 
tages, to which they appear to have just and natural pretensions, but a great and 
dangerous influence has been established over the Indian tribes, difficult to be 
counteracted, and capable of being exerted at critical periods, to the great injury 
and annoyance of our frontier settlements. 

That in order to obtain at least a part of the above trade, and more particularly 
that which is within the boundaries of the United States, your petitioners, in the 
years 1808, obtained an act of incorporation from the state of New York, whereby 
they are enabled, with a competent capital, to carry on the said trade with the tur 
dians in such mann^ as may be conformable to the laws and regulations of the 
United States, in relation to such commerce. 

That the capital mentioned in the said act, amounting to one million of dollars, 
having been duly formed, your petitioners entered with zeal and alacrity into those 
large and imp(»rtant arrangements, which were necessary for, or conducive to, the 
object of their incc^poration ; and among other things, purchased a great part of 
the stock in trade, and trading etablisbments, of the Michilimackinac Company of 
Canada. Your petitioners also, with the expectation of great ptik]$lic and private 
advantage from the use of the said establishments, ordered, during the spring and 
«ummer of 1810, an assortment of goods from England, suitable for the Indian 
trade; which, in consequence of the President's proclamation of November of that 
year, were shipped to Canada instead of New York, and have been transported, 
under a very heavy expense, into the interior of the country. But as they could 
not legally be brought into the Indian country within the boundaries of the United 
States, they have been stored on the island of St. Joseph, in lake Huron, where they 
now remain. 

Your petitioners, with great deference and implicit submission to the wisdom of 
the national legislature, beg leave to suggest for consideration, whether they have 
not some claim to national attention and encour^ement, from the nature and impor- 
tance of tilieir undertaking ; which, though hazardous and uncertain as it concerns 
their private emolument, must, at any rate, redound to the public security and ad- 
vantage. If their undertaking shall appear to be of the description given, they 
^ould further suggest to your honourable bodies, that unless they can procure a 
regular supply for the trade in which they are engaged, it may languish, and be 
finally abandoned by American citizens ; when it wul revert to its former channel 
villi luldition^, and perhaps mih irresistible, power. 

Under these circumstances, and upon all those considerations of public policy 
which will present themselves to your honourable bodies, in connexion with those 
9l)lfP9ady mentioned, your petitioners respectfully pray that a law may be passed to 
«8a|4e the Pre^identy or any of the heads of departments actiiig under his authority, 
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to grant permits kt Uie hitrodiictioii of goods necessary for ^le sofiply of tiie bt- 
dIanB, mto the Indian eonntry that is within the boundaries of the United States^ 
under sndi regulations, and with such reitrictions, as may secure the public re- 
Tenne and promote the public welfare. 

And yonr petitioners BhaU ever pray, &c. 
, In witness whereof, the common seal of the American Fur Company is hereunto 

affixed, the day of March, 18111. 
s hy order of the Corporation. 

AN ACT to enable the American Fur Company, and other citizens, to introdnee 
goods necessary for the Indian trade into the territories within the boundaries 
of the United States. 

Whbbbas, the public peace and welfare require that the native Indian tribes, re- 
siding within the boundaries of the United States, should receive their necessary 
supplies under the authority and flrom the citizens of the United States : Therefore^ 
be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
congress assembled, that it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, 
or any of the heads of departments, thereunto by him duly authorized, from time 
to time to grant permits to the American Fur Company, their agents or factors, or 
any other citizens of the United States engaged in the Indian trade, to introduce 
into the Indian country within the boundaries of the United States, such goods, 
wares, and merchandise, as may be necessary for the said trade, under such regu- 
lations and restrictions as the said President or heads of departments may judge 
proper ; any law or regulation to the contrary in anywise, notwithstanding. 



Lbttbr fkom Ma. Oaijlatin to Mr. Astor, datrd 

N0W Yor^, Ajuguit b, 188$. 

^ Dear Sir, — ^In compliance with your request, I will state such facts as I recollect, 
touching the subjects mentioned in your letter of the 28th ult. I maybe mistaken 
respecting dates and details, and will only relate general facts, whldi 1 well re- 
member. 

In conformity with the treaty of 1T94 vnth Great Britain, the citizens and stibjects 
of each country were permitted to trade with the Indians residing in the territories 
of the other party. The reciprocity was altogether nominal. Since the conquest 
of Canada, the British had inherited firom the French the whole Air trade, through 
the great lakes and their communications, with all the western Indians, whether 
residing in the British dominions or the United States. They kept the important 
western posts on those lakes till about the year 1797. And the defensive Indian war, 
which the United States had to sustain from 17^ to 1795, had still more alienated 
the Indians, and secured to the British their exclusive trade, carried through the 
lakes, wherever the Indians in that quarter lived. No Atnerican could, without 
imminent danger of property and life, carry on that trade, even within the United 
States, by the way of either Michilimackinac or St. Mary's. And independent of 
the loss of commerce, Great Britain was enabled to preserve a most dangerous in- 
fluence oyer our Indians. 

It was under these circumstances that you communicated to our government the 
pfospect you had to be able, and your intention, to purchase one half of the interest 
of the Canadian Fur Company, engaged in trade by the way of Michilimaddnae 
with our own Indians. You wished to know whether the plan met with the appro- 
bation of government, and how far you could rely on its protection and enconn^- 
ment. This overture was received with great satisfaction by Uie administration, 
and Mr. Jefferson, then President, vnrote you to that effect. I was also directed, as 
secretary of the treasury, to write to you an official letter to the same purpose. On 
investigating the subject, it was found that the executive had no authority to give 
you any direct Md ; and f believe that you received nothing more than an entire ap- 
probation of your plan, and general assurances of the protection due to every 
citizen engaged in lawful and useful pursuits. 

You did effect the contemplated purchase, but in what year I do not reeoUeet 
Immediately before the war, you rq[»resented that a large quantity of merduadist 
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inleiiAed for tbe hidiam trade, and SntfadiBg arms aad mimitunit of war, bel6«0Bg 
to that ooiteeni of whidi yoo owned one hal^ was dqMM&ted at a poet on lake Huron, 
within the British dominions; that in order to prerent their ultisMtely falling into 
the hands of Indians who might prore hostile, you were desirous to try to have them 
oonyeyed into the United States ; foot that you were prerented by the then existing 
law of non interoonrse with the British dominions. 

The executive coold not annul the provisions of that law. But I was directed to 
instruct the collectors on the lakes, in case you or your agents diould voluntarily 
bring in and deliver to them any purts of the goods above mentioned, to receive and 
keep them in their guard, and not to commence prosecutions untii further instruc- 
tions : the intention being then to apply to congress for an act remitting the for- 
feiture and penalties. I wrote accordingly, to that effect, to the collectors of 
Detroit and Michilimackinac. 

The attempt to obtain the goods did not, however succeed ; and I cannot say how 
far the foilure injured yoo. But the war proved fatal to another much more eitensivo 
and important enterprise. 

Previous to that time, but I also forget the year, you had undertaken to carry on 
a trade on your own account, though 1 believe under the New York charter of the 
American Fur Company, with the Indians west of the Rocky mountains. This pro-* 
ject was also communicated to government, and met, of course, with its ftill appro* 
bation, and best wishes for your success. You carried it on tbe most extensive 
scale, sending several ships to the mouth of the Columbia river, and a larg^ party by 
land across the mountains, and finaDy founding the establishment of Astoria. 

This unfortunately fell into the hands of the enemy during the war, from circum- 
stances with which I am but imperfectly acquainted— being then absent on a foreign 
raisBion. I returned, in September, 1815, and sailed again on a mission to France 
in June, 1816. During that period 1 visited Washington twice—in October or No- 
vember, 1815, and in Mairch, 1810. On one of those two occasions, and 1 believe 
on the last, you mentioned to me that you were disposed once more to renew the 
attempt, and to re-establish Astoria, provided you had the protection of Uie Ame- 
rk^n flag; for whidi purpose a lieutenant's command would be suiBcient to you. 
You requested me to mention this to the president, whidi I did. Mr. Madison 
said he would consider the subject, and although he did not commit himself, I 
thought that he received the proposal favourably. The message was verbal, and I do 
not know whether the application was ever renewed in a more formal manner. I 
sailed soon after for Europe, and was seven years absent. 1 never bad the pleasure, 
since 1816, to see Mr. Mamson, and never heard again any thing concemipg the 
subject in question. 

I remain, dear sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

ALBERT GAULATIN. 
John Jacob Astoe, Esq. 

New York. 



Notices of thb present state of the Foe Teade, chieflt extracted feom an 

ARTICLE published IN SiLUMAN's JoUENAL FOP JANUARY, 1834. 

The North-west Company did not long enjoy the sway they bad acquired over the 
trading regions of the Columbia. A competition, ruinous in its expenses, which had 
long existed between them and the Hudson's Bay Company, ended in thdr downfhl 
and the ruin of most of the partners. The relics 6f the company became merged 
in the rival association, and the whole business was conducted under tbe name of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. 

This coalition took place in 1811. They then abandoned Astoria, and built a large 
establishment sixty miles up the river, on the rieht bank, which they called fort Van- 
couver. This was in a neighbourhood where provisions could be more readily procured, 
and where there wass less danger from molestation by any naval force. The com- 
pany are said to cary on an active and prosperous trade, and to give encouragement 
to settlers. They are extremely jealous, however, of any interference or pi^ipa^ 
tion in their trade, and monopolize it from the coast of the Pacific to the moantaiiis^ 
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aad far a Gonatdcrable extent Bortk tmd flouth. Tiie AAaricMitMd«rft awl tiof^peM 
wlio Tentoie acfOM the moiuitaias, instead of eajoyiagtbe participatMHi in the tmde 
•f the mer and its tributaries, that had been stipdated by treaty, are obliged to 
keep to the aoath, out of the traek of the Hudson's Bay parties. 

Mr. Astor has. withdrawn en^rely from the American Fur Cod^m^, as he bns, 
in foct, from active business of erevy kind. That eompany is now headed by Mr. 
Mamsay Cmoks; its princ^al establu^unent is at Michilimaiekinae, and it receives 
iteihirs firom the pest depending on that statioa^and Ihnn those on the Mississippi, 
Misseari, and Yellowntene riTers, and the great ranfs of country extending thenee 
to the Rocky mountains. This company hai steamboata in its employ, with which 
it ascends the rivers, and penetrates to a vast distance into the bosom of those re- 
gions ANnneriy so painfully explmred in keel*boats and barges, or by weary parties 
on. horseback and on foot. The first irruption of steamboats into the heart of these 
vast wildelmesses, is said to have caused the ntnost astonishment and afiHght among 
their savage inhabitants. . 

In addition to the main companies already mentioned, miner associations have 
been fbraed, which push their way in the most intr^ld manner to tiiie remote parts 
of the fhr west, and bayond the moMntain barriers. One of the moeX noted of these 
is AiAley^i femyy^ #w m S t. fMnm^ wluoh irap fur themselves, and drive an 
exiensiye trjde with the Indians. The spirit, enterprise, and hardihood of Ashley, 
aretheines of the hi^est eulogy in the far west, and hie adventures and exploits 
ftihiish abundance of frontier stories. 

Another oompany of one hundred and fifty persons firom New York, fiormed ia 
MSI, and headed l^ C^ptein Bonneville of the United States aurmy, has pushed its 
entffli^ses into tracks before but little known, and has teought considerable quui- 
titles of fiivs firom the region between the Rocky mountains imd the coasts of Mon- 
terey and Upper Ci^ilbmia, on the Buenaventura and Timpanogos rivers. 

The fur countries, firam the Pacific, east to the Reeky mountains, ane nowoccupied 
(eielae^ve of private combinations and Individual trappws and traders) by the Rus^ 
sians ; on the north-west, firom Bahring's Strait to Queen Charlotte^s Islasd, in north 
latitude fifty-three degrees, amd by t£e Hudson's Bay Company, thence south oC 
the Columbia river ; ^hSle Ashl^s company, and that under Captain Bonneville, 
take the Remainder of the re^pon to California. Indeed, the whole compass from 
the Mississippi to Ae Pacific Ocean is traversed in every direction. The mountains 
and ftwests, from the Arctic Sea to die Gnlf of Mexico, are threaded, through every 
maie by the hunter. Every river and tributary stream fVom the Columbia to the 
moults of the R>0 del- Norte, and firom the M'Keo^ie to the Colorado of the west, 
from their head spring to their junction, are searched and triq;)ped for beaver. Al- 
most all the-American furs, which do not belong to the Hudson's Bay Company, find 
their way to New York, and are either distributed thence for home consumption, 
or sent to foreign markets. 

The Hudson's Bay Company ship their furs from their factories of York fbrt and 
firom Moose river, on Hudson's Bay; their collection firom Grand river, &c., they 
flbip firom Canada ; and the collection from Columbia goes to London. None of their 
furs come to the United States, except through the London market. 

The export trade of furs from the United States is chiefly to London. Some quan- 
tities have been sent to Canton, and some few to Hamburgh; and an increasing 
export trade lA beaver, otter, nutria, and vicunia wool, prepared for the hatter's use, 
is carried on in Mexico. Some furs are exported firom Bidtimore, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, but the principal shipments from the United States are from New York to 
iiondott) from whence they are sent to Leipsic, a weU-known mart for furs, where 
they are disposed of during the great fair in that city, and distributed to every part 
of the continent. 

The United States import from South America, nutria, vicunia, cbjnchilla, and a 
law deer skins; also fur seals from the Lobos Islands, off the river Plate. A 
quantity of beaver, otter, &c., are brought annually from Santa FL Dressed furs 
iar edghigs, linings, caps, mufiis, &c., such as squirrel, gennet, fitch skins, and blue 
rabbit, are received firom the north of Europe ; also coney and hare's fur ; but the 
largest importations are from London, where is concentrated nearly the whole of 
4he North American fur trade. 

Such is the present state of the fur trade, by which it will appear that the extended 
i^iay of the Hudson's Bay Compai^, and its monopoly of the r^ion of which Astoria 
was the key, has qpierated to turn the main current of this opulent trade into the 
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mAts of Qtmit BrkftMi» aai to rtoder Londoii tke emporium instead of Now York; 
as Mr. Alter had ialeiided. 

We will «iibjoiir a few obaervatiQoo qb the animals sougjbft after in this traAo, 
extneied from tfaoaame iRtelttgeDtaoaroe witk the preeeding semarks, 

Of the fur4)earing animals, "the precious ermine/' so called byway of pre^emi* 
nenee, is ftead, of the host quality, only in the cold riegioBs of Europe and Asia.* 
ItBiteiaoftiM most perfect wiikeness, except the tip of its tail, which is of a bril* 
UaMt ehiaing UMk. With these Mack tips tadied on the skins, they are beai^ftilly 
spotted^ predueiag ameffaet often' imitated, but nerer equalled in other ftits. The 
cffmini is oC the gesns mustela (weasel), imd resembles the oommon weasel in ito 
ftfm; Is ftom ftmrteen to sixteen ki^es firom thedp of the nose to the end of the 
tail. Hie body is fi^m ten to twebe inches long. It liyes in hollow trees, river 
bnnka, and eapeoitf y in beesh forssis; preys on small birds, is Teiy shy, sleeping 
during the di^^, and enqptoying tiie night in search of food. The Air of the older 
anteuds is prefcRMd to tito younger. It is taken by sB«res and tnqis, and sometimes ' 
shot with Umit nrows* Attempts fasnFe been made to domesticato it ; but it is^x-^ 
tremely wiUI^ aadhas been found untameable. 

The sable can scarcely be called secesd tb the ermine. It is a natiTe of nortbem 
Eaurope, and Siberia, and is also of the geims mustela. In Snaeieda, Yakutsk, 
Tfarnisrhatlrw^ mid Russian Lapland, it is fionnd of the richest quality, and durkest 
eolDur. InitehabilsvitTeeemUestiMeranne. It pr^w on small squirrels and birds, 
sleeps by day, and prowls for food durine the night. It is so like the marten in every 
partieuiiiir ejmept Hs sixe, and the dark raade of its odour, that naturalists have not 
decided whether it is tiie ridiest and finest of the marten tribe, w a variety of that 
species.t E varies in dimensions firom eighteen to twenty inches. 

The vich dailL shades of the sable, and ^e snowy whiteness of the ermine, the 
yreat depth, and Ihe peeoMar, almost ilowii^ itoftnessof their skins and for, have 
combined t» gain them « ]^«forence in att countries, and in all ^es of the world. 
In this age, tlmy maintan ttie same relative estimate in regard to other fors, as when 
Ibsy marked ^e caidL of the proud crusader, snd wove emblaxoned in heraldry : but 
in anost European nations, th^ are now worn promiscuously by the opulent. 

The mastem firom NortlMrn Asia and the mountains of Kamsebatka are much su^ 
perior to the American, though in e^ery pack of American marten skhis there are 
a certain number which are beautifoUy shaded, and of a dark Inown olke oolour, 
of great dep^ and nchneas. 

NeoLt these in vidue, Jv enament end utilky, are tlie sea otter,' the nunk, and the 
fiery fox. 

ThefleryfoixistJiebiig^Tedof Asiii; is more briUiantfy cokmred and of finer 
ftff than any other of the genas. It is highly valued for die splendbur of its red 
edoor and the .fineness of ito for. E is 4he standard of value on the north-eastern 
coast of Asia. 

^%e«en otter, whicfa wus trst introduced into oommwce in 1725, from ^e Aleu- 
tian and Kmrile Iskmds, is an exceedingly fine, soft, dose for, jet black in winter, 
with a eilfcen gidss. Tlie Air of the young animal is of a beautifol brown colour. 
E: Is met with in greet ahunianee in EherhigVi Island, Ramsehadui, Aleutian and 
Fox islands, and is also taken on^ the opposite ooeste of North America. It is some- 
tians tdton with nets^ hnt mere firequemly with etebe and spears. Their food is 
prinsipuHy iobster mud «fter shell fish. 

in VNO fhrs had hseeme so scarce in flihsfia, that the supply was insufficient for 
tee demand in the Asia6eoo«ntriev. h was nt this time that ^le sea otter was in-i- 
trodnced inteithe maritete for Ghiaa^ The skins brou|^ such incredible prices, 
as to originate immediately setveral AmericiBn and British expeditions to the northern 
idaadsor the Pacifie, to Nootka sound, and the north-west coast of America ; but 
tiM Russians ataready had uossession oCthe tract whidi th^ now hold, and hat 



I ataready had possession oCthe tract whidi th^ now hold, and had ar^ 
ranged a trade for ^e sea jottor with the Koad^ tribes. Th^ do 4iot engross the 
trade, howerer ; tiie Amerisan imtb-west^trading ships preoure them', aH aknig the 
coast, Amn die ladbnsi 

At one period, die fur-seals formed no inconsiderable item In the trade. South 
Georgia, In south latitude flfty-tvo degrees, discovered in 1675, was explored by 

« An anim«l called the atoat, a kind of ermine, ia laid to be foond in Nortb AiQfriqt, but \prs,W 
ferior to the Earopean and Asiatic. . . r . -r- r- 

« The fineit ftir and the^darkeit eoloor are moat eateamed : and whether the difference nriaea from 
the age of the animal, or from aome peculiarity of location, ia not known. They do not vary more 
from the common mirteni than the AmUan horae from the shagtry Canadiao. 
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CqttaiB Cook in 1771 • The Americans immedittely commenced carrying seal liclns 
thence to China, where th^ obtained the most exorbitant -prices. One millloii two 
hundred thousand skins have been taken firom that island alone, and neariy an e<|ual 
number from^ the island of Desolation, since they were first resorted to for the pur- 
poses of commerce. 

The discovery ofthe South Shetlands, sixty-three degrees south latitude, in 1918, 
added sui^singly to the trade in Air seals. The number taken from the Soulb 
Shetlands in 1881 and 18^ amounted to three hundred and twenty thousand. 
This yalnable animal is now almost extinct in all these islands, owing to the exter- 
minating system adopted by the hunters. They are still taken on the Lobos Istahds, 
where the provident government of Montevideo Testrict the fishery, or hunting, 
within certain limits, which insures an annual return of the seals. At certain 
seasons these amphibia, for the purpose of renewing their coat, come up on the dark 
firowning rocks and precipices, where there is not a trace of vegetation. In the 
middle of January, the islands are partially cleared of snow, where a few patches 
of s)iort straggling grass spring up in fovourable situations; but the seals do 'not 
resort to it for food. They remain on the rocks not less than two months, wi^iout 
any sustenance, when th^ return much emaciated to the sea. 

Bears of various species and. colours, many varieties of the fox, the. wolf, the 
beaver, the otter, the marten, the raccoon,* the badger, the wolverine, the mink, 
the lynx, the muskrat, the woodchuck, the rabbit, the hare, and the squirrel, are 
natives of North America. 

The beaver, otter, lynx, fisher, hare, and raccoon, are used principally for hats ; 
while the bears of several varieties furnish an excellent material for dei^ liningB, 
for cavalry caps, and other military equipments. The Air of the bladL fox is the 
most valuable of any of Uie American varieties, and next to that the red, which is 
exported to China and Smyrna. In China, tiie red is employed for trimmings, 
linings, and robes ; the latter being variegated, by adding the black for ofthe pavrs. 
In Sf^ or waves. There are many other varieties of American fox, such as the 
gray, the white, the cross, the silver, and the dun coloured. The silver fox is a rare 
aninial, a native ofthe woody country below the foils of the Columbia river. It has 
a long, thick, deep lead-coloured ftur, intermin^ed with long hairs, invariably white 
at the top, forming a bri^t, lustrous silver gray, esteemed by some more beautiftri 
than any other kind of fox. 

The skins ofthe bnffklo, ofthe Rocky mountain sheep, of various deer, and ofthe 
antelope, are included in the fUr trade with the Indians and trappers of the north 
and west 

Fox and seal skins are sent Arom Greenland to Denmark. The white fto ofthe 
arctic fox and polar bear is sometimes found in the padu brought to the traders by 
the most northern tribes of Indians, but is not particidarly valuable. The silver- 
tipped rabbit is peculiar to England, and is sent thence to Russia and China. 

Other fan are employed and valued according to the caprices of foshion, as well 
in those countries where they are needed for defences against the severi^ ofthe 
seasons, as among the inhabitants of milder climates, who, being of Tartar or Sda- 
vonian descent, are said to inherit an attachment to furred dot^i^K. Such are the 
inhabitants of Poland, of Southern Russia, of China^ of Persia, of Turkey, and all 
the nations of Gothic orinn in the middle md western parts of Europe. Under the 
burning suns of Syria and Egypt, and the mild climes of Bucharia and Independent 
Tartary, there is also a constant demand, and a great consumption, where there 
exists no physical necessity. In our own temperate latitudes, besides their use m 
the arts, Uiey are in request for ornament and warmth durine Uie winter, and large 
quantities are annually consumed for both purposes in the United States. 

From the foregoing statements, it appears that the Itar trade must henoeforwm 
decline. The advanced state of geographical science shows that no new coitttnee 
remain to be explored. In North America the animals are slowly decreasing, firom 
the persevering efforts and the indiscriminate sUtaghter practised by the hunters, 
and by the appropriation to the uses of man of those forette and rivers whidi h^ 
afforded them food and protection. They recede with the aborigines, before the 
tide of civilization; but a diminished supply will remain in the mountains, and 
uncultivated tracts of this and other countries, if the avidity ofthe hunter can be 
restrained within proper limitations. _^ 
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UBIGUT OP TOE BOCKY MOITNTAIIIS. 

Various estimates have been made of tl^e height of the Rocky mountaiiis, but it is 
doubtful whether any have, as yet, done justice to their real altitude, which pro- 
mises to place them only second to the highest mountains of the known world. Their 
lieight has been diminished to the eye by the great elevation of the plains from 
which they rise. They consist, according to Long, of ridges, knobs, and peaks» 
yariously disposed. The more elevated parts are covered with perpetual snows, 
which contribute to give them a luminous, and, at a great distance, even a brilliant 
appearance; whence they derived, among some of the first discoverers, the name of 
the Shining mountains. 

. James's Peak has generally been cited as the highest of the chain ; and its elevation 
above the common level has been ascertained, by a trigonometrical measurement, to 
be about eight thousand five hundred feet. Mr. Long, however, judged, from the 
position of die snow near the summits of other peaks and ridges at no great distance 
from it, that they were much higher. Having heard Professor Renwick, of New 
York, express an opinion of the altitude of these mountains far beyond what had 
usually been ascribed to them, we applied to him for the authority on which he 
grounded his observation, and here subjoin his reply : — 

Columbia College, New-York, February f!A, 1886. 

Dear Sn^^^In oompliasce with your request, I have to commnnicate some &ct8 in 
relatiou to the heights of tiie Rocky mountains, and the sources whence I obtained 
jAe information. 

In conversation with Simon M'Gillivray, Esq., a partner of the North-west Com- 
pany, he stated to me his iminression, that the mountains in the vicini^ of the route 
pursued by the traders of that company were nearly as high as the Himalayas. He 
)iad himself crossed by this route, seen the snowy summits of the peaks, and expe- 
rienced a degree of cold which required a spirit thermometer to indicate it. His 
authority for the estimate of the heights was a gentleman who had been employed 
for several years as surveyor of that company. This conversation occurred about 
sixteeu years since. 

A year or two afterwards, I had the pleasure of dining, at Mayor Delafield's, with 
^Itt, Thompson, the gentleman referred to by Mr. M'GiUivray. I inquired of him 
in relation to the circumstances mentioned by Mr. M'Gillivray, and he stated, that, 
by the joint means of the barometer and trigonometric measurement, he had ascer- 
tained the height of one of the peaks to be about twenty-five thousand feet, and 
there were others of nearly the same height in the vicinity. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

JAMES RENWICK. 

To W. Irving, Esq. 



^UGOESTlOIfS WITH ^BSPBCT TO THE INDIAN TRIBES, AND THE PROTECTION OF OUR 

TRADB. 

In the course of this work, a few general remarks have been hazarded respecting 
the Indian tribes of the prairies, and the dangers to be apprehended from them in 
future times, to our trade beyond the Rocky mountains and with the Spanish fron- 
tiers. Since writing those remarks, we have met with some excellent observations 
and suggestions, in manuscript, on the same subject, written by Captain Bonneville, 
of the United States army, who has lately returned from a long residence among the 
tribes of the Rocky mountains. Captain B. approves highly of the plan recently 
adopted by the United States government for the organization of a regiment of dra- 
goons for the protection of our western frontier, and the trade across the prairies. 
" No other species of military force," he observes, " is at all competent to cope wilh 
these restless and wandering hordes, who require to be opposed with swiftness quite 
as much as with strength ; and the consciousness that a troop, uniting those qualifir^ 
cations, is always on the alert to revenge their outrages upon the settlers and 
traders, will go very far towards restraining them from the perpetration of those 
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thefts and murders which they have heretofore committed with impimity, when- 
ever stratagem or superiority of force has giren them ^be advantage. Their interest 
already has done something tovrards their pacification mih our countrjrmen. Frmn 
the traders among them they receive their supplies in the greatest abundance, and 
upon very equitable terms ; and when it is remembered that a very considerable 
amount of property is yearly distributed among them by the government, as presents, 
it will readily be perceived that they are greatly dependant upon ub for their most 
valued resources. If, superadded to this inducement, a flrequent display ef militajnf 
power be made in their territories, there can be little doubt that the desired security 
and peace will be speedily afforded to our own people. But the idea of estabii^dng^ 
a permanent amity and concord amongst the various east and west tribes themselves, 
seems to me, if not wholly impracticable, at least infinitely more difficult than many 
excellent philanthropists have hoped and believed. Those nations which have so 
lately emigrated firom the midst of our settlements to live upon our western borders, 
and have made some progress in agriculture and the arts of civilization, have, intte 
property they have acquired, and the protection and aid extended to them, too many 
advantages to be induced readily to tadte up arms against us, particularly if they can 
be brought to the Ml conyiction that their new homes will be permanent aihl un- 
disturbed ; and there is every reason and motive, in policy as wen as humanity, for 
our ameliorating their condition by every means in our power. But the case is far 
different with regard to the Osages, the Kanzas, the Pawnees, and other roving 
hordes beyond the frontiers of the settlementH. Wild and restless in tiieir chaffacter 
and habits, they are by no means so susceptiMe of eoatiol or civiliaiition ; ami Aey 
are v^ed by strong, and, to then, irresistiMe causes in their sitoation ami neeessi-^ 
ties, to the daily perpetration of violence and fVaud. Their permanent wMstenes^ 
for example, is derived inm the buflbla bontii^ grounds, wlndi lie a gftsat distance 
firom their towns. Twice a year they are oUi^ to make long and dangferons «k- 
peditions, to procnre the necessary provisions for themseltes and tiidr fomilies. 9ar 
tMs purpose, horses are absolutely rei|insite, for their own oomfort and safofy, as 
wen as for the transportation of their food, and their Utile stock oftahiahles; mA 
witiMnit them ^ey would be reduced, dnring a great portion of the year, to a staile «f 
alject misery and pHvation. They have bo brood mares, mar any trade soffieientl]^ 
valuable to supply their yearly losses, and they endeavour to keep up their stoek by 
stealii^ horses from the eth^ tribes to tfce west and soiiUi^west Onr own peof^le, 
and the tribes immedimtely upon our borders, may i nd eed be prateeted fr6m their 
depredations ; and the Kanzas, Osages, Pawnees, and oAers, aaoy be indnoed %OTe- 
main at peace among themselves, so long as they are permitted to pn r sn e the did 
emtom of levying upon the Oamanches nnd other remote nations for tiieir eomple- 
ment of steeds for the warriors, and pack-horses for their transportations to and 
from the hunting ground. But the instant they are forced to maintain a peacefol and 
inoffensive demeanour t<owards the tribes along the Mexican border, and find that 
every violation of their rights is followed by the avenging arm of our government, the 
result must be, that, reduced to a wretchedness and want wbi<^ they Can iH brook, 
and feeling the certainty of punishment for every attempt to ameliorate their condi- 
tion in the only way they as yet comprehend, they will abandon their unfruitful ter- 
ritory, and remove to the neighbourhood of the Mexican lands, and there Carry on 
k vigorous predatory wardure indiscriminately upon the Mexicans and our own 
people trading t)r travelling in that quarter. 

^* The Indians of the prairies are almost innumerable. Their superior horseman- 
ship, winch, in my opinion, far exceeds that of any other people on the foce of the 
^f^, tbeir daring braveiy, their ounning and e^ill in the warfare of the w ilde r n ess, 
and the Mttnishing rapidity and secrecy v^th which Ifiey are accustomed to move in 
their martial expeditions, wiH flflvmys render them most dangerous and vexations 
nei^hbocrrs, when their neoessttres or their ^scontents may drive them to hostility 
with our fforttiers. Their mode and principles of warfiire wiH always protect theitf 
from finsrt nnd irretrievable defeat, and secure their (hmilies from participating in 
aBy1)low, however severe, which our retribtrtion might deal out to them. 

^'The €armanches lay the Mexicans under contribution fbr horses and mutes, 
which they are always engaged in stealing firom them in incredible numbers; and 
ftom the Caraanohes, all the roving tribes of the far west, by a similar exertion of 
skill and ^arin^, nnp^y themselves in tnm. It seems to roe, therefore, under all 
these circumstances, that the -apparent fotDity of any philanthropic schemes for the 
benefit of these nations, and aregard for tmr own protection, concur in recommend- 
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ing that we remain satisfied witti maintaiBing peaee upon our own immediate borders 
and leare the Tl^idcaiis and the Oamanches, and aH the tribes hostile to these lasty 
to settie their differenocto and difficnlties in their own way. 

''In oMer to give full security and protection to our trading parties eireal«ting in 
all directions trough the great prairies, I am under the impression that ft few judi- 
dons measures on the part oTthe government, involving a very limited expease, 
would be sufficient. And, in attaining tMs end, which or itself has ahready beoMae 
im bbjecft or pubfic interest and im^Mrt, another, of much greater eoosequeooey 
i^ight be brought about, viz., the securing to the states a most valotMe and kicMasiag 
trade, now carried oti by caravans directly to Santa F6. 

" As to the ^st desidemtuii : the Indians can only be made to respeet Qie lives 
and property of the American parties, by rendering them dependaM upon us (^ 
tisteir Bupplies ; which can alone be done vnfh complete effect by the estabUBhtntBt 
of ^ trading post, with resident titiders, at some point which wiU unite a se^&ciem 
number of advantagei^ to attract Hie several tribes to itsc^lf, in preference to their pre*- 
detit i^ates of resort for that pnrpose; for It is a well-known feet, that t^ Indians 
wiB always protect their trader, and those in whom he is interested^ so long as 
they derive benefits fttrtti him; The alternative presented to those at ^e north, by 
the residence of the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company amoojgst them, renders 
the condition of our people in that quarter less secure ; but I think it will appear, 
at once, upon the most cursory examination, that no such opposition further south 
> could be maintained, so as to weaken the benefits of such an establishment as is here 
suggested. 

**In considering this matter, the first question which presents itself is where do 
these tribes now make their exchanges, and obtain their necessary supplies ? They 
resort almost exclusively to the Mexicans, who themselves purchase from us what- 
ever the Indians most seek for. In this point of view, therefore, cateris paribus, it 
vwold be an easy matter for us to monopolize the whole traffic. All that is wanting^ 
is some location more convenient for the natives than that offered by the Mexicans, 
to give us the undisputed superiority ; and the selection of such a point requires 
but a knowledge of the single fact, that these nations invariably winter upon the 
head watersofthe Arkansas, and tiiere prepare aH their buffalo robes for trade. 
These robes are heavy, and, to the Indian, very difficult of transportation. No- 
thing but necessity induces them to travel any great distance with such inconvenient 
baggage. A post, therefore, established upon the head waters of the Arkansas, 
must infallibly secure an uncontested preference over that of the Mexicans, even at 
their prices and rates of barter. Then let the dragoons occasionally move about 
among these people in large parties, impressing them with the proper estimate of 
our power to protect and to punish, and at once we have complete and assured se- 
curity for all citizens whose enterprise may lead them beyond the border, and an 
end to the outrages and depredations whidi now dog the footsteps of the traveller 
in the prairies, and arrest and repress the most advantageous commerce. Such a 
post need not be stronger than fifty men; twenty-five to be employed as hunters, to 
supply the garrison, and the residue as a defence against any hostility. Situated 
here upon the good lands of the Arkansas, in the midst of abundance of timber, 
while it might be kept up at a most inconsiderable expense, such an establishment 
within ninety miles of Santa F£ or Tous, would be more than justified by the other 
and more important advantages before alluded to, leaving the protection of the 
traders with the Indian tribes entirely out of the question. 

'* This great trade, carried on by caravans ta Santa F£, annually loads one hundred 
wagons with merchandise, which is bartered in the northern provinces of Mexico 
for cash and for beaver furs. The numerous articles excluded as contraband, and 
the exorbitant duties laid upon all those that are admitted by the Mexican govern- 
ment, present so many obstacles to commerce, that I am well persuaded, that if a 
post, such as is here suggested, should be established on the Arkansas, it would 
become the place of deposit, not only for the present trade, but for one infinitely 
more extended. Here the Mexicans might purchase their supplies, and might well 
afibrd to sell them at prices which would silence all competition from any other 
quarter. 

" These two trades, with the Mexicans and the Indians, centring at this post, 
would give rise to a large village of traders and labourers, and would undoubtedly 
be hailed, by all that section of country, as a permanent and invaluable advantage. 
A few pack-horses would carry all the clothing and ammunition necessary for the 
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postdnring ibe first year, and two li^t field-pieoet would be all theartiUery reqoi- 
red for its defenoe. Afterwards all the horses required for the use of the estabtishsient 
might be pnrchaBod from the Mexicans at the low price of ten dollars each ; and, at 
the same time, whatever animals might be needed to supply the losses among the 
dragoons trayersing the neighbourhood, could be readily procured. The upper 
MiMOuri Indians can furnish horses, at very cheap rates, to any number of the same 
troops who might be detailed for the defence of the north^n (W>ntier ; and, in other 
respects, a very limited outlay of money would suffice to maintain a post in that 
section of the country. 

''From these considerations, and my own personal obserration, I am, therefore, 
disiMMed to beheve, that two posts established by the government, one at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone river, and one on the Arkansas, would completely protect all 
our people in every section of the great wildemess of the west ; whUe other advan- 
tages, at least with regard to one of them, confirm and urge the suggestion. A fort 
at the month of Yellowstone, garrisoned by fifty men, would be perfectly safe. The 
establishment might bci constructed simply widi a view to the stores, stables for the 
dragoons^ horses, and quarters for the regular garrison ; the rest being provided 
with sheds or lodges, erected in the vicinity, for their residence during the winter 
montha.** 



THE END. 
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